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FORD SERVICE BUILDING—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION 
P OF 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 
ON ELEVATOR SHAFT OPENINGS 


KINNEAR PRODUCTS 


have been refined to meet the most exacting architectural requirements 
and are available for any type of construction or for practically any kind = 
of opening. | 

If you are seeking an effective fire stop which combines economy of 
space, ease of operation and low cost of maintenance, write us for detailed 
information. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


INSURANCE NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Pioneer 


in recognizing, and providing for, the needs of Large Insurers, 
“THE HOME OF NEW YORK” has, through its well selected, widely 
distributed and numerous local agencies, continued the Service which 
it inaugurated for their benefit by conservatively and steadily enlarg- 
ing its underwriting capacity to meet their needs. 


The value of this service can be best appreciated by consulting our 
nearest Representative, or Special Department at the Home Office. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 
Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 
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REPUTATION 


SERVICE 


If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your 
product in CONSTRVCTION cannot fail to result 
favorably because the success of this publication 
depends upon 


(1) how well it advances and proves the argument 
for proper fireproofing 


and 


(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use 
of firesafe materials and devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through 
the editorial, news and advertising sections of 
CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the 
magazine over the entire country to all the business 
and professional interests related to building, planning, 
construction, equipment and maintenance. 
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The second purpose is accomplished by actively 
fighting for legislation favoring firesafe construction 
and against laws permitting the continued use of 
wood—and remember that no company can do this 
work as effectively as a publication, that the fire- 
proofing fraternity” at present is a composite unor- 
ganized body comprising a number of separate units 
representing more than a dozen industries, that there 
is practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you 
have in CONSTRVCTION, that makers of fireproof 
materials are now getting but one per cent. of the 
business which ought to be theirs, that advertising in 
CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
orders, giving your goods the representation they 
deserve—and according this publication the co- 
operation it merits. 
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Why Compromise With 
The Window Problem? 


Window efficiency lies not alone in securing an 
efficient window but also in securing the par- 
ticular type of window best adapted to the 
particular conditions encountered. This can 
be had, not from the “one window” line, but 
from the diversified line which permits a choice. 
Why compromise with some “all-around” 
window that is sure to be lacking in some 
feature essential to efficiency? 


The Pomeroy line of fire re- 
tardant windows includes more 
than 20 standard types—each 
developed and perfected to meet 
a specific combination of factors 
in the window problem—each 
the embodiment of highest win- 


dow efficiency in its particular 
type. 


POMEROY WINDOWS are 
‘‘made, not to meet a price 
but to set a standard of 
service. 


a 
Hl. POM ENO 
COMPANY, INC. | | 
30EAST-42*» STREET NEW YORK 
C (a) 
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170 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Double Your Guard 


Newspaper reports of 
the daily destruction by 
fire of sawmills, grain 
elevators and other indus- 
trial plants, prove that 
now, more than ever be- 
fore, American business 
must guard against the 
firebug. 


You may be sure that 
your watchman is on duty 
every minute of the night 
if he carries a 


NEWMAN GRILLE 
WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK 


It watches your watch- 
man and compels him to 
make his rounds regularly. 


NEWMAN CLOCK. COMPANY 


of Reliable Watchman's Clocks 
for Nearly 50 Years 


560 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


507 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Makers 


‘TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories 


under their standard tests, Reynolds Shingles 
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have proven themselves worthy of classification 
as fire preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a top surfaeing of 
granulated slate, granite, etc., and they positively 
will not ignite from flying sparks or brands. 
Where fire originates inside the building they 
have a marked blanketing influence. 

We call them “Safety First” because they 
protect from rain or storms, from heat or cold 
and from the common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt 
Shingles and you will make no mistake in insist- 
ing on Reynolds Shingles. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
“Originators of the Asphalt Shingle” 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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There IS a difference between | 
PEELLE DOORS | 


“just counterbalance doors” 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient—BEST 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT” 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 
proved fire extinguishing devices more essential] 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utmost degree. 
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Option, says: 


"To secure adequate protection for your 
valuable records and documents, your 
container must bear one of these two 


labels.'' 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. e 


INSPECTED SAFE CLASS A NO NENNEN 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. e 
INSPECTED SAFE CLASS B N° WENEEENEN 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Announcing the Greatest Achievement 
Ever Made in the Safe Industry 


EAR after year since 1905, THE SAFE-CABINET has forged ahead in its protection 

of business records, documents and all valuables. Long ago it passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and received their highest approval. It 
won the place of preferment in many great industries after exhaustive tests made by their 
own engineers. It became the standard of efficiency for all businesses and professions through 
its mastery of fire. 


Now Comes the Crowning Accomplishment 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories recently promulgated a new schedule for rating fire-resisting con- 

tainers. Classifications were based on the degree of heat resistance offered by the different containers. 
The fire test requirements were severe and exacting. To successfully pass these tests meant the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


* The World's Safest Safe" 


After subjecting THE SAFE-CABINET to endurance tests under extreme heat 
and recording its performance by the most modern methods of science, announce- 
ment was made that all tests had been successfully met and that THE SAFE- 
CABINET had been awarded both the Class "A" and "B" labels shown above. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is the first and only product so far to be approved 


under this new rating. It stands now, as always, at the pinnacle of protective 
containers. It has merited its title—'"'The World's Safest Safe." 


Where Do You Keep Your Records? 


Write for our book—‘‘Written in Letters of Fire"——a text book on 

the subject of record protection. It contains valuable information and 

data that you should have. Get the facts about your own security— 
ask for your copy of this book. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


110 Green St., MARIETTA, OHIO 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., BUILDER > 
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If all factories were as well lighted by Daylight as this one, 
there would be no need of ‘‘Heatless Days’’; no need of artificial 
illumination in the day time which requires so much fuel to maintain 


With “FACTROLITE” in Windows 
and "PENTECOR" in Skylights 


the maximum of DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION is obtained 


Let us send you samples of FACTROLITE and PENTECOR 
(in paper-weight form) and literature which will interest you 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"FACTROLITE" made "PENTECOR" made 
1/8" and 3/16" thick Plain Glass 1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 
1/4" and 3/8" thick— Wire Glass 1/4" thick—Wire Glass 
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Prohibit Use of Dangerous Wooden Shingles 


S the result of “a long and painstaking" investi- 

gation the Committee on Construction of Build- 

ings of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 

ers has compiled a list of cities in the United States 

prohibiting the use of the dangerous wooden shingle 

as a roof covering within their corporate limits. The 
list is as here given: 

dllabama: Florence, Montgomery. 
Sheffield. 

Florida: Bradentown, Daytona, Fernandina, Jack- 
sonville, Lakeland, Ocala, Orlando, Sanford, South 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, St. Petersburg, Talla- 
hassee, Tampa, West Tampa. 

Gcorgia: Atlanta, Augusta, Brunswick, Columbus, 
Decatur, Dublin, Hawkinsville, Kirkwood, Macon, 
Manchester, Savannah, Tifton, Valdosta, West Point. 

Illinois: Springfield. 


Huntsville, 


Towa: Davenport. 

Louisiana; Baton Rouge, Donaldson, Napoleon- 
ville, New Orleans, Shreveport. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Fall River, Lawrence, Lexington, Lynn, 
Medford, New Bedford, Newton, Salem, Somerville. 

Mississippi: Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Hawthorne, Hoboken, 
Newark, Paterson, Perth Amboy, Trenton. 

New York: Albany, Solvay. 


North Carolina: 
Wip-ton-Salem. 
Pennsylvania: 


Asheville, Durham, Raleigh, 


Allentown, Easton, Hanover, Read- 


ing. 

South Carolina: Charleston, Columbia, Darling- 
ton. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. Jackson, Knoxville, 


Memphis, Nashville. 


Texas: Dallas, El Paso, Galveston, Paris, San 
Antonio. 
Virginia: Buena Vista, Martinsville, Norfolk, 


Richmond, Suffolk, Warrentown. 
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In all ninety-one cities by specific enactment re— 
fuse to permit their fire safety to be menaced by the 
inflammable wooden shingle. The list is a respectable 
one, but falls far short of what it should be and 
doubtless will be in the near future. Indeed, no good 
reason exists why wooden shingles should be per- 
mitted anywhere, now that asphalt and other relia— 
ble forms of roofing may be had at very reasonable 
figures. Time and again conflagrations in this coun- 
try have traveled along the inviting wood shingle 
route, and bitter has been the experience in such con- 
nection of Chelsea, Salem, Atlanta, Augusta, Paris, 
Nashville and other fire-swept communities. No 
wonder they now forbid the use of wooden roofings. 
Had they taken such action years ago they would 
have been spared the loss of millions of dollars. 


Experienced fire-fighters and insurance men the 
country over are a unit in their opinion of wooden 
shingles, and that opinion is they should never be 
permitted to cover an exposed roof. 


Should Build Fire-Proof Cotton Warehouses 


Under the new economic conditions existing in the 
South farmers are not disposing of their cotton im- 
mediately it is ready for picking as in former years, 
but instead are storing it in warehouses until such time 
as market quotations favor its sale. To insure the 
safetv of the product against fire the cotton should 
be placed in warehouses that are as nearly fireproof 
as it is possible to make them. Their exterior and 
partition walls should not only be of well-built ma- 
sonry, but fire doors and sprinkler equipment should 
be installed, and many of the modern warehouses of 
the South are so protected. 


The "Houston Post" goes further and strongly 
urges farmers who may intend storing cotton upon 
their farms to shun the inflammable shed and erect 
a building that will be highly fire resistive. The ad- 
vice is sound and Southern farmers will do well to 
heed it. 
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Holding Off for Lower Prices 


AINTAINING that present prices for material 
and labor are too high to permit of profitable 
building operations, many prospective builders are 
holding off for lower figures in both directions, and 
insist that such reductions will come about in the near 
future. 

That this conclusion is an erroneous one and that 
production costs are to remain at their present levels 
is the firm conviction of many astute business men 
who have studied the situation and whose opinions 
are usually held to be sound. 

Discussing the general subject of new building en- 
terprises, Joseph E. Otis, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, said: 

“T have no sympathy with the man who is sitting 
back, awaiting lower prices. The people who are 
waiting a drastic decline in prices aren’t going to get 
it; they are going to get left. In other words, I do 
not believe we are going to see any immediate and 
drastic decline in commodity prices. There is a 
world-wide scarcity of many materials and produc- 
tion costs are going to continue abnormally high. 

"We have had perhaps a certain amount of infla- 
tion. To the extent that present high prices are due 
to that cause, moreover, we can expect no immediate 
decline. The process of deflation will be gradual. 

“If we were all to hold back, awaiting lower prices. 
we should produce conditions of a sort that would 
benefit no one. It is the duty of business to go ahead 
and seize the opportunities now awaiting. If a manu- 
facturer were to defer building needed additions to his 
plant, in the hope of securing a lower construction 
cost at some indefinite time in the future, he probably 
would lose more profits on goods which he might 
have been producing and selling in the meantime than 
he will save on cheaper construction costs.” 

Frank W. Thomas, of A. O. Slaughter & Co., said: 

"In considering the outlook for commodity prices 
we must bear in mind that wages are going to con- 
tnue high for an indefinite time, and that European 
competition, formerly so keenly felt in our markets, 
is not going to be so severe as it was before the war. 
Wages have been advanced abroad with no immediate 
prospect of their return to the pre-war basis.” 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, in an address delivered in that 
citv recently declared that it is possible to transfer 
15,000,000 men now engaged in war activities to 
works of peace without greatly disturbing conditions. 

“T would not argue that we can make this transi- 
tion without any jolt,” he said. “There will be some. 
But I believe the demand for labor is so great that it 
is possible to make the transition without disaster. 

“We may make a cushion of public works. That 


is possible. But there are really tremendous orders 
that may now be executed, and on the whole I would 
not be surprised to find that we shall see no surpluses 
of labor, providing labor and the employer of labor 
cach does his best to help in this readjustment." 

John N. Willys, president of Willys-Overland 
Company, savs: 

“Material prices and wages are not likely to come 
With the passing of the first flurry 
of unsettlement of prices which followed the signing 
of the armistice there is now a noticeable steadying 


down in a hurry. 


cf the market." 


Converting Stores Into Flats 

ITH the enactment of prohibition laws by many 

states, and the certainty that the nation will 
be upon a bone-drv basis within the next twelve 
months, properties in saloons 
are tenanted are facing the problem as to how the 
premises can be re-rented, or other use made of the 
soon-to-be-vacant space. As a rule, saloons are lo- 
cated upon street corners, and though from a physical 
standpoint the upper floors of the buildings are de- 
strable, affording as they do abundant light and venti— 


owners of which 


lation, they are hard to rent even at much lower fig- 
ures than those received from less well situated flats. 

In New York City many former stores are being 
converted into flats, their owners discovering that 
stores, though paying higher rents than living 
premises, are apt to be vacant for considerable per- 
iods, while flats are always in demand. The absence 
of stores, too, makes the upper floors more desirable 
for residential purposes and assures better rentals 
from the entire structure. 

Conversion of stores into flats is not expensive and 
the general appearance of a building can be improved 
at comparatively slight cost. "s 

With new building operations still greatly depressed, 
architects could find lucrative. scope for their talent 
155 they would carefully study the store conversion 
idea, and present definite plans to property owners. 


Seek Compulsory Sprinkler Law 

COMPULSORY sprinkler ordinance is being 

agitated in Cincinnati, the fire fighters of that 
city being very anxious that such legislation be en- 
acted. Throughout the congested district of Cincin- 
nati are many long, narrow buildings in which fire 
could only be fought from the front, the alleys in the 
rear being too limited in width to permit the passage 
of fire apparatus. While conceding the value of auto- 
matic sprinklers the owners of many of the properties 
refuse to install them on the ground of expense; 
hence the desire of the fire-fighters for the passage of 
compulsorv legislation. 
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Farm Buildings of a Thoroughly Advanced Type 


U PON his extensive farm at Versailles, Ky., ant question of buildings to house the stock and the 
United. States. Senator J. N. Camden lately crops was taken up and very attentively studied, ad- 
completed the erection of a number of barns vice being sought from those well qualified to speak 
and outbuildings that are models of their kind; being upon the subject. 
of substantial construction, attractive in design and Final decision favored reinforced concrete for the 
well safeguarded against fire, Mr. Camden having general construction of the buildings, with iron purlins 
the last named element clearly in mind in the grouping on the roof covered with Ambler asbestos corrugated 
of the buildings and their individual construction. sheeting. The stable equipment and ventilators are 
Two years ago Mr. Camden, who is a man of all of iron, while the electric lighting system was in- 
wealth and always willing to do what he can to benefit stalled under the advance code and is first class in 
his fellows along practical lines, determined to farm cvery respect. 


Dairy Barn With Concrete Silos Care-taker’s Cottage—Note Absence of Wood Throughout 
Its Construction 


his 2,400-acre estate, following intensive ntethods, and Realizing the economic drain placed upon the coun- 
thus demonstrate to the farmers in that section of try through the constant destruction of property by 
Kentucky the possibilities of general farming and fire, Mr. Camden determined that the buildings upon 


Grain Elevator Located Convenient to Barns Cattle Barn—Spacious—Well Ventilated and Safe from Fire 


stock-raising when carried on in a thoroughly scien- his farm should be as free from this menace as pos- 

tific manner. sible; hence the care exercised in selecting materials 
After securing the services of a manager and a that are highly fire resistive. 

gener»! superintendent for the property, the import- Equally important as the selection of proper build- 
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ing materials in the mind of the Senator was the 
choice of contractors capable of doing high grade 
work, and carrying out in letter and spirit the plans 
of the designers. The contract for general construc- 


tion was given to A. J. Stoesser & Company, of Chi- 
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Cottage Nearing Completion—lIts Deterioration Will be 


Slight Indeed 
cago, who completed the work in a thoroughly satis 
factory manner. 
From the accompanying illustrations an idea may 


Another View of Main Cattle Barn—184 by 67 Feet 


be gained of the permanent type of farm buildings 
selected by Senator Camden, and which, upon a modi- 
fied scale, might with advantage be copied by farmers 
generally throughout the country in place of the great 
wooden structures that now exist, and which not only 
afford harbors of refuge for rats and other vermin, 
but are a constant fire menace, and expensive to keep 
in repair; conditions that do not apply to the masonry 
buildings. As the barns of Mr. Camden shelter a 
large herd of pure-breed cattle—Hearsford, Holstein 
and Jerseys being the favorites, and flocks of high 
grade sheep—it is essential! thet thev he of such con- 


struction as will not endanger the safety of their occu- 
pants, and this has been assured. 

From the pictures here given it will be noted that 
the houses upon the farm are neat, comfortable and 
convenient in arrangement, and so well built as to 


Horse Barn—120 Feet by 44 Feet 


withstand the elements. The masonry walls and as— 
bestos roofing insure against fire, while the deprecia- 
tion from year to year will be slight indeed. 


Water Works—Insuring Cleanliness as Well as Safety 


The barns are roomy and well ventilated and their 
equipment is of the most modern type. 

Even the smaller buildings are of masonry con- 
struction, Senator Camden realizing how rapidly 
such buildings, if of wood, deteriorate and become 
eye-sores, as well as breeding spots for fire. 

H. S. Moore, manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, among others was 
consulted by Mr. Camden regarding the proper build- 
ing materials to be used upon his farm, and need- 
less to say, the Keasbey & Mattison products have a 
trominent place ir the general construction. 
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Many Building Projects Now Underway 


€€py UILDING interests in many parts of the coun- 

try are showing confidence in the early resump- 

tion of building and construction work on a scale 
approaching normal," savs a statement issued by the 
Department of Labor. “Many contractors of authori- 
tative experience express the conviction that prices of 
materials and labor will not be lowered for several 
years and those who delay building in the hope of 
availing of a return to pre-war prices may be sadly 
disappointed. 

“American building industries will be called upon 
to furnish tremendous quantities of materials for 
European construction. If no other elements were 
present to keep up material prices Europe’s demand 
would prevent any immediate drop in them, according 
to the opinion of many material manufacturers and 
contractors. Reduced production during the war in 
the building materials industries and the marked cur- 
tailment—almost suspension —of private building 
undertakings have fomented market conditions which 
do not make for lower prices. 


"Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, on information obtained 
from some 500 members, asserts the shortage in 
buildings is universal and the retail branch of the 
lumber industry does not anticipate material changes 
in the market prices for some time. In a recent in- 
terview Mr. Bowen said conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry suggest more of a possibility of a raise in lum- 
ber prices than a decrease. He was quite positive in 
the assertion that persons who deferred building for 
cheaper materials might have to delay so long that 
by the time they were ready to build their interest 
would be more in undertakers’ supplies than in house 
materials, 


“There is a shortage of houses throughout the 
country. Information obtained by the Department of 
Labor indicates that the nation is more than a half 
million houses behind the demand for dwellings. The 
department believes nothing more helpful to the gen- 
eral situation could be done than at once to resume 
building. The homes are needed ; it is very doubtful 
ii labor or material conditions and prices will im- 
prove for several years. Building, being a basic in- 
dustry, if accelerated, will add impetus to general 
business throughout the country. 

"As evidence that building and construction indus- 
tries are going ahead and getting under wav, the fol- 
lowing activities are interesting: 


Eight Million Dollars at Buffalo 
Buffalo has outlined an $8,000,000 building pro- 


gramme. Twelve new schoolhouses will be built and 
work begins at once. 

Indianapolis is rushing work on a gigantic scheme 
of track elevation. The work has been going on all 
winter. The city is starting in to remodel many of 
its school buildings. 

Columbus, Ohio, is to have $1,500,000 worth of 
new warehouses built by the Federal government. 


Bronx, N. Y., will build a $200,000 school building. 

Waterbury, Conn., is to build a $150,000 school 
building 

State of Connecticut is to build highway and trolley 
bridge near Stratford, to cost $900,000. 


East St. Louis plans a community high school to 
cost $100,000. 

Cleveland Heights will spend more than $500,000 
on high school buildings. 

Newark, N. J., is to have a $400,000 boys’ indus- 
trial school. 

Massachusetts is to build a school for feeble 
minded at a cost of $150,000. 

Contemplated building activities by private inter- 
ests brought to the attention of the Department of 
Labor include the following: 

A. J. Johnson & Son, Chicago, $150,000 furniture 
factory; William S. Barbee, Chicago, $150,000 mov- 
ing picture theatre; Conlon Electric Washer Com- 
pany, Chicago, $200,000 manufacturing plant; Wil- 
liamsburg Hospital, a $350,000 building in Brooklyn; 
Y. M. C. A. in Haverhill, Mass., a $100,000 building; 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.. a $1,- 
000,000 building; H. S. Riortz & Co., Cleveland, 
$300,000 warehouse; Phipps Estate, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$150,000 building; Jacques Amusement Company, a 
$200,000 theatre in New Haven, Conn.; Field Furni- 
ture Company, $100,000 store building in Ashland, 
Ky.; Swift & Co., a fertilizer building, $150,000, in 
Kearney, N. J.; National Machine Company, $100,000 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Field men from the Division of Public Works and 
Construction Developments, Information and Educa- 
tion Service, of the Department of Labor, are now 
visiting the larger cities of the country, conferring 
with municipal and state authorities and the leading 
organizations which touch the building industry, en- 
deavoring to assist the local initiative in getting muni- 
cipal and private building and construction work 
under way. The department’s basic interest is to 
stimulate general business and afford what may be 
designated as ‘buffer employment’ for labor during 
the months necessary for the transition from a war 
to peace basis 'n industry.“ 
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Building of Public Works Recommended 


A FTER a critical study of labor conditions 
throughout the country Secretary of Labor 
Wilson is convinced that there is not the "'re- 
motest possibility of securing any reduction in wage 
rates from their present basis.” 


Discussing this subject and the oft-made sugges- 
tion that the Government undertake extensively the 
building of public works, Mr. Wilson says: 

“I am of the opinion that from the time we restore 
ourselves to our normal post-war activities, the de- 
mand for peace-time production will be so great that 
there will not be the remotest possibility of securing 
any reduction in the wage rates from their present 
basis. I feel further that the manufacturer who fails 
to take into consideration the prospects of the future 
and who, in a hope of securing cheaper labor or 
cheaper raw material, does not build up his organiza- 
tion and maintain it during the possibly brief period 
of readjustment, will be handicapped in securing his 
share of the business afterwards; because he will be 
handicapped through lack of working forces in his 
factory. 

“Tt therefore seems to me that the situation resolves 
itself into taking care of the possible problem in the 
interim between our ceasing war activities and the 
time when we have assumed our natural post-war 
activities. 

"With the attitude of mind that I have expressed 
as existing on the part of some manufacturers rela- 
tive to waiting for a lowering in the prices of raw 
material and the price of labor, it may be that the 
restoration of industrv will not take place as rapidly 
as the demobilization takes place. We are not sure 
of that. There ought to be provision made for a res- 
ervoir that would absorb the demobilized workers 
and the demobilized soldiers, not in doing the things 
which there is no need to have done, but in doing the 
things that ought to be done—that are valuable for 
peace-time purposes—a reservoir that will take care 
of them for the brief period between their dismissal 
from the army or the dismissal from the war indus- 
tries until they can be reabsorbed into the natural 
post-war industrial activities. 


Plans of Agricultural Department 
The Department of Agriculture is taking steps to 
accomplish part of that purpose in the matter of road 
improvement, highway improvements, on the theory 
Congress has acted on in the past, that for militarv 
purposes and for postal routes, roads are necessary 
all over the country. Where men are employed in 
road-building, they do not have to be taken from their 


own honfe communities to engage in the work. The 
Department of Agriculture, therefore, has asked or 
is about to ask for an increased appropriation which 
will enable it, in co-operation with the respective 
states, to engage in a nation-wide project of road- 
building that will absorb, if need be, some of these 
workers temporarily, until industry resumes its nat- 
ural course. 


"During the period of the war, by virtue of the 
shortage of workmen, there has been little or no 
municipal activity in building operations, in park ex- 
tensions, in sewerage extension, water works, or any 
ether of the public utilities. They have been delayed 
and postponed because of the shortage of man-power 
and because of the inability to finance. We are sug- 
gesting, through the Department of Labor, to the 
various municipalities throughout the country, the ad- 
visability of their resuming these activities at as early 
a date as possible. 

“Whenever it is possible to utilize public means, 
wherever it is possible to undertake public work, or 
things that are valuable for peace-time purposes, it 
should be undertaken as promptly as possible. It 
mav not be needed, but it ought to be provided so 
that it can be utilized if it is needed. 

"Personally, | am opposed to the creation of work 
solely for the purpose of giving employment to some- 
bed. I lock upon that as being so much waste; 
wasted intelligence, wasted energy, and waste of ma- 
terial. But the same argument cannot be made 
against emploving labor for useful purposes, and this 
should always be borne in mind that, if you have 
millions of men out of emplovment and by virtue of 
their being out of employment, unable to supply food 
and clothing and shelter for their families, they are 
going to insist upon the opportunity of earning a live- 
lihood. 


Duty of the Government 

"| am not one of those who take the ground that 
a country or a government owes every man a living. 
But all governments, all organized society, is man- 
created, and, consequently, more or less artificial. be- 
cause of the restrictions that must of necessity be 
imposed for the purpose of enabling us to live in har- 
mony with each other. And because of those restric- 
tions, men have not always the opportunity of work- 
mg for themselves and I am one of those who believe 
that all good governments will see to it that every man 
has the opportunity to earn a living. In other words, 
the Government does not owe him a living, but it 
owes him the opportunity to earn a living." 
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Favor Brick and Concrete Construction 
T a recent meeting of the Board of Frecholders 
of Essex County, N. J., it was recommended 
that the plans previously prepared for the erection of 
new buildings at the Essex Mountain Sanatorium be 
discarded, and a new set of drawings be made for 
structures of brick, concrete and hollow tile. 


The buildings under consideration are those for 
which a $119,000 bond issue recently was issucd. Bids 
for their construction were received after advertise- 
ment the day before the old Board of Freeholders 
vassed out of existence, but were rejected without 
opening. 

Originally it was planned to erect a hospital build- 
ing with a capacity of ninety-six beds and four one- 
story pavilions which, combined, would have the same 
capacity. For this work a bond issue of $250,000 to 
$300,000 was planned. The Government restricted 
the proposed construction to the four pavilions and 
sanctioned a bond issue which would provide not more 
than $900 per bed capacity. So the plans were changed 
to bring the cost of construction within the limit set. 

Although the Government's restrictions now have 
been removed, thc idea 1s to adhere to the four-pavilion 
limit and not return to the plan for including the hos- 
pital building. The type of construction advised by 
the Government is declared to have been almost a 
reduction to that of the army cantonments. 

The change now proposed will increase the cost 
twenty-five per cent., or more, it is said, and probably 
necessitate the issuance of more bonds. While the 
unstable condition of the material market does not 
permit of certain approximation, it is estimated that 
the cost will run between $150,000 and $200,000. 

Jordan Green, of Newark, the architect who pre- 
pared the present plans and who, it is anticipated, 
will be emploved to design new ones, said he con- 
sidered the withholding of the contract a wise move. 
He declared the type of construction originally 
planned, before rulings by Government war boards 
caused a change in plans, would give greater satisfac- 
tion and cost less in the end. The exposed position 
of the sanatorium site on the mountain top at Ver- 
cna, he said, would cause rapid deterioration of the 
types of construction known as seny-permanent. with 
1esulting high cost of upkeep and repair. The in- 
accessibility of the site, 450 feet above Fairview ave- 
nue, for fire apparatus made it desirable that the con- 
struction be fireproof, he added. 

Falling prices of materials were going to result to 
the benefit of the county, too, Mr. Green declared. 

If ordered at once, the architect said, new plans 
and specifications could be ready by March 1, which 
would permit the awarding of the, contract so that 
work could begin about April 1. 


Future of Structural Work in Canada 
N a recent survey of building prospects in Canada 
Watt Malcolm, of the Department of Mines, Ot- 
tawa, said in part: 

“Structural work of all kinds has been at a stand- 
still for several years. The promptness and rapidity 
with which renewals will be made depends much on 
the purchasing wealth of the country. It is unsafe 
to say whether there will be a brisk demand for struc- 
tural materials such as steel, cement, stone and clay 
products, or whether we shall decide that existence for 
some time under present conditions with a gradual re- 
covery is preferable. The optimist sees the rollowing 
promising features: There is a great dearth of dwell- 
ing houses; the Federal Government is prepared to 
make loans to the extent of $25,000,000 to correct this 
condition, and the provinces and municipalities may 
supplement this amount; manufacturers are coming 
to recognize that good housing serves as a grea: stabii- 
zer of labor; farmers are prosperous and are likely 
to keep their buildings in good repair; municipalities 
will resume work on sewers, sidewalks and pavements; 
there mav be a great increase in power development ; 
the construction of the Welland Canal is to be taken 
"up, and harbor improvements, highway construction, 
and other public works will probably be undertaken." 


Will Build Many Postoffices 


HE first definite step toward resumption of the 
construction of postoffices, suspended a vear ago 
on account of war conditions, was taken recentlv by the 
‘Treasury Department in advertising for bids on Fed- 
eral buildings in thirty-seven communities over. the 
country. Contractors were asked to submit proposals 
on certain dates in January. The total costs of the 
buildings will be several million dollars. . 

Analvsis of the bids may show that the higher cost 
of materials and labor now over prices at the time of 
the original appropriations will require additional 
authorizations by Congress in many cases. 


Two New Hotels for New York City 


Within the past ntonth the capacity of New York 
City to comfortably house its permanent residents or 
visitors has been substantially increased through the 
opening of new hotels of a very superior type—the 
Jotel Pennsvlvania, opposite the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way terminal on 33rd Street, and the Hotel Com- 
modore, adjoining the Grand Central Depot on 42nd 
Street. 

The Commodore is a thirty-three story structure: 
tive below the street level and twenty-eight above. 
Approximately 16,000 tons of steel were used in the 
skeleton erection. It was built from clans prepared 
bv Warren and Wetmore. 
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50,000 Dwellings Needed in England 


OW the shortage of housing facilities is becom- 

ing intensified abroad ts illustrated by a report 

received by the Department of Commerce from Com- 

mercial Attache Philip B. Kennedy at London. He 
writes: 

"One of the great problems facing the authorities 
at the present time is the provision of housing facilities 
for the thousands of new people who are daily arriv- 
ing in London. Under the heading, ‘One Million 
Persons Too Many in London, the ‘Evening News’ 
gives an insight into conditions and summarizes the 
causes of the overcrowding as follows: 

“After the passage of the land valuation act in 1910 
house building in London, as well as all over the 
countrv, began to decline. 

“The creation of Government departmenis and 
bureaus for war work has brought thousands of people 
into London. There are approximately 130,000 people 
employed in clerical work relating to the war, and 900 
buildings have been taken over by the Government in 
which to house them. These buildings, in the main, 
have been large hotels, which has caused added con- 
gestion to the hotels not affected. In a good many 
instances these war workers have brought their famil- 
les with them, causing quite a demand for small flats 
and houses, and resulting in congestion and insanita- 
tion. 

“The housing of the transient or floating population, 
made up of soldiers and sailors on leave, is one of the 
chief factors which 1s causing concern. 

“Transportation facilities are inadequate, esnecially 
in the tubes and busses. This has been due to the 
shortage of rolling stock and labor, but the situation 
is being relieved as rapidly as possible and new trains 
are being added. The gasoline restrictions heretofore 
in effect have caused the bus companies to curtail 
their service, but now that this restriction has been 
relaxed a better schedule is being maintained. 

“Tt is estimated that 100,000 new houses are needed 
in London alone. During the war 1,500 houses have 
been condemned as insanitary and should not have 
been used, but under the circumstances they had to be 
occupied. The London County Council has 106 acres 
on which houses are to be built at once which can ac- 
commodate 17,000 persons. It is proposed to spend 
3,500,000 pounds ($17,032,750) on this programme. 
Other councils in Greater London have made applica- 
tion to erect houses on 60,000 acres. | 

“The Local Government Board has a scheme for 
erecting 300,000 houses, but the procuring of the mater- 
ial required is a great problem. Six thousand million 
bricks, 94,000,000 cubic feet of timber, 2.500,000 
windows and 3,000,000 doors are needed for these 
houses. British industries at present cannot iurnish 


all these materials, and the Government will have to 
"nport considerable quantities. 

"Apart from present overcrowding, if London's 
population continues to grow at the rate it did before 
the war, 145,000 houses to accommodate 720,000 per- 
sons must be built bv 1923, in addition to those for 
people to be rehoused from cleared slums and those 
now living in overcrowded houses. At least 500,000 
houses are needed in this country, involving the ex- 
penditure of some 200,006,000 pounds (roughly $1,- 
000.000.000 ) ." 


To Sell Government Owned Material 
A 5 arranged by the Director of Sales of the War 


Departmert Major W. M. Crunder wil have 
charge of the sale of all surplus building material, 
including: lumber, millwork, fire and water protection 
supplies, fabricated steel, roofing, wall board, paints, 
hardware, brick, cement, electrical equipment, ete. 

The Board of Sales Review has given clearance for 

the Construction Division to sell surplus building 
materials at Camp Grant valued at approximately 
$867,000. including lumber, miscellaneous building 
materials, electrical equipment, hardware, heating 
material, plumbing material, mill work and miscel- 
laneous goods. These materials will be disposed ot 
from time to time as demand requires in the following 
manner: 

Lumber to be sold through producers in line with 

general agreement with them. 

Remainder of material to be sold in one of the fol- 

lowing wavs: 

(1) Cash at auction. 

(2) To highest bidder on sealed proposal on due 
public notice and in such market as the public 
Interests require. 

(3) At the current market price if there is an 
established market for such property and cur- 
rent market quotations accompany the report of 
the sale, or at current market price as deter- 
mined by a Board of Appraisal. 

The latter method is the general method employed 

by the Construction Division in most instances. 


3l-Story Mercantile Building 
Charles E. Birge, architect, is preparing plans for a 
3l-storv office building to be erected on Wall Street, 
New York City, upon property owned by Joha Jacob 
Astor, of London. 


At an estimated cost of from $2,500,000 to 23.000, - 
000 a mercantile structure is planned for the south 
western corner of Seventh Avenue and West 39th St., 
New York City., No architect has yet been decided 
upon for the work. 
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Housing the Workers—An Unfinished Job 


By GEoRGE Gove in “The American City” 


HE abandonment by the Federal Government of completed developments by amortizing the remainder 


the major part of the war housing programme, 

for which $195,000,000 was appropriated by 
Congress, presents to several American cities a seri- 
ous problem and, simultaneously, an unprecedented 
opportunity. 

It now seems assured that few of the industrial 
housing projects planned or under construction will 
be completed by the Government. Of approximately 
eighty projects planned, not less than fifty must be 
abandoned in their present condition, as planned or 
partially completed, if Congress carries through its 
programme of delimiting Government war expendi- 
iures, as now proposed in a joint resolution before the 
Senate. If these housing projects are abandoned, 
several industrial cities, in which the housing problem 
vas serious even prior to the war, whose expectations 
and hopes had been raised by the allotments of Gov- 
ernment funds for housing purposes, will experience 
disappointment. Morover, several of these cities will 
Le confronted with the duty of determining what 
shall be done with large tracts of land acquired by 
the Government at condemnation value, on whicn 
town planners and architects have worked for weeks 
or months, and on which contractors have already 
been engaged at grading, excavation and construc- 
tion. Are these communities to permit such projects 
to be left as they are, to become part of the war's in- 
evitable junk heap, or will they seize the initiative 
now, assume the burden which the Government relin- 
quishes, and carry forward to completion their own 
housing projects? 

It will be remembered that the Governnfent housing 
programme was undertaken very late in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. By last July the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army had undertaken the construction 
of sixteen projects, mostly of temporary and emer- 
gency character, because of the temporary nature of 
the munition plants served. These temporary houses, 
usually located in isolated districts, were built by 
munition manufacturers, who acted as agents of the 
Government. Such projects, now completed for the 
greater part, have become integral parts of the plants 
which thev were intended to serve. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, with a Congres- 
sional appropriation of which $75,000,000 was avail- 
able for housing, had made a good start by July in 
a dozen places and is now approaching the comple- 
tion of its entire programme. In the financing of 
these developments the shipbuilding corporations to 
be served were permitted to furnish about five per 
cent. of the funds and will acquire ownership of the 


over a period of from ten to fifteen years. 

The ultimate ownership of all emergency fleet de- 
velopments will be vested in the corporations in which 
the tenants are employed. This is likewise true of 
the so-called ordnance developments. But the ques- 
tion of ownership of the developments created by the 
United States Housing Corporation, many of which 
were designed to serve not one but many industries 
and were located not in isolated villages but in large 
and growing industrial cities, was not determined by 
any action of the Housing Corporation and is still to 
be decided by Congress, which reserved the right to dis- 
pose of the properties by a specific clause in the ap- 
propriation bill. 

The United States Housing Corporation, in the De- 
partment of Labor, began in June with an appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000, which was soon followed bv an 
additional appropriation of $40,000,000. This fund 
was allotted to about eighty cities, a few being “ord- 
nance towns” then uncompleted, but the majority be- 
ing located in industrial cities of considerable popu- 
lation. Many of these plants, converted to munition 
manufacture from a peace-time production of large 
volume and wide diversity of products, are now rap- 
idly resuming their normal pre-war functions, look- 
ing to a normal peace-time expansion. In many of 
these cities congestion and inadequate housing were 
a problem before the war. Unless these cities con- 
template a recession of industry and a population 
decline sufficient to place them below the rank which 
they had attained prior to the war, the need for hous- 
ing will not be less to-morrow that it was yesterday. 
Few industrial cities expect such a decline. With the 
cancellation of war contracts and the inevitable but 
temporary slowing up of production during the period 
of adjustment, there will be a necessary shifting of 
labor and a release from the congestion of the past 
year. But it is certain that the industrial cities in 
which industry prior to the war was growing in vol- 
ume and diversity, in which there was norinally a 
healthy growth and population increase, normal in- 
crease after the war will present again, if indeed it 
does not now, the problem of inadequate housing for 
the workers. In such cities it is a question if there 
can be a surplus of good houses available for workers 
and their families at reasonable rents. 

In the event that Congress decides to abandon the 
projects planned and carried to partial completion in 
these cities, the immediate challenge to these com- 
munities is obvious. Will the Chamber of Commerce 
or some other organization representative of the com- 
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munity devise a plan for locally financing the prose- 
cution of the housing programme? 


Prior to the war several American cities had under- 
taken the solution of the housing problem on their own 
initiative. Bridgeport, Conn., Kenosha, Wis., and 
other cities had created independent housing corpora- 
tions, operating without profit and wholly in the pub- 
lic interest, and these corporations were already 
launched upon an extensive programme of city build- 
ing when war was declared. Bridgeport, through the 
initiative of the Chamber of Commerce, bv creating 
such a corporation, invested approximately $1,000,000 
in model homes for workingmen. Such limited divi- 
dend corporations are now admirably suited to under- 
take the solution of the housing needs of these com- 
munities now and for all time. By the revolving of 
the housing fund, present projects may be completed 
end future development assured. Moreover, such 
corporations, operating in the public interest, offer 
for the first time in this country a practical agency 
through which may be developed a workable plan for 
conserving the increment in property values and apply- 
ing this increment to the betterment of the develop- 
ment and of the community. One of these corpora- 
tions is now at work upon such a plan, the consum- 
mation of which will mean much to the community 
and to all communities which have been struggling 
with housing difficulties in the past. 


Congress is now deciding which of the Government 
housing projects will be completed, and which will 
be abandoned. Later, a decision will be reached re- 
garding the disposition of all projects, completed and 
uncompleted. Whether these decisions will safeguard 
the best interests of the communities involved it 1s 
impossible to predict. It is apparent that Congress is 
committed to no policy now, and the presumption is 
justified that Congress will be receptive to any plan 
of a practicable, business-like nature which possesses 
reasonable merit. Because of the emergency justifica- 
tion of Federal housing, the varietv of projects under- 
taken, the different stages of completion of many of 
the projects and the different policies which have pre 
vailed in the several Government housing agencies, it 
is unlikely that Congress will interest itself in the 
elaboration of any forward-looking plan whereby the 
present housing may form the nucleus of an enlight- 
ened housing programme for the future. The present 
situation points to but one prospect. When the own- 
ership of these projects passes from the Government 
it will pass to agencies of a kind which have hereto- 
fore operated in the realty and investment field, ade- 
quately financed to undertake a large operation. If 
this prediction is justified, the present situaticn offers 
an unprecedented opportunity for speculative enter- 
prise. One of the possible conditions of the transfer 


of this property provides for the writing off of the 
actual war cost as represented by increased cost of 
labor and materials. It is proposed to accomplish this 
writing off by fixing the value of the Government 
housing properties by appraisal five years after the 
war. 


If the conditions of transfer prove attractive to 
speculative enterprises, how much more so should 
they be to the organized public agencies in the com- 
munity. With land acquired by the Government at 
a condemnation of value, with access to town plans and 
architects’ drawings, on which a large investment has 
already been made by the Government, with material 
bought and delivered and a project well started and 
available at a pre-war cost, what community will lack 
the initiative to carry through its own housing pro- 
gramme? What chamber of commerce, in any city in 
which allotment for Government housing has been 
made, will fail to undertake the work which the Gov- 
ernment cannot now prosecute? And there are many 
other cities to which no Government appropriation has 
been allotted, where, limited dividend corporations 
could now promote housing developments urgently 
needed for the expansion of local industries. 


With plans formulating for the resumption of pub- 
lic works on a large scale, and for providing work for 
ihe unemployed during the readjustment period, the 
time for action is at hand. Iere is an opportunity 
and an obligation which chanrbers of commerce can- 


not afford to reject. 


Easier to Prevent Fires Than to Extinguish 
Them 

OLT.OWING a comprehensive survey of the civic 

and industrial conditions and needs of Albany, 

N. V., the Reconstruction Committee of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the city made a series of recom- 

mendations which included a thorough study of the 

housing situation, and the adoption of practices that 

would make for a reduction in the fire loss, the com 

mittee wisely asserting "it is easier to prevent a fire 
than to extinguish it.“ 

Whenever intelligent thought to the fire hazard is 
given the conclusion is inevitably reached that the 
most effective means of preventing loss lies in the 
erection of fire resistive buildings, or in the equip- 
ment of those already built with such protective de- 
vices as alarms, automatic sprinklers, wired glass, 
netal window frames, and the like. While the initial 
cost of such equipment mav seem high, and is in 
comparison with inferior substitutes, in the long run 
the investment will prove a financially profitable one, 
while the owner or tenant at all times has the comfort- 
ing assurance that thr menace of fire s -emote. 
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Housing Legislation for New York State 


ROM a programme of suggested activities in 

New York State prepared by the City Club of 

the Metropolis we extract the following, dealing with 
housing legislation: 

The Need.—Adequate housing for all classes in 
the community, including that receiving the lowest 
wage, is essential to national efficiency, prosperity and 
well-being. The heavy costs of labor turnover, indus- 
trial unrest and disorder, and impaired health and 
efficiency, all of which affect not only labor but so- 
ciety as a whole, are in no small measure due to the 
improper housing of the wage-earner of limited means. 
This fact our experience in the war proved con- 
clusively. 


Hitherto the commercial builder has not supplied 
proper houses in sufficient quantity available at low 
rents, and there is no prospect that such a supply wil! 
in the future be forthcoming. Other sources of sup- 
ply, in comparison with the need, are insignificant. 
The almost total cessation of commercial building of 
houses during the war has made this need at this 
time unusually acute. 


The Remedy.—The fact that our previous efforts 
to obtain adequate housing in this country have failed 
can no longer be ignored, but it may be doubted 
whether we agreed upon the remedy Before the 
war our public authorities limited themselves to the 
prevention, in some measure, of the erection of unfit 
houses; while all the other progressive countries of 
the world endeavored also to increase the supply of 
good housing of the type most needed, and spent or 
lent at low rates of interest public moneys to that end. 
This latter policy our National Government adopted 
as a war measure by building houses, in some cases, 
for its munition and shipbuilding workers. Shall we 
not in this state adopt and extend the same policy 
as a peace measure? If so, shall it be done by the 
state or the municipalities? What machinery shall 
be framed for these novel undertakings? What 
standards for these houses shall be adopted? IIow 
shall they be enforced? Must extra precautions 
against the erection commercially of unfit houses also 
be adopted? The safest and, indeed, the quickest 
way to settle these and many similar questions is for 
the state to appoint a commission to investigate ant 
report on the matter. In so doing, the Legislature 
may well follow the course pursued in the zoning of 
New York City and appoint a commission of citizens 
representative of all the varied interests involved, add- 
ing in this case, perhaps, a few legislators. It is be- 
cause this method is at once so scientific and so demo- 
cratic that it has proved to be so just and so practi- 
cal. 


Surplus Building Material Held by Gov't 


CCORDING to late estimates the Government 
now has on hand surplus building material, 
which it desires to dispose of, as here noted: 

Brick, 14,516,000; hollow tile, 2,235,403; cement. 
115,523 bbls.; lime, 77,560 bbls.; flue linings, 29.226 
lin. feet; mictal lath. 1,122,313 sq. feet; wood lath, 
2,695 m.; wallboard, 5,406,429 ; roofing, 202.208 rolls; 
building papers, 52,377 rolls; nails, 159,622 kegs; re- 
inforcing steel, 3.000 tons; sewer pipe, 577,407 tons; 
wood shingles, 908 m. 

It is the policy of the Government in the sale of 
supplies to consult representatives of the industries 
concerned whenever sales are to be made in volume 
likely to disturb trade conditions. 


Building Operations in New York State 
CCORDING to official reports, building opera- 
tions in the first and second class cities of New 
York State in the month of November last amounted 
to less than $3,000,000, or S2. 826,717, to be exact. In 
the same months of 1917, 1916 and 1915 the figures 
were respectively $8,000,000, $12,000,000 and $18,- 
000,000. The cities of Buffalo and Troy reported 
greater building activity in November, 1918, than in 
the same month of the previous year. 


Canadians Alert to the Fire Menace 


A MONG other measures advocated by the Domin- 

ion Fire Prevention Committee or the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association were the enactment of 
legislation “fixing personal responsibility for fires oc- 
curring after failure of the owners to comply with the 
requirements of inspectors appointed or authorized by 
the Government,” and “the wider adoption of auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment.“ 


Building Activity at Norfolk, Va. 
HERE is probably more buiiding activity going 
on in and about Norfolk, Va,, at the present 
time than in any other section of the country. The 
Federal Government, it is reported, plans the erection 
cf a number of structures, the cost of which will reach 
close to forty million dollars once they be completed. 
All work is of solid masonry construction and of a 
desirable character. 


O. F. Merrill is the engineer in charge of the erec- 
tion of the reinforced cold storage building planned for 
the Merrell-Soule Company of Syracuse, N. V. The 
contract for the work has been given the Turner Con- 
struction Company, of New York. 
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Importance of Proper Fire Doors 


A LTHOUGH fire doors constitute one of the most 
important parts of building equipment, says 

"The Protection," purchase of them usually re- 
ceives scant attention from the building owner. This 
matter is usuallv left by the owner entirely to his 
architect, or the fire door job is bid on not as a sepa- 


rate piece of work but with the carpenter's figures. . 


Too many times the architect and contractor are in- 
terested onlv in getting such fire doors as will "get 
by." It is said by fire door contractors that at least 
75 per cent of the architects do not understand under- 
writers’ requirements for fire doors and will not con- 
sult underwriters to learn. Instead of specifying ex- 
actly what type of door shall be used at each particular 
opening, the architect calls for bids on “standard” 
fire doors. Standard is a term which may mean a 
great many things. It may mean that the door is to 
comply with the state or city building code only; it 

say mean that the door is to comply with the under- 
writers’ standard in addition; it may or may not mean 
that underwriters’ approved hardware is to be used 
in hanging the door. These and numerous of the 
word "standard," which interpretations must be made 
by bidding fire door contractors, cause bids to be made 
by different firms upon the expectation of furnishing 
entirely different equipment. 


Price Instead of Quality Sought 

In nearly every instance, even where the architect’s 
spicifications for fre doors are extremely indefinite, 
bids on fire door jobs are almost invariably given to 
the lowest bidder, without any consideration of quality 
in material or workmanship to be furnished. The 
consequence is that each fire door contractor is liable 
to base his bid on what he thinks will be the mini— 
mum expenditure which will enable him to put in doors 
which will be passed by the inspectors after they are 
hung instead of bidding on the tvpe of fire door which 
would be best suited for each particular situation. 
The fire door contractor cannot be severely censured 
for this practice. Since quality and workmanship are 
not considered, he m'ust quote price to get the job. 
He dare not go over the head of the architect or con- 
tractor to the owner himself to point out the desira- 
bility of purchasing better or more suitable goods be- 
cause much of his future business depends upon re- 
taining the good will of the architect or contractor on 
the work. The result is as always, when price is the 
first consideration, that the fire door contractor tries 
first to get the job, and secondly to make some money 
out of it. Nearly every fire door contractor would be 
glad to bid on definite specifications if he had the op- 
portunity. 


When the architect or contractor has got his low 
price, he can expect work to be done in keeping with 
it. Few architects or contractors will know that under 
the underwriters’ requirements two ply fire doors may 
be used on stairway and elevator shafts for protection, 
but that three ply doors are required on fire and divi- 
sion walls and for fire cut-offs and boiler rooms. 
Neither do they know that through bolts should be 
used in hanging tin covered fire doors instead of ex- 
pansion bolts. The fire door contractor having bid on 
indefinite specifications probably puts in two ply fire 
doors everywhere, uses expansion bolts, does not use 
underwriters’ hardware and the architect does not 
know the difference until he is informed by the insur- 
ance inspector after the work has been completed. 


Architect Not a Universal Expert 


Much has been done in recent years to bring about 
greater efficiency among architects in the handling of 
fire protection problems. But every building owner 
and prospective building owner should remember that 
no architect can expect to qualify as an expert in every 
phase of building construction. If it is true that seven- 
tv-five per cent of the architects do not have the knowl- 
edge and information necessarv to draw up definite 
and clear specifications for fire door requirements, 
then the owner should deal directly with the fire door 
contractor and not through an architect or a carpen- 
ter. The man who is building should pick out a fire 
door contractor in whont he has confidence and ask his 
advice on the kind and quality of door which is most 
suitable for each particular opening to be closed. The 
owner should ask for suitability, quality and work- 
manship. Costs may be a litle higher in the begin- 
ning but they will assuredly be lower in the end. The 
least that a builder may do in justice to himself is to 
insist that his architect shall be thoroughly familiar 
with underwriters’ requirements and state building 
codes and then draw up definite fire door specifications 
for each opening if the architect expects to accept the 
lowest bid received. Only in this way can the builder 
expect to get fire doors best suited in quality and work- 
manship to the location. 
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Warning Against Film Danger 

STRONG note of warning in regard to the 
A storage of moving picture films is sounded in 
a preliminary report by engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who investigated 
the fatal fire and explosion which occurred in Pitts- 
burgh on January 7. Upon this date, the seven-storv 
Film Exchange Building at 804 Penn avenue was 
wrecked, ten people were killed and twenty others in- 
jured, many of them seriously. The explosion was of 
terrific force, the back wall of the first three floors, 
two bricks thick, being blown across an eight-foot 
alley. 

The National Board engineers report that “practi- 
cally all recognized safeguarding features in connec- 
tion with the storage of film were utterly disregarded." 
For example, vaults having double doors were pro- 
vided, but the doors were left wide open; there was 
no extinguishing equipment; the important require- 
ment of vents for removing the dangerous gases of 
decomposition was complied with in a purely nominal 
manner, some of the vaults being vented directly into 
the building, or into shafts that were too small or 
that were closed at their upper ends. Furthermore, 
large quantities of film were kept outside of the vault. 


On one floor, employes slept and cooked in the same 
room where naked reels of film were exposed, and it 
is rumored that smoking was indulged in. There were 
unprotected steam radiators throughout the building; 
the use of metal containers for the reels of film was 
largely disregarded; there were no fire escapes, and 
the stairways were not enclosed. These open stair- 
ways permitted the extremely rapid circulation of the 
gasses of decomposition to all parts of the building. 
While most of the floors were devoted to the storage 
of film, the sixth floor was occupied by a manufac- 
turer of ladies’ clothing. A large number of the girls 
employed in this factory were either killed or seriously 
injured, since their escape had been cut off by the 
mass of flame spreading up the stairs. 


The engineers report that the fire probably origi- 
nated upon the third floor and that the building quickly 
became filled with inflammable gases which spread 
through the stairways. Explosions of these gases ig- 
nited films upon other floors, the most serious explosion 
occurring on the second floor. The report says, “con- 
ditions as serious as those existing in this building be- 
fore the fire are present in practically all of the large 
cities of the country. There has been little legislation 
in regard to eliminating the hazard and even less en- 
forcement of betterments.” 

As to the remedies suggested, the report says: 

“The elimination of the use of the inflammable nitro- 
cellulose film is the logical solution to the question of 


reducing this serious hazard. The enactment of laws 
prohibiting further printing of motion pictures upon 
nitro-cellulose film should be inaugurated, but such 
prohibition will not remove the hazard which will 
exist for many years from the present stock of nitro- 
cellulose film, and in order to avoid other disasters, 
it will be necessary to enact and enforce adequate 
provisions covering nitro-cellulose motion picture film. 

“The essential features of such legislation follow: 

"First—A reduction in the amount of inflammable 
film exposed to the minimum consistent with the ac- 
tual operation of the business. This would prohibit 
the leaving of film exposed on racks and tables in the 
various rooms of the exchange, and would require 
rigid inspections on the part of the fire department 
to assure good housekeeping by the employes of the 
exchange. 

“Second—The prohibition of the handling of such 
film or its storage, except in rooms and vaults ade- 
quately protected by automatic sprinklers. The na- 
ture of the product requires vaults to be equipped with 
at least one head to each 800 pounds of film. 

“Third -The requirement that all film of this nature 
be stored in vaults of fireproof construction, with an 
ample vent opening from cach direct to the outside 
of the building and, preferably, extending to the roof ; 
all doors to be of a tvpe which can be readily opened 
and closed, and normally to be kept closed." 


To Build Concrete Warehouse 
HUNDRED thousand dollar plant will 
replace the cotton compress which, with two 

thousand bales of cotton, was destroyed by fire several 
weeks ago, at Moultrie, Ga. 

Work will begin within the next few weeks and the 
new compress will be ready for service before the next 
cotton season begins. A six-unit bonded warehouse 
will be added to the plant. These units will have a 
storage capacity of more than a thousand bales each. 
The warehouse is to be built of concrete and an auto- 
matic sprinkling system will be installed. 


Fire Losses in East Orange, N. J. 


Fire losses of $20,677.25 reported by Fire Chief 
George L. Mitchell for the past year in East Orange, 
are lower by $9,779.50 than in 1917. The figure ranks 
among the lowest on record for the city. The biggest 
loss of the year is placed at $8,000 for the fire in Sep- 
tember that destroved the Rollo Rink in Halsted Street. 
The efficiency of the department, the chief says, is 
preventing fires from gaining headway. He points out 
that the value of property exposed to danger where 
fires have occurred, exclusive of contents, amounted 


to $929,400. 
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Why the Underwriters approve 
Barrett Specification Roofs— 


Photo above shows the roof of the 
Ashton Building in Grand Rapids after 
a recent fire. 


The building carried a Barrett Specifica- 
tion type of roof which served as an air- 
proof fire-blanket—and served well! 


A report of the fire states that the fire- 
men played two heavy streams on this 
roof for two hours while the fierce fire 
raged in the upper stories. 


Yet the roof did not burn and only suc- 
cumbed where the destruction of the 
roof boards and beams brought about a 
complete collapse of the support. 


In fire that twisted steel and melted cop- 
per, the roofing only smoked, softened 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
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and cooked; but it did not blaze or fur- 
nish fuel to the flames! 


Notice how strips of it hung on the raft- 
ers where flames could attack it edge- 
wise, and yet it was not consumed! 


No wonder the Underwriters Labora- 
tories put Barrett Specification Roofs in 
“Class A” and accord them the base rate 
of fire insurance! 


20-Year Guaranty 

We now guarantee Barrett Specification Roofs to 
last for twenty years without cost for mainte- 
nance. The guaranty is a Surety Bond issued by 
one of the largest surety companies in America, 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Baltimore. It is offered on all roofs of 
fifty squares and over in all cities in the United 
States and Canada of 25,000 population and 
more, and in smaller places also where our In- 
spection Service is available. 


with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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WEATHER: 


Always warm in 
winter and cool 
in summer if you 
are in a firesafe 
home, office or 
factory building. 


The Hirepronofing News 


CONTAINING LETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW DEVICES AND 
APPLICATIONS OF MATERIALS WHICH ARE OF REAL VALUE IN 
FIRESAFE BUILDING: ALSO NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKLETS, 
CATALOGS AND OTHER FIRESAFE LITERATURE, WITH OTHER 


LATEST 
EDITION 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE FIREPROOFING FRATERNITY 
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Copyright by Constrvction Publish- 
ing Co., of New York, N. Y., 1916 


New York City, N. Y., January, 1919 
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Decrease in Steel Earnings 


With the cessation of war busi— 
ness the earnings of the great steel 
manufacturers of the country have 
fallen off notably, and a further 
decline may be looked for before 
an upward trend sets in with the 
resumption of building activity. In 
the three months ended December 
31. 1918, the net earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
after tax deductions, were $36,354,- 
165, as against $42,961,689, for the 
preceding quarter, or a drop of 
over $6.600.000. Because of this 
falling off in income the extra div- 
idend paid upon the stock for the 
quarter was cut from 2 to 1 per 
cent; though the regular dividend 
of 14 upon common and 1% upon 
preferred stock was ordered. 


A cut in the per share carnings 
of the Inland Steel Company for 
1918 is shown in the report for 
that year just issued. Vi héreas 
the net profits, after deducting 
taxes and charges, in 1917, were 
equivalent to $42.14 a share on the 
825.019.500 capital stock outstand- 
ing, the rate for 1918 was only $25.- 
60 a share. 


The net earnings for 1918 ag- 
gregated $14,473,512, against $21.- 
240,783 in 1917, and the net profit, 
after the deduction of deprecia- 
tion, interest, Federal taxes, etc., 
totalled $5,166,549 for 1918, against 
$10,535,068 for the previous year, 
a drop of more than 50 per cent. 
Dividends for 1918 were changed 
but little, and the surplus as the re- 
sult of the year’s operations was 
$3,165,189, against $8,535,248 for 
1917. 


The net earnings of the Amer- 
ican Brass Company for 1918, are 
shown to have been $3,992,219, as 
against $7,109,177 for the previous 
vear and $10,991,669 reported in 
1916. Heavily increased operat- 
ing expenses, and especially wages, 
was responsible for the decline in 
the earnings. The assets of the 
corporation at the close of 1918 


were $47,970,361. 


Priceless 


Davenport Ordinance Compels Use of Sprinklers 


Davenport, Iowa, is a citv of ap- 
proximately 50.000 inhabitants. 
The city recently adopted a com- 
plete and modern building code 
which, among other requirements, 
calls for the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers in buildings hous- 
ing a number of occupancies. Build- 
ing Commissioner. Ralph. Graham 
has compiled and edited the code 
which has been published in book 
form. The section defining (by oc- 
cupancy) the buildings which must 
be protected by a sprinkler system 
is here given. 


Description of Occupancies 
“The following existing buildings 
and those hereafter erected or re- 
constructed for purposes herein 
mentioned shall be equipped with 
an approved automatic sprinkler, 
as otherwise provided. 


1. Non-Fireproof Stables. Three 
or more stories in height, if occu- 
pied in part for living roonis for 
one or more families. 


2. Non-Fire Proof Cold Storage 
Warehouses. Six (6) stories. 


Area and Employes Considered 

3. Buildings Used for the Sale or 
Manufacture of Combustible Mer- 
chandise, Excepting Department 
Stores. All non-fireproot build- 
ings, other than those hereinbefore 
specified, six (6) stories or more in 
height, where more than one person 
for each one hundred (100) square 
feet of floor area on the third or 
fourth floors, or more than one per- 
son for each one hundred and fifty 
(150) square feet of floor arca on 
anv floor above the fourth floor, are 
employed; and in the basement and 
sub-basement of all non-fireproof 
buildings, three (3) or more stories 
in height, used wholly, or in part. 
for the purpose of the sale or stor- 
age and manufacture of merchan- 
dise, excepting department stores, 
when such buildings cover a ground 
area of over four thousand (4,000) 
square feet: also, in all fireproof 
buildings eight (8) or more stories 


in height. used for the storage, sale 
or manufacture of combustible mer- 
chandise, where more than two (2) 
persons for each one hundred (100) 
square feet of floor area on any 
floor above the fifth, are employed; 
and further provided that a sprink- 
ler equipment shall not be required 
above the basement floor in any 
building where stairways and ele 
vator shafts are bricked up, and 
openings have fire doors or win- 
dows. 


Exceptions for Superior Construction 

4. Office Buildings, Club Houses, 
Providing Sleeping Acommodations 
for Less Than Twenty (20) Per- 
sons. 


(a) All rooms in basements and 
cellars used for storing combustible 
material; provided, however, that 
sprinkler systems will not be re- 
quired in safety deposit vaults and 
other vaults for the storage of rec- 
ords, files and other documents 
which would be subject to material 
water damage in case of the acci- 
dental discharge of a sprinkler head. 


(b)In all rooms in basements and 
cellars of non-fireproof buildings 
used for restaurant kitchens or 
boiler rooms, provided that sprin- 
klers shall not be required in boiler 
rooms and rooms used for the stor- 
age of coal, if such rooms are en- 
closed bv brick walls, having auto- 
matic or self closing approved fire 
doors on opening. 


(c) Around all stairs and eleva— 
tors in basements and cellars, un- 
less such stairs and elevators are 
enclosed in masonry or incombusti- 
ble walls, having approved self- 
closing or automatic doors on open- 
ings ; provided, however, that sprin- 
klers or automatic doors will not be 
required on exterior stairways, or 
on interior stairways leading up to 
safety deposit vaults and other sim- 
ilar premises which are separated 
by fireproof walls from the other 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Che Hireproofing News 


Cleveland 
7 Museum of Art 
Beautiful Caen Stone 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger's Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will] soon ruin a 


Do Business by Mail 


VER dc table, gti Pet 
catalogue contains vital informa- 


25 mailing Mists, 99%, 


product of such delicate color and tex- 


ture as caen stone. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 
Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia 
Cnicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Fran— 
cisco Export Dept. Berger New 


Bldg. 
XZork City, U. 8..A. 
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Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive St, 


Ross-Gould 
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Lists St.Louis 


Plan to Aid Home Builders 


Aid to home builders on a na— 
tional scale and in a manner similar 
to that by which the Federal Farm 
Loan banks aid agriculture has been 
suggested to the Division of Public 
Works and Construction Develop— 
ment of the Department of Labor 
by President Kessler of the United 
States League of Building and 
Loan Associations in order to in- 
terest the public in building during 
the transition period irom war to 
peace. 


Building loan associations of 
this country, according to this plan, 
would perform for workingmen 
much the same service as that per- 
formed for farmers by farm loan 
banks. Mortgages made over to 
building and loan associations, it 
is suggested, should be rediscount- 


able at Federal Reserve banks, in 
order that these associations might 
render most effective service. At 
present, however, two difficulties 
stand in the way. First, the associ- 
ations are not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system and have 
no capital stock and reserve therein; 
second, the reserve banks are de- 
signed for handling commercial pa- 
per, not mortgages. 


The solution of the first problem 
suggested is that special measures 
be taken to protect the reserve 
banks and that the second be met 
by limiting the amount of mort- 
gages rediscounted. As an alterna- 
tive it is thought that the Farm 
Loan banks might be authorized to 
accept mortgages on homes as well 
as on farm lands. Either method, it 
is thought, would be preferable to 


the creation of new organizations. 

The building loan associations are 
admirably equipped to finance home 
building, and it is believed that they 
can assist greatly in private home 
building, which is needed now to 
relieve congestion. 
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Davenport Ordinance Compels Use of Sprinklers 
(Continued from page 165) 


portions of, or rooms in the base- 
ment premises which are hereinbe- 
fore required to be equipped with 
sprinkler systems. 


To Protect Human Life 

5. Hotels, Club Houses, Lodging 
or Rooming House Purposes, 
Where Such Building Has Sleep- 
ing Accommodations for Twenty 
(20) or More Persons. 

(a) Onall floors and bascments, 
if non-fireproof buildings more than 
two (2) stories in height and hav- 
ing an area of more than six thou- 
sand (6,000) square feet, excepting 
reading rooms, smoking rooms, 
gymnasiums, and except hallways 
containing stair or elevator shafts 
enclosed with combustible or fire- 
proof material. 

(b) Sleeping rooms above first 
floor which are arranged in stalls, 
the partitions of which do not ex- 
tend to the ceiling, are not exempt- 
ed by the provisions of the previous 
paragraph. 

6. Parish Halls, Lodge Halls, 
Dance Halls, Banquet Halls, Skat- 
ing Rinks, Assembly Halls. 

Which are used regularly for the- 
atrical purposes shall have sprinkler 
svstem installed in all parts of build- 
ing used for this purpose except in 
the box office and auditorium. 

7. Moving Picture Theatres, 
Vaudeville Shows, Where an Ad- 
mission Fee is Charged and Regu- 
lar Performances Are Given. 

Building of ordinary construction 
more than two (2) stories in height. 
If buildings for these purposes the 
sprinkler system shall be installed 
in all the rooms of that part of the 
building used for the purpose as 
listed in this paragraph, except in 
the box office and auditorium. 

Places of Assemblage 


8. Public Theatres, where an ad- 
mission fee is charged and movable 
scenery is used, assembly halls seat- 
ing three hundred (300) or more 
and containing a permanent stage 
and regular theatrical vaudeville is 
staged shall have sprinkler svstems. 

In all rooms except box offices, 
auditorium, toilet rooms, offices, 
and space over auditorium, provid- 
ed no combustible material is stored 
or kept in said space. 

Provided. however, that public 
halls and club halls with a seating 
capacity of less than six hundred 
(600), although occasionally used 
for theatrical presentations shall not 


be construed to be public theatres 
within the meaning of the term, not- 
withstanding the fact that movable 
scenery is used upon the stages 
thereof on such occasions and such 
public halls and club halls shall not 
be classed as "theatres" or “assem- 
bly halls," as defined in these para- 
graphs. 


9. Tenement and Apartment 


Buildings. 


More than two (2) stories in 
height and containing more than six 
(6) apartments, sprinkler systems 
shall be installed in the basement or 
cellar, including the floor of the 
first floor above the basement or cel- 
lar, shall be of fireproof construc- 
tion. Buildings divided into units 
of not more than six (6) apart- 
ments, each by a standard masonry 
dividing wall extending from the 
basement floor to a point three (3) 
feet above the roof and in which all 
openings were equipped with ap- 
proved doors are exempt. In build- 
ings of ordinary construction, more 
than three (3) stories and contain- 
ing more than twelve (12) apart- 
ments in existence at the time of 
the passage of this code. sprinkler 
svstems shall be installed in the 
basement and all partitions in such 
basement are protected by a cover- 
ing of three coats of fire-resisting 
plaster, or metal lath. 


10. Department Stores. 


More than three (3) stories in 
height, and those buildings two (2) 
stories in height which contain 
more than seven thousand five hun- 
dred (7,500) square feet of floor 


area. 


Public Schools 


11. School Houses and every 
building containing class rooms in 
special or general instruction, hav- 
ing seating capacity of more than 
fifty (50) people other than halls 
for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion. 


In all rooms, in basements of 
non-fireproof buildings, which are 
two (2) stories or more in height 
and have an area of more than four 
thousand (4,000) square feet, ex- 
cept class rooms, assembly roonts, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, dining 
rooms, museums, lavatories and 
reading rooms or book stack rooms, 
used in connection with reading 
rooms, 


In addition to these requirements, 
“when three or more buildings used 
for stores, factories or warehouses, 
communicate by openings through 
separating fire walls, the openings 
shall be protected by double fire 
doors, and each building shall also 
be provided with a system of ap- 
proved automatic sprinklers also 
serves to modify certain restric- 
tions in the code relating to frante 
buildings." 


Demand for Homes 


A shortage of nearly 1,000,000 
homes in the United States is indi- 
cated in a statement on building 
conditions formulated by twenty- 
five representatives of building and 
loan associations from almost every 
section of the United States, who 
recently held a conference in Wash- 
ington. The statement, made public 
through the State Council of De- 
fense, follows: 


“In normal times, under normal 
conditions, it required the building 
of about 600,000 homes per year to 
supply the normal growth of the 
country, and replace the losses oc- 
casioned by fire and other destruc- 
tive agencies. For the last two 
years, owing to causes growing out 
of the world war, this normal con- 
struction of homes has been practi- 
cally suspended. What housing 
construction has been accomplished 
has been for the major part that 
which was demanded to meet war 
conditions. Shortage of labor and 
restrictions on the use of building 
nfaterial stopped the work. 


"At this time there is a shortage 
of homes in America of nearlv 
1,000,000, to which must be added 
the normal requirements of the 
year just opening. Most of the 
present shortage has not been 
wholly abandoned, but has been 
merely postponed and delaved, and 
the pressure to inaugurate and com- 
plete this delayed construction will 
shortlv be telt, as soon as weather 
and climatic conditions make such 
work feasible. 


“The demohilization of the mili- 
tary and naval forces, now in prog- 
ress, and the release of workmen 
from the ship building and muni- 
tion plants and other war industries 
will furnish the supply of labor 
which has hampered building for 
the last two vears, and this, together 
with the removal of restrictions on 
the use of nfaterial and transporta- 
tion which so largely contributed to 
block the resumption of home build- 
ing now possible." 
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Do you know that REALTY'S circula- 
tion affords 100 per cent of prospects for 
you? 

Its readers are all Architects, Builders, 
Developers or Home Owners. 


Tell them the advantage of using your 
products. 


Write for rates. 


Advertising Department 


REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Realty Investors ! 
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Builders! 


Attention!!! | 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 


EAI Y 


In Word & Picture 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
FARM and FACTORY 
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What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 


Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile maps 


f ttn ape teat US KM M neo e B e sure t h at you see 
MANUFACTURERS! REALTY 


every month. 


Just say, “Send me one year of 
REALTY. Enclosed find check for 


| $2.50.” 
| REALTY PUBLISHING CO. 


: Send in your subscription NOW. 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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| CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


INSURANCE 
THE HOME company NEW YORK 
° Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Pioneer 


in recognizing, and providing for, the needs of Large Insurers, 
“THE HOME OF NEW YORK" has, through its well selected, widely 
distributed and numerous local agencies, continued the Service which 
it inaugurated for their benefit by conservatively and steadily enlarg- 
ing its underwriting capacity to meet their needs. 


The value of this service can be best appreciated by consulting our 
nearest Representative, or Special Department at the Home Office. 


: HE HOME FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
4 T Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 


f INSURANCE COMPANY e : 

; NEW YORK Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 

: Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 

f ORGANIZED 1853 

f STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE | 
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: If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


i 
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consistent presentation—in season and out—of your The second purpose is accomplished by actively 
product in CONSTRVCTION cannot fail to result fighting for legislation favoring firesafe construction 
favorably because the success of this publication and against laws permitting the continued use of 
depends upon wood—and remember that no company can do this 
work as effectively as a publication, that the fire- 
proofing fraternity” at present is a composite unor- 
ganized body comprising a number of separate units 
. . . representing more than a dozen industries, that there 
(2) what it actually accomplishes KO InCreneo the use j; practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you 
VVT have in CONSTRVCTION, that makers of fireproof 

The first objective is attained (intensively) through materials are now getting but one per cent. of the 
the editorial, news and advertising sections of business which ought to be theirs, that advertising in 
CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
magazine over the entire country to all the business orders, giving your goods the representation they 
and professional interests related to building, planning, deserve—and according this publication the co- 
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(1) how well it advances and proves the argument 
for proper fireproofing 
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: construction, equipment and maintenance. operation it merits. 
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Why Compromise With 
The Window Problem? 


Window efficiency lies not alone in securing an 
efficient window but also in securing the par- 
ticular type of window best adapted to the 
particular conditions encountered. This can 
be had, not from the “one window” line, but 
from the diversified line which permits a choice. 
Why compromise with some “all-around” 
window that is sure to be lacking in some 
feature essential to efficiency? 


The Pomeroy line of fire re- 
tardant windows includes more 
than 20 standard types—each 
developed and perfected to meet 
a specific combination of factors 
in the window problem—each 
the embodiment of highest win- 


dow efficiency in its particular ] 
type. 


POMEROY WINDOWS are 
made, not to meet a price 
but to set a standard of 
service. ”’ 


 H.POMEROY 
COMPANY, I Ne. mE 
20 EAST 42*» STREET NEW YORK 


FIRE 


WINDOWS 


Double Your Guard 


Newspaper reports of 
the daily destruction by 
fire of sawmills, grain 
elevators and other indus- 
trial plants, prove that 
now, more than ever be- 
fore, American business 
must guard against the 
firebug. 


You may be sure that 
your watchman is on duty 
every minute of the night 
if he carries a 


NEWMAN GRILLE 
WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK 


It watches your watch- 
man and compels him to 
make his rounds regularly. 


NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Reliable Watchman's Clocks 
for Nearly 50 Years 


170 Fulton Street 560 W. Washington Blvd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


507 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories 

T1 e their standard tests, Reynolds Shingles 
have proven themselves worthy of classification 
as fire preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a to surfacing of 
granulated slate, granite, etc., and they positively 
will not ignite from flying. sparks or brands. 
Where fire originates inside the building they 
have & marked blanketing influence. 

We call them "Safety First" because they 
protect from rain or storms, from heat or cold 
and from the common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt 
Shingles and you will make no mistake in insist- 
ing on Reynolds Shingles. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS 


There IS a difference between 
PEELLE DOORS 


_ “just counterbalance doors” 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient—BEST 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT” 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 


proved fire extinguishing devices more essential 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utmost degree. 
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ONI says : 


“To secure adequate protection for your 
valuable records and documents, your 
container must bear one of these two 


labels. 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. e 


INSPECTED SAFE CLASS A NO NENNEN 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Announcing the Greatest Achievement 
Ever Made in the Safe Industry 


EAR after year since 1905, THE SAFE-CABINET has forged ahead in its protection 

of business records, documents and all valuables. Long ago it passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and received their highest approval. It 
won the place of preferment in many great industries after exhaustive tests made by their 
own engineers. lt became the standard of efficiency for all businesses and professions through 
its mastery of fire. 


Now Comes the Crowning Accomplishment 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories recently promulgated a new schedule for rating fire-resisting con- 

tainers. Classifications were based on the degree of heat resistance offered by the different containers. 
The fire test requirements were severe and exacting. To successfully pass these tests meant the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


“The World's Safest Safe" 


After subjecting THE SAFE-CABINET to endurance tests under extreme heat i 

and recording its performance by the most modern methods of science, announce- 

ment was made that all tests had been successfully met and that THE SAFE- 

CABINET had been awarded both the Class “A” and “B” labels shown above. 

THE SAFE-CABINET is the first and only product so far to be approved 

under this new rating. It stands now, as always, at the pinnacle of protective 
containers. It has merited its title—'"The World's Safest Safe.“ 


Where Do You Keep Your Records? 


Write for our book — Written in Letters of Fire“ —a text book on | 

the subject of record protection. It contains valuable information and ll 
data that you should have. Get the facts about your own security— | 

ask for your copy of this book. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 3 s 


110 Green St., ` MARIETTA, OHIO 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., BUILDERS 
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If all factories were as well lightel by Daylight as this one, 
there would be no need of ‘‘Heatless Days’’; no need of artificial 
illumination in the day time which requires so much fuel to maintain 


With “FACTROLITE” in Windows 
and “PENTECOR” in Skylights 


the maximum of DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION is obtained 


Let us send you samples of FACTROLITE and PENTECOR 


(in paper-weight form) and literature which will interest you 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


"FACTROLITE" made "PENTECOR" made 
1/8" and 3/16" thick — Plain Glass 1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 
1/4" and 3/8" thick—Wire Glass 1/4" thick—Wire Glass 
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Lumber Prices at High Level 


HOSE who have been predicting a reduction 

from the present high prices of lumber, will do 

well to carefully note the following statement lately 

made by Horace F. Taylor, president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association: 


“The very clear majority of opinion we derive 
from representatives of the industry in all parts of 
the country, is in effect that there will be no further 
reduction in the cost of lumber for a long period, and 
that there is no safe ground, therefore, for postpon- 
ing building in the hope of a price reduction in this 
material. We look upon the present rather quiet con- 
ditions as temporary only and due to industrial re 
adjustment, soon to give place to every sound activity. 
The cost of making lumber offers no chance of re- 
duction, both on account of materials and supplies, 
and the cost of labor which, it seems not only neces: 
sary but desirable to maintain at as nearly an ade- 
quate rate as possible in view of the present cost of 
living. In addition to the ordinary increase in de- 
mand that is expected, an unusual call for lumber for 
export to Europe will soon begin to have its effect on 
the situation. Logging conditions during the present 
winter have been unfavorable, particularly in the 
North, and lumber production will apparently be less 
than that of normal years for some time to come. 
There is only one possible conclusion based upon the 
opinion of those consulted and that is that as far as 
the lumber market is concerned, the present is an 
advantageous time to purchase." 


Frame Hotels Burn 


HREE hotels and several adjoining cottages, all 

of frame construction, were destroyed by fire 

at Asbury Park, N. J., on February 23rd. Once ablaze 

the buildings burned quickly, the firemen being un- 

able to save any portion of them, despite the fact that 
a heavy rain was falling at the time. 


Asbury Park is one of the most attractive of the 
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North Jersey seaside resorts, being well laid out and 
its thoroughfares kept clean and in a high state of 
repair. For the most part its buildings save those 
in the mercantile section, are of frame construction: 
with wide porches and the deadly wood shingle roof; 
the whole presenting an inviting field for fire. It is 
just two years ago that several blocks at Asbury Park 
were burned in a fire that for a time threatened to 
wipe out a considerable part of the city, and was only 
stayed through a fortunate change in the wind, and 
the resistance offered by a brick church with a slate 
roof. So long as frame-built communities exist just 
so surely must we expect to hear of serious fires. 


15,000 Lives Lost in Building Fires 
O less than fifteen thousand lives were lost in 
building fires in the United States during the 
past year. Doubtless a still larger number were badly 
injured through the same cause; though no reliable 
statistics are available in such connection. 


What a severe arraignment the record presents as 
to the inadequacy of our state and municipal building 
codes governing the erection and maiatenance of 
structures in which human beings are forced to con- 
gregate. 


In these days when fire-safe building material is 
available at no greater cost than inflammable wood, 
and architects and engineers are thoroughly equipped 
to plan and contractors to erect properties that wov.d 
be virtually immune from the fire menace, municipal 
authorities that permit the continued erection of 
structures that take an annual toll of 15,000 lives 
needlessly, have much to answer for, and an aroused 
public conscience some day will demand a reckoning. 


In 1918 the total loss from fire in Tampa, Fla., was 
$210,000. For the same period 709 permits were 
issued for the erection of new houses or the repair- 


ing of old ones, the aggregate cost of which was 
$383,397. 
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Condemn ‘‘Three-Decker’’ Wooden Dwellings 


RGING the passage of a bill offered in the Mas- 
U sachusetts Legislature recently based upon the 
report of the City Housing commission of Bos- 
wooden 


, 


ton, witnesses condemned the "'three-decker' 
dwelling as a menace to lite. 


The bill prohibits the erection of multiple dwellings 
three stories in height, except they be of first or 
second-class construction anywhere in Boston, thus 
extending the provision to the sections not now cov- 
cred by the law controlling the areas within the build- 
ing limits. 


Matthew Sullivan, a Boston architect. produced 
figures to show that a second-class building may be 
erected nearly as cheaply as wooden structures by 
using the exterior walls at the corners to supply two 
sides of the chimneys, thus cutting the cost of the 
chimneys in half. 


Chairman Charles Logue of the Housing Commis- 
sion pointed to brick buildings directly across the 
street from where the committee was in session stat- 
ing that these structures were probably seventy-five 
years old. He said that their chimneys are so con- 
structed as to utilize one of the partition walls as one 
side of the chimney. 


Assistant Corporation Counsel Joseph P. Lyons of 
Boston said the bill had the approval of Mayor Peters. 


Chairman Logue said the bill is favored bv the 
Chamber of Commerce and the principal argument 
in its favor is the element of hazard, the three-decker 
being a distinct fire menace. While the first cost of 
a building of second-class construction might be 
greater than the wooden structure, the line where a 
saving begins 1s soon crossed through the smaller cost 
of upkeep of the brick structure. He cited the con- 
ditions in Salem and Chelsea where large sections of 
the city were burned because of the large number of 
wooden buildings there. He did not think that the 
law would discourage the building of three-story 
awellings. | 

Mr. Logue did not think the requirements of 
second-class construction would result in increased 
rents. He said that a brick house ts far more valuable 
after ten years than a similar house built of wood 
The only one who makes monev in the wooden three- 
decker is the speculator, he said. 


J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of the Boston Housing 
Commission, also spoke for the bill. He characterized 
the wooden three-decker as a tinder box and said a 
building with brick exterior is far more safe in case 
of fires. 


Building Commissioner Herbert A. Willson fav- 


ored the bill and said that he has always been opposed 
He did not think that they 
He said that 
these buildings are no longer allowed in Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. "There are places in Dorchester where 
people can shake hands from one bay window to an- 
other," he said, "and 1f a fire got started, there would 
be no stopping it.“ 


to wooden three-deckers. 
are more economical for the poor. 


An Incentive to Prompt Building 


S a practical replv to the assertion that building 
operations continue lethargic because of high 
costs of labor and materials, several prominent ma— 
terial manufacturing concerns have announced sharp 
reductions in the price of their products, and it is an- 
ticipated other institutions will follow suit. Notable 
among the manufacturers that have taken this for- 
ward step is the Flintcote Company, of Boston, man- 
ufacturers of asphalt-shingles and prepared roofings, 
and possessing country-wide distribution facilities. 


The new schedule of prices issued bv the Flintcote 
Company compares very favorable with that in exist- 
ence in pre-war davs: certain grades of material, in 
fact being cheaper today than they were two vears 
ago. 


In explaining the reasons that induced its action 
the Flintcote Company says in part: 


We had several reasons for doing this. One was to 
have the shrinkage take place in our stock rather 
than in yours. & second was to allow vou to have 
justified confidence in the stability of our prices. A 
third was to allow you to pass this confidence on to 
builders and owners who naturally want to know that 
prices are reasonably stable before they resume build- 
ing. And last, but by no means least, was our sense 
of duty in connection with the present labor situation. 
If, because prices are not stable, you are not buying 
and as a result our factory is not in operation, we our- 
selves are not employing labor. Consequently, unless 
we did all in our power to stabilize prices, thereby 
helping to remove obstructions in the way of a re- 
sumption of general building, we would be shirking 
one of our “readjustment” responsibilities. 


Another institution that has adopted the sensible 
price reduction plan of inducing the sale of its prod- 
uct is the American Radiator Company. which on 
January first announced a cut of twenty-five per cent 
vpon its boilers, radiators and vacuum cleaners; all 
of which enter into building construction or mainte- 
nance. 
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The Peril of Our Public Buildings 


PEAKING before a recent conference between 
the Committee on Co-operation with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters of the Fire 

Marshals’ Association of North America and mem- 
bers of the National Board staff, Professor Ira H. 
Woolson, consulting engineer of the Board, upon 
“The Peril of Our Public Buildings” said in effect: 


The majority of buildings are owned by individuals. 
companies or corporations. They are constructed and 
managed by their owners, and the loss of one with 
its contents has little public effect. 

Certain buildings, usually owned by corporations, 
such as churches, colleges, clubs and hospitals, which 
are semi-public in character, have a direct relation to 
the social life about them. Their destruction would be 
a community privation, but the financial loss would 
fall principally upon the small permanently organized 
group of persons who created them. 

There are other buildings, however, which are occu- 
pied and managed by public officials, such as state 
houses, court houses, city halls, libraries, school 
houses, county houses, and similar buildings erected 
with money raised by special tax ; also Federal build- 
ings, such as post offices, customs houses and others 
erected with funds appropriated by the Government. 


The burning of a building of any of the types enu- 
merated is nearly always a public calamity, as they 
house large quantities of legal records, public docu- 
ments, rare books, and historical papers and relics, 
all of which are of great value. 

The supervision of such buildings is usually vested 
in officials subject to the vicissitudes of politics. Such 
custodians, having no financial interest in the build- 
ings, naturally possess limited responsibilitv for their 
preservation. This situation is further complicated by 
the fact that there are frequently several official ten- 
ants in the same building, each more or less inde- 
pendent and supreme in his own domain. It there- 
fore often happens that the building superintendent 
(who is sometimes the janitor) is the only person well 
acquainted with all parts of a building. This indi- 
vidual is seldom qualified to render intelligent judg- 
ment upon the technicalities of fire hazards and proper 
methods for their removal. As a result of this ab- 
sence of efficient personal responsibility, hazardous 
conditions sometimes exist for years unappreciated 
by the occupants of such buildings or the public, al- 
though they would not be tolerated a week in many 
privately owned structures in the same city. It is 
literally a case of "What is everybody's business is 
nobody's business.” 

Have Impressive Appearance 

As a rule, the architecture of such buildings is of 

impressive, monumental character. They lend dig- 


nity to the municipality in which they are located, and 
are the pride of its citizens. They are well con- 
structed with solid masonry walls; fire-resistive floors 
and roofs; high ceilings; massive windows; marble 
stairways; an elevator or two; large heavy panelled 
doors, and all the features which, to the untrained 
eye, constitute a “strictly” or “absolutely fireproof” 
building, and they bear that reputation. 


When they burn, as they occasionally do, it is a 
puzzling surprise to the population. The fire is con- 
sidered mysterious, and almost as much of a miracle 
as would be the burning of a stone pile. Usually the 
cnly mystery about the burning is that it had not 
occurred before. 

The burning in recent years of the Houses of Par- 
liament in Ottawa, Canada; the State Capitol of New 
York, and the Federal Customs House at Bangor, 
Maine, are typical examples of many which could be 
mentioned illustrating the weakness of this class of 
buildings. 

In consulting some incomplete records, it is discov- 
ered sixty-four city and town halls were reported 
burned between March, 1914, and October, 1918. 
During the same period fires occurred in thirty-seven 
court houses, eight libraries, eight jails and fifteen 
miscellaneous public buildings. Some of these were 
absorbed in conflagrations, and would probably have 
been lost irrespective of the care taken to reduce the 
internal hazards, but many of the fires originated 
within the buildings themselves, and often the de- 
struction was complete. The list merely indicates the 
frequency with which such buildings burn. The com- 
mon causes mentioned were defective flues, spontan- 
eous combustion, smoking, defective electric wiring, 
hot coals on floors, etc., down the usual list of care- 
lessness. 

The greatest danger in these buildings is the open 
connections through all stories. Commonly, there are 
two stairways, more being added in proportion to the 
size of the building; the principal grand staircase near 
the main entrance, the service stairways at the rear 
or sides of the building, and often there are small 
private stairways coupling affiliated offices in different 
stories. These stairways are seldom enclosed and, 
therefore, with the hallways, constitute a network of 
open channels throughout the whole building favoring 
1apid distribution of fire. 

The stairs leading from the basement or cellar are 
commonly cut off by doors at the first story level, but 
this advantage 1s usually depreciated by an elevator 
shaft which is open in the basement story, and having 
artistic metal grills as its only protection in the stories 
above. 

Sometimes small hand-operated book or document 
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hoists will be found, also dust or waste paper chutes 
with an occasional ceiling ventilator from the top story 
rooms into the attic, which latter space is liable to be 
a repository for all sorts of inflammable material. 


Like Some ''Fire Fiend's" Planning 


The number and variety of such communicating 
channels in some buildings would almost lead one to 
believe that some fire fiend had planned them with 
diabolical cunning to insure the complete destruction 
of the buildings if ever they get on fire. Some of the 
minor flues are frequently installed long after a build- 
ing 1s erected, and were the brilliant idea of an occu- 
pant who thought only of convenience, and had no 
conception of the danger he was creating. 


Another class of unprotected connections in nearly 
all such public buildings which, though usually out of 
sight are nevertheless dangerous, are the ventilating 
ducts, also warm air ducts if that svstem of heating 
be employed. "These metal ducts cross the basement 
ceiling to risers which distribute throughout the build- 
ing. 

The basement is usuallv the storeroom for boxes, 
old furniture, surplus publications and other highly 
combustible material. A fire occurring in the base- 
ment is likely to escape discovery until it has gained 
considerable headway. If it becomes serious, the 
sheet metal ventilating and warm air ducts will get 
red hot, and although no flame enters them, the air 
within is superheated and distributed through the 
building, igniting everything combustible it touches 

In addition to the basement serving as a storeroom, 
one is liable to find a carpenter shop or paint shop 
located there in which smoking is freely permitted. 
Carelessly installed heating devices for a glue pot, 
also a gas or oil stove, or other temporary heating 
expedients, are frequently in evidence. The house- 
keeping is liable to be bad, and the heating plant is 
occasionally only partially isolated. The conditions 
are right for a fire at any time. 


Hazardous Conditions General 


I am convinced that the conditions which I have 
described exist to a greater or less extent in all public 
buildings; certainly they exist in many of the large 
Federal buildings in Washington, and it is surprising 
that they have not burned. 


It is quite evident that some pressure should be 
brought to bear to correct such evils. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is trying to do its part 
to prove the necessity for action. 


Although the hallway floors of a building may be 
of tile or marble and the stairways built entirely of 
marble, stone or metal, with no combustible material 
about them, they are nevertheless a serious fire hazard 
because thev act as flues to carrv the hot products 
of combustion from a fire in one part of a building 
tc another where combustible material is present. 


The danger of this method of fire transmission is 
little appreciated by those who have not studied it. 


When air is heated to 1,000 deg. F. or over—which 
Is a temperature quickly reached in most fires—it will 
ignite instantly everything combustible with which it 
comes in contact. The actual flames of a fire may 
extend onlv a few feet from the point of origin, but 
the hot smoke and invisible heat waves may easily 
travel through an incombustible stairway or hallway 
for fifty or one hundred feet and then ignite the 
whole surface of a wooden door in an instant. At 
the same time, glass door panels and fan lights will 
collapse by rapid expansion, and the intense heat en- 
tering rooms will cause them to burst into flames. 

A Fire That Jumped Five Floors 

An excellent example of this fact occurred two 
years ago in the Hotel Lenox in Boston. The fire 
started in a bed room on the third floor. The hot 
alr passed through an open door and up through a 
stairway and elevator shaft of incombustible construc- 
tion to the sixth story, and then travelled along the 
hallway until it found some doors left open by fleeing 
occupants. These rooms were burned out. At the 
same time it jumped from the sixth to the eleventh 
storv, and burned out a few rooms in the same man- 
ner. The intervening stories were very little injured, 
except that in some cases there was surface burning 
of a small amount of wood trim in the hallwavs. This 
action of heated air is common, but a fire is not often 
extinguished in time to preserve the evidence so well. 


It is surprising how small an opening through a 
wall or floor will suffice as a gateway for superheated 
air to start a fire on the opposite side. 


In investigating a fire in a reinforced concrete 
building at Far Rockaway, L. I., we discovered that 
the fire entered the concrete building from an adjoin- 
ing structure through a four-inch hole in the concrete 
party wall, and then passed to two stories above by 
way of two-inch holes in concrete floors where a 
heater pipe had been removed. At another place the 
hot air went through a one-inch hole in the party wall, 
and set fire to a wood pile! 


A representative of the Canadian Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has stated that from his experience 
he is confident many fires are transmitted through 
fire-resistive floors by means of super-heated air flow- 
ing through the small spaces surrounding steam and 
hot-water pipes. This opinion is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. He does not consider the loose fitting metal 
collars ordinarily used to close such openings suffi- 
cient protection, and urges that some reliable form of 
fire-stopping be devised for such openings. 


Dangerous electric lighting equipment frequently 
exists in public buildings, particularly if the installa- 
tion was made some vears ago before rules for such 
work were well established. It is also common prac- 
tice for some clerk to cut in an extra light or two 
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which will overload a circuit; and drop cords are 
allowed to become frayed and in condition to start 
a fire at any time. 


The Safeguards Recommended 
It 1s obvious that certain things should be done to 
safeguard properly these public buildings which are 
so important to the municipal and state life. They 
are: 


1. A fire cut-off should be made between basement 
or cellar and first story by enclosing stairways and 
elevator shafts in the basement with fire-resistive par- 
titions and installing fire-doors. The grade of such 
partitions should be suited to the character of the 
building; usually four inches of hollow tile or gyp- 
sum block, or metal studding covered with metal lath 
and plaster will be ample. 


2. So far as practicable, enclose all minor stair- 
ways throughout the building with fire-resistive parti- 
tions and fire-doors. At least cut off such stairways 
in each story by fire-doors. It would probably be im- 
practicable in most cases to enclose the main stair- 
way, but at least one fire-resistive partition with fire- 
doors should be installed in each hallwav in each 
story. 


3. Enclose elevator shafts in all stories, and if it 
extends into the attic, as is usually the case, the top 
should be fully enclosed with fire-resistive construc- 
tion. 


4. Close all minor openings possible between floors, 
and arrange a self-closing trap controlled by a fusible 
link for others. 


5. Isolate the heating plant by enclosing with 
masonry walls and fire-doors, and cover all ventilat- 
ing and heating ducts in basement or cellar with at 
least one inch of cellular asbestos board or some 
equivalent. Wherever possible install an automatic 
sprinkler system to cover repair shops or other haz- 
ardous occupancy in the basement. 


6. Require the installation of suitable fire fighting 
equipment ; standpipes with a fifty foot length of one 
and a half-inch hose where practical, and always a 
suitable number of approved fire extinguishers. 


7. Require an expert inspection of all electric equip- 
ment, and if necessary have repairs made. 


8. Insure that suitable connections are made to 
notify the fire department promptly in case of fire. 


9. Insist upon good housekeeping and proper dis- 
posal of refuse. 


10. Public record should be made of hazardous 
conditions found, and recommendations proposed. 


Public buildings of the class described exist in all 
states of the Union. They need the supervision of 
someone in each state competent to determine 
whether they possess serious fire hazards, and who 


would exert forceful influence to have them corrected 
if found. To my mind, the name of that person is 
"State Fire Marshal." 


The best means by which the recommended fire 
prevention measures shall be procured in each in- 
stance must, of course, be left to the judgment of the 
person advocating the action. In most cases, where 
it is necessary to spend considerable money to pro- 
tect a building, it is probable that the creation of pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the work will be the only 
way to obtain results. If the public can be made to 
realize the menace to its own property and safety, it 


will secure the appropriation of money for the pur- 


pose. 


Growing in Popularity 

T idea of converting old-fashioned frame stores 

or dwellings into thoroughly modern and de- 
cidedly attractive structures through the application 
of lath and stucco is rapidly gaining in popularity, 
and will continue so to do, as additional examples of 
transformed properties are completed. Many old- 
time buildings that were well regarded in their day, 
but fall far short of present standards, could at 
comparatively little expense be remodeled along artis- 
tic lines, and supplied with every convenience. 


This type of work, as CoNsTRUCTION has repeated- 
ly urged, should appeal to architects and contractors 


at a period in which new building is far below the 


normal, and if attractive sketches and plans were 
drawn up, many a man could be induced to remodel 
premises, which he would not dream of demolishing 
and yet which should be modernized in order to re- 
turn the maximum income from the investnient. 


Roof Fires at Indianapolis 

SE of soft coal is held responsible for the large 
U increase in the number of roof fires in Indian- 
apolis that have occurred during the past few months. 
The coal throws out numerous sparks, which alight- 
ing upon roofs during dry weather, cause ignition 
and require the services of the fire department for 
their satisfactory extinguishment. 


Present indications are that the Federal Government 
will complete the erection of a considerable number 
of houses at Washington, designed mainly to accom- 
modate the women: employees who entered the Na- 
tional service within the past two years, and who have 
been charged extravagant figures for their living 
quarters by private hotel owners. 


Governor Smith, of New York, is attentively study- 
ing the suggested erection of additional State buildings 
at Albany, the estimated cost of which is placed at 


$3,000,000. 
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Mayor of Indianapolis Urges Immediate Resumption 


of Building 


ON. CHARLES JEWETT, Mayor of Indian- 
H apolis, Ind., in a statement issued by the In- 
formation and Education Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, urges the immediate resumption 
of building activities as an aid to business and insur- 
ance against general unemployment of labor. Mayor 
Jewett says his city will go ahead with municipal work 
and pleads for the courage and determination essen- 
tial to mastering the obligations which come to the 
country as the price of peace. In his statement made 
ic a representative of the Division of Public Works 
and Construction Development of the Department of 
Labor, Mayor Jewett said: 

“We are well aware of the fact that the war cost 
this country an enormous sum of money—a far 
greater sum than we, as individuals, can conceive. 
The demands of war must be paid at whatever cost. 
We must not overlook the fact that our immediate 
responsibility is to discharge the cost of peace. Our 
country responded enthusiastically to every demand 
made upon it to meet the cost of war. Now that we 
enjoy the blessings of peace, we should be equally 
patriotic and enthusiastic in discharging the obliga- 
tions that naturally come to every community in the 
readjustment of our entire community life. 

“There 1s hesitation on the part of some in extend- 
ing business enterprises on account of the prevailing 
high prices of labor and material. This is evidenced 
in the building industry. This line of business activ- 
ity has been at a standstill for two vears. A revival 
of building enterprises will reach into the industrial 
field a very great distance. It involves setting into 
motion the wheels of industry which manufacture and 
produce steel, lumber, brick, cement and all other 
building material and building equipment which goes 
into the construction of such work. This means open- 
ing up employment for thousands of men in these 
various manufacturing plants. 

“The cost of labor and material is higher than be- 
fore the war, but there is no reason to believe that 
these costs will be subject to a perpendicular reduc- 
tion. It is more reasonable to believe that any de- 
cline in these costs will be gradual and not abrupt. 
The war raised greatly the plane of costs. Wages are 
higher, materials are higher and living necessities are 
correspondingly higher. These increased costs are all 
relative. Therefore, a gradual reduction of the en- 
tire cost plane is to be expected rather than an abrupt 
decline in any line of costs. This being true, the 
chance of investors and builders suffering financial 
loss because of building at prevailing prices, is re- 
mote. 


"A stimulation in the building industry and in pub- 
lic improvements will be of immeasurable beneft to 
every city. It will absorb the unemployed and keep 
the community in an active, healthy state. In the war 
business concerns felt a responsibility to the Nation 
and the city to hold their business organizations to- 
gether, even at a sacrifice. This was a part of the 
cost of war. Now that we have peace the same policy 
can be applied with the same excellent results and 
may well be considered as a part of the cost of peace. 
If we hold back and wait for low prices before we 
again become active, we shall defeat the very object 
We shall lose the money we 


we seck to attain. 


sought to save." 


Another Club House Burns 


OUNTRY club houses are notoriously poor fire 

risks, being usually of frame construction, with 

wide porches and numerous windows and doors, af- 

fording avenues for the passage of the flames once 

started. Furthermore: their furnishings are light and 

highly polished as a rule and contribute notably to 
spread the fire. 


The latest property of this kind to burn was that 
owned by the Ridgewood Country Club at Ridge- 
wood, N. J., the resultant loss being figured at $60,- 
COO. Paul Newman, who sought to save some of the 
goods stored in the building, lost his life through the 
effort. 


Dy virtue of their character country club houses 
are distant from fire protection, and hence their con— 
struction should safeguard against the fire menace 
to an unusual degree. This could readily be done, 
without at all sacrificing comfort or beauty, or ma- 
terially adding to building cost. Not alone would 
proper construction increase the safety of the club 
building occupants, but it would safeguard the 
trophies usually housed, and which have a sentimental 
value far beyond their intrinsic worth. 


G. Richard Davis & Company, Inc., have taken over 
the building contracting business of A. L. Mordecai & 
Son, of New York City, the latter concern planning 
to devote itself wholly to real estate operations in the 
ruture. 


Upon plans prepared by York & Sawyer. archi- 
tects, extensive alterations and additions will be made 
to the six-story brick and stone building of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, on West Forty-third 
street, New York City. 
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Helpful Suggestions for Concrete Building 


ITH the growing popularity of concrete con- 
M struction the following suggestions for the 


use of cement, offered by the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company will be found of value by 
builders : 


Sand for concrete should be clean—free from or- 
ganic matter—and well graded from coarse to fine. 
The presence of foreign matter may be easily deter- 
mined by shaking some of the sand in a bottle of 
water. If 5 per cent or more settles on top of the 
sand in the form of a sediment, the sand should be 
washed. 


The crushed stone should be of varying sizes from 
one-fourth inch to one inch in diameter. It should 
be clean, hard and broken with sharp angles. Trap, 
granite and hard limestone are among the best. If 
gravel is used instead of crushed stone, it should be 
screened on a 14-inch screen to remove the sand and 
small particles, and then passed through a one-inch 
screen. Gravel should have no rotten stone and 
should be clean, in order that the cement may adhere 
tightly. Water should be clean and free from acids, 
alkalies or oils. 


How to Mix 


Concrete mixers do their work more quickly and 
more thoroughly than hand mixing. Where the work 
does not warrant the use of a mixer, the materials 
can easily be mixed by hand in batches with good re- 
sults. Materials should be measured accurately. A 
bottomless box holding one cubic foot is generally 
used for this purpose. 


Spread the sand in a thin layer on the mixing board, 
cover this sand with cement spread out in a very thin 
layer, mix thoroughly by turning three times dry, then 
add water and mix twice, making a thoroughly mixed 
mortar. Spread this mortar out in a thin coat on the 
board and dump the stone on it. Spread the stone 
cut and wet it slightly, then mix the mortar and stone 
three times. The act of shoveling this mortar into 
the barrow or into the form will make another turn. 
Uniform, dense concrete depends upon thorough mix- 
ing with enough water to avoid the necessitv of ex- 
cessive tamping in the forms. As soon as the con- 
crete is mixed, it should be removed quickly in wheel- 
barrows and immediately used. 


Building the Foundations 


The size and depth of the foundation walls de- 
pend upon local conditions—the nature of the soil, 
drainage, variation of temperature, severity of frost, 
etc. As a rule, however, the foundation walls for 
the average sized garage need not be more than 12 


inches wide and three feet deep, which will carry it 
below the frost line. 

'The concrete for the foundation may be mixed in 
the proportion of one part cement, three parts sand 
and five parts stone or gravel. The foundation trench 
is then filled with concrete and well tamped. The 
top of the wall should be brought to the surface of 
the ground and made perfectly level. 


Erecting the Walls 


The walls of a medium size garage need be onlv 
six inches thick and they should be erected on the 
center of the foundation walls, leaving three inches 
of foundation on either side. The forms for the walls 
may be assembled flat on the ground and then raised 
into position. They should be made of 2x4-inch 
studding, placed upright, spaced about two feet apart. 
One-inch boards should be nailed horizontally to this 
studding and care should be taken to have the joints 
well matched if it is desired to give a very smooth 
surface to the finished wall. The forms may be tied 
at the required distance apart by means of twisted 
wire passing between the one-inch boards and around 
the upright studding. Window and other openings may 
be provided for by making rough frames of one-inch 
boards, six inches wide, and setting them in the forms 
at the proper location. In some cases the frame itself 
may be placed in the forms and concrete cast around 
it. If this method is employed precautions should be 
taken against warping of the frames. 


The top of the foundation should be thoroughly 
cleaned and wet, in order that the concrete in the 
walls will adhere to it. To make the walls strong and 
to prevent the development of cracks, they should be 
reinforced with mesh wire or light rods running in 
both directions. The reinforcing materials should be 
placed in the centre of the forms before the concrete 
is deposited. The forms should be left in place until 
the concrete is hard. In summer the forms may be 
removed after the concrete is three days old, but in 
cooler weather they should be left in place for at 
least five days, and then the concrete should be tested 
carefully before the forms are removed. 


The concrete for the walls should be mixed mushy 
wet in the proportion of one part cement, two parts 
sand and four parts crushed stone or gravel. In plac- 
ing the concrete it should be spaded thoroughly with 
a thin board paddle thrust between the forms and the 
concrete in order that the stone or gravel may be 
forced away from the forms. This will leave a 
smoother surface than would otherwise result. As 
soon as the forms are removed the walls should be 
scrubbed with a stiff bristle brush or a wire brush 
in order to remove the surface film of mortar and 
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the marks of the forms. This will also give it a 
pleasing and satisfactory finish. 


Laying the Floor 


The floor should be laid after the erection of the 
walls. It may be laid in slabs the floor being divided 
into four quarters, one quarter to each slab. By using 
a light wire mesh or similar reinforcing materials 
placed two inches below the surface, a single slab 
may be used for the entire floor. 


Excavate to a depth of not less than seven inches 
and fil in with crushed stone, cinders, brickbats 
broken up to a two-inch size, or broken tile, to within 
four inches of the surface of the finished floor. A 
four-inch laver of concrete is then placed and spread 
evenly over the entire area. A mixture of one part 
cement, two parts sand and three parts crushed stone 
or gravel should be used. The surface should be 
troweled to a smooth finish and allowed to set. 


Bureau of Research for Heating Engineers 


OR the more thorough investigation of heating, 
ventilating and allied problems members of 
the American Society of IlIeating and Ventilating 
Engineers at their annual meeting in New York City 
last month, unanimously decided to create a Bureau 
of Research. Quarters for the new department have 
been secured at the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, and 
the use of the admirable facilities of the latter organi- 
zation pledged. 


The Bureau of Research plans to: 


(a) Investigate the needs for research in any par- 
ticular subject and if sufficient to warrant considera- 
tion from the standpoint of pure engineering, ap- 
point a sub-committee to 


1. Collect all existing data and records; 


2. Carefully examine the records and report on 
actual needs for further work; 


3. Report on all available laboratories of colleges 
or other institutions that might be utilized. 


4. Make definite suggestions for line of procedure 
in research and to confer with and advise the Direc- 
tor of Research upon this particular subject. 


(b) Where research work is found necessary and 
course of procedure is obvious, negotiate with labora- 
tories of colleges or organizations, as offered, or order 
work handled by director of bureau. No work should 
be assigned to the bureau that can be handled equally 
well elsewhere. 


(c) If sufficient amount of existing data appears 
to be available for analysis by committee, to present a 
synopsis of data to next regular meeting of the So- 
ciety for discussion and approval. 

(d) To report all conclusive data, whether origi- 
nating through the Research Bureau or committee, or 


elsewhere, to the next regular meeting of the Society 
for discussion and approval. 


(e) To report on questions of finances, ethics, com- 
mercialism. 


The step is a most progressive one, from which 
great benefits should accrue. Through co-operated 
effort it will be possible to study problems, entailing 
time, effort and expense such as few individual cor- 
porations would care to devote, and yet which must 
be given in the best interest of the profession. 


Elevator Code Hearings 


NE of the liveliest and best attended series of 
public hearings conducted by the Bureau of 
Industrial Code of New York was the second series 
on the proposed new Elevator Code, which were held 
in Buffalo, Rochester, Svracuse, Utica and New York 
City, on January 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 


State Industrial Commissioner Louis Wiard and 
Deputy Commissioners Thomas C. Eipper and Rich- 
ard J. Cullen were present at all the hearings as were 
these members of the Advisory Committee, which 
formulated the code: Clarence York, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady; Mark A. Daly, Associated 
Manufacturers and Merchants of New York State; E. 
H. Fiesinger, Solvay Process Company. of Syracuse, 
and National Safety Council; William J. Picard, En- 
gineering Department of the State Industrial Com- 
mission and the editor of The Bulletin. W. J. Gor- 
man, of the Associated Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants, represented that organization at all hearings. 


It was explained that the reason for the second 
series of hearings was that in revision of the code the 
Advisory Committee had made material changes that 
the Legal Department of the Commission had ruled 
that in order to fully comply with the law new hear- 
ings must be held on rules 412, 413, 414-c, 417, 418, 
435, 473 and 475, covering the installation of electric 
contact or interlock. 


Strong opposition was manifested at all the hear- 
ings, principally on the provision requiring electric 
contacts or interlocks on existing elevators by 1922. 
The opponents averred that no satisfactory interlock 
was on the market and they appeared to be of the 
opinion that until such a device had been approved 
by the State Industrial Commission the rule should 
not be made mandatory even in new installations. 
Several of the objectors wanted the date for existing 
installations extended until 1925. 


In the main, however, it appeared to be conceded 
that elevator operation should be hedged about with 
every possible safety insurer, one master mechanic 
going so far as to advocate examination and licensing 
of all elevator conductors. 
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Unique Office Building Largely of Zinc 


ITH the completion of a unique seven-story 
building at No. 160 Front Street, the sky 
line along the East River in lower New York 

City has become changed, says the American Builder, 
Of additional importance is the fact that necessity 
demanded the completion of this building during the 
war period when only essential construction work was 
permitted. 

Among the principal features brought out in the 
construction of this edifice- was the quite general use 
of zinc materials. The design follows the standard of 
modern architecture, but in the use of zinc for so 
many purposes, innovations are offered that are of 
interest to building contractors, manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware, architects and realty concerns. 

It is certain that in few other buildings does this 
metal play so prominent a part. From basement to 
roof zinc material is embodied both on the exterior 
and for inside use. Zinc plated door checks, frames, 
window sash and locks are among the more apparent 
ways in which zinc is employed. By no means, how- 
ever, do these represent the only utility of this metal 
which has so rapidly come into prominence in so 
many new ways through conditions, in part, brought 
about by the war. 

The building is being built by the Smith Valley 
Realty Company, for the exclusive use of The New 
Jersey Zinc Company. This concern, which has stood 
sponsor for many new uses of zinc in various forms, 
realized that for building purposes rolled zinc pos- 
sessed many desirable features. Accordingly, plans 
were made, when the building was projected, to em- 
body them in the structure. This was at a time well 
in advance of the ruling of the War Industries Board 
which called upon manufacturers, as a patriotic duty, 
to substitute the metal for others in the non-ferrous 
field for a great variety of uses. 

Flashings, gutters and all other outside work are 
made of rolled zinc, this material having been sub- 
stituted for copper, heretofore commonly used in con- 
struction work. In this not only does zinc perform 


the functions well, but it is also a material that en- 


tails less cost. 

"The substitution of zinc for copper offers a new 
field whereby building costs can be decreased," said 
W. W. Ferguson, who is supervising construction. 
“The future should bring vastly increased use of this 
metal for the above purposes. It is easily worked, is 
non-corrosive and its durability has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in Europe, where it has been employed 
for more than a century." 

As one enters the building, the entrance and vesti- 
bule doors are found to be constructed of sheet zinc 
rolled on wood. The knobs and locks are made of 


zinc plate, a detail that 1s embodied throughout. Zinc 
composition is the material embodied in the hinges. 

Side walls of the elevators immediately inside are 
of zinc construction. Likewise, the elevator doors 
and bell plates are zinc coated, giving a rich satin 
finish. All of the window hardware is manufactured 
from zinc plate. This includes sash, locks and 
handles. 

A complete ventilating system is installed through- 
out the building. The grilles for the registers were 
first stamped and then zinc plated. These are found 
in suitable places, their location being designed to pro- 
duce the greatest possible efficiency. 

Floors are of marble, while steel railings are found 
on almost every floor. Partitions are made of steel 
and have a natural hardwood finish. 

In the interior fixtures zinc materials are consis- 
tently employed. This metal is used in the hardware, 
including trimmings and fittings, of the mail chute. 
Some of the panel doors enclosing cut-out boxes, 
enunciator boxes and all low tension work in the 
electrical equipment are made of zinc plate. 

The lighting fixtures are also zinc plate, while 
frames for the illuminating lamps are spun from 
rolled zinc sheets. Ornaments that are to be found 
throughout the building have been cast from zinc. 

Paint, enamels and tints that compose the interior 
decorations include zinc oxide and lithopone (zinc 
sulphide—barium sulphate) as ingredients. These 
are ordinarily used by paint manufacturers in the 
higher grade paints and enamels, however, and their 
use is, therefore, not considered so unusual in this 
structure. 

Many of the furnishings to be used are designed 
to be in keeping with the structural features of the 
edifice. These include desk fittings and office sup- 
plies, all of the materials for which are products of 
the tenant corporation. This applies even to the 
window shades, which contain lithopone in their con- 
struction. 

The company moved into the new quarters, which 
are at the corner of Maiden Lane, about January 20. 


Two hundred dwellings will be erected at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Westinghouse Company for 
the use of its workingmen. 


The annual meeting of the National Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Pittsburgh on 
rebruary 2—8. 


The Shenandoah Milling Company is erecting a 
large milling plant at Fort Roval, Va. 
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Building Improving in Middle West 


RIVATE individuals and corporations are re- 
P sponsible for most of the building activity in 
that section of the country east of the Missouri 
River and north of the Ohio, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Division of Public Works and 
Construction Development of the U. 5. Department 
of Labor. The building figures in the statement are 
for the first three weeks in February and, while they 
show building activities far below the pre-war normal, 
they show, also, a marked increase in February over 
January of this year. 


Contracts awarded during the first three weeks in 
February cover building and construction works to 
cost, approximately, $92,000,000. The total of the 
January contracts was but $50,731,000. February's 
increase over January, since the former figures are 
for three weeks only, will be more than $50,000,000, 
or almost double the January figures. 


New England is not making the showing western 
districts are making. The New England States, dur- 
ing the first week in February, reported contracts 
awarded to the amount of $331,000. In the second 
week the sum was $554,000, and for the third week, 
$662,000, making a total for the three wecks of 
$1,537,000. The January total was $4,648,000. The 
Department of Labor's statement makes this comment 
on the New England situation: 

“The New England section contrasts in this respect 
with other sections of the country, especially the 
middle west, where February is showing a large gain 
over January in the amount of contracts awarded. 
Of the contracts awarded during the week ending 
February 20, private construction was 94 per cent 
while 6 per cent was for Government construction, 
nothing in the way of municipal or state improvements 
being included. Of the private construction 22 per 
cent was of an industrial character, 32 per cent busi- 
ness, and 46 per cent residential." 

New York and New Jersey show a gain in February 
cver January. During the first week in February 
this district reported contracts on building and con- 
struction work totaling $3,716,000; during the second 
week, $2,242,000, and in the third week, $3,201,000. 
Total for the three weeks, $9,159,000. The January 
total was $8,152,000. Of the contracts awarded dur- 
ing the week of February 21, in money value 71 per 
cent was for private interests and 24 per cent for 
State and municipal work while Federal Government 
work was 5 per cent. Of the private construction 
/8 per cent was of an industrial nature and only 10 
per cent residential. 

In Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and 
adjacent territory, contracts awarded in the first week 


of February were of a money total of $2,187,000; the 
second week the total was $1,577,000 and for the 
third week $1,577,000, a total of $4,934,000 for the 
three weeks. The contracts in January totaled $15,- 
805,000. This latter figure, however, was larger than 
the normal for January based on figures from 1910 to 
1917. In that period the January contracts did not 
exceed $10,000,000. 

Ohio, West Virginia and western Pennsylvania 
show contracts awarded in the sum of $1,960,000 for 
the first week of February, $3,363,000 in the second, 
and $1,178,000 for the third week. As January shows 
contracts in the sum of $7,916,000, if the district 
keeps up the February average for the last week in 
the month it will show a slight improvement over 
january. Residential building in this territory was 
38 per cent of the private building which latter was 
SO per cent of the total. 

Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, on the basis of the Department of 
Iabor's figures, show approximately a five-fold in- 
crease in February over January. For the first week 
in February, in this district, the contracts reported 
totaled $14,585,000; during the second week, $8,383,- 
GOO, and in the third week $46,146,000. The three 
weeks’ total is $69,114,000. The January total was 
513.7 10.000. The Division of Public Works and Con- 
struction Development makes this comment on the 
western figures: 

“It is evident that the business men of the central 
west are waking up to the fact that those who start 
building early this spring are not making any mistake 
in the matter of costs. Of the total of over $46,000,- 
000 for the week ending February 22, 9175 per cent 
was private construction, 8 per cent State and munic- 
ipal work and a fraction of one per cent Government 
construction." 

Minnesota, North and South Dakota show an in- 
crease in February. For the first three weeks in 
February the contracts in this district total S8 19,000 
as against $500,000 for the entire month of January. 
In the third week in February 90 per cent of the con- 
tracts awarded were for private construction work 
and of this 21 per cent was for residential property. 


In an effort to stimulate a greater demand for gal- 
vanized iron cornices, a special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors has 
been named by George Harms. 


Harvey S. Owen, a well known engineer, will rep- 
resent the Ime Association in the Middle West. He 
will maintain headquarters at St. Louis. 
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Construction Defects and the Efficiency of Automatic 
Sprinklers 


HERE was a fire in a large plant, early in Jan- 
T uary, five miles outside one of the larger 
Illinois cities of the second class. It was a 
large establishment, with large connected or closely 
adjoining frame buildings, and being so far from the 
municipal fire department, it must of necessity be 
self-contained with respect to fire protection. More- 
over, being of extremely hazardous type of construc- 
tion, with occupancy hazard rather marked, its svstem 
of fire protection should have been of the most mod- 
ern type, complete and always in effective operative 
condition; fire prevention methods should have been 
in full effect at all times, and watchmen should have 
been vigorous, alert men, trained in the effective 
handling of appliances, and under intelligent disci- 
pline with respect to every possible contingency that 
might arise in the problem of fire control. 
in all these re- 
but 


There were serious deficiencies 
spects and all had their influence in the result; 
the chief causes of the plant's destruction were: 


Defects of construction. 
Incompleteness of protective system. 
Inadequate water supply. 


* * * 


These three factors are so closely related that it is 
hard to separate them in making an analysis of the 
effectiveness or lack of it of fire control by auto- 
mat ic sprinklers. The plant involved in this fire was 
sprinklered; yet it incurred destruction - complete 
loss because these deficiencies controlled the situa- 
tion. They usually do in a case of this kind. 


They are so thoroughiy destructive that, although 
the aggregate of instances in which fire control by 
automatic sprinklers has been unsatisfactory, during 
more than two decades, has been onlv 4.5 per cent, 
these three, singly or in conjunction, have been re- 
sponsible for about two-thirds of the whole number, 
leaving only one-third, or 1.5 per cent of all fires in 
sprinklered plants of which a record has been kept, 
in which unsatisfactory control has been due to the 


other six or seven recognized causes, singly or con- 
Joined. 

With these facts held clearly in view, it is easy to 
understand, after the details of this fire are set forth, 
why there was a loss of $250,000 in this instance. 

* * * 


Buildings were frame, with wood shingle roofs, 
either attached or set closely together; areas were 
large and unbroken on all floors; open wood stair- 
ways at both ends of the longer buildings and at least 
one stairway in every building, unbroken except for 
floor landings from ground floor (and in some cases 
from cellar) to roof offered ready channels for the 
fire to spread; outer walls, were hollow; attics, roof 
spaces, some stairways and some buildings were not 
sprinklered, and the only source of supply was a 
gravity tank, of about enough capacity to supply all 
sprinklers in the main building not more than 20 
minutes. 

A 1000-gal. underwriters’ fire pump was the auxil- 
lary reserve, but it was in exposed position and was 
soon put out of commission. 

* * * 


How and where the fire started, two or three 
hours after the plant shut down for the night are 
not known. When a watchman first saw it, the flames 
were racing up an open, unprotected stairway at one 
end of the main building. Then they swept through 
the unsprinklered attic and down the stairway at the 
other end; tongues of flame leaping in the open en- 
tries to the various floors. Flying brands from the 
burning roof carried the fire to adjoining buildings; 
and virtually the entire roof had burned off, and the 
hollow shell of the walls was a mass of flame, before 
the fire had gained enough headway on the various 
floors to open the sprinklers. 

Then thev opened all at once. 

About this time, sprinklers in other buildings were 
beginning to open, further bleeding the system, while 
unsprinklered buildings, sheds and portions of build- 
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ings were adding to the uncontrollability of the 
flames. 


Just before the water supply gave out, part of the 
main building collapsed, carrving down that portion 
of the sprinkler system with it. That ended the use- 
fulness of the entire system: for, with the main lead 
trom the tank broken, the little water that remained 
soon drained out. 

* * * 


About the time the break came, the fire department, 
which had received a delaved notice by telephone, ar- 
rived from the citv, but it could not get to the cistern 
from which the plant's water supply was pumped, 
and the only other source of supply was so distant 
that hose to form three long lines had to be coupled 
up for two, which threw such feeble streams that 
they were effective only to save—in whole or in part 
—a few unimportant outlving buildings. 


x * * 


This fire contains striking exemplifications of the 
hazards contained in faulty construction, incomplete 
protection and inadequate water supplv, for the archi- 
tect, the builder, the owner, the occupant. 


There should have been no unsprinklered portions, 
no concealed spaces; hollow walls should have been 
fire-stopped and all stairways should have been cut off 
with fire-retardant enclosures; water supply single 
or multiple tanks—should have been sufficient. for 
possible instead of probable maximum flow, and aux- 
iliary supply—underwriters’ fire pump—should have 
been housed in a fire-resistant building sufficiently re- 
moved from other structures to be beyond the influ- 
ence of extreme heat. | 


These are the salient features of a fire liable to be 
duplicated in anv part of the country. The remedy 
lies in the provision of comparatively simple and in- 
expensive safeguards, to be insisted upon by archi- 
tects, owners and occupants. 


Cincinnati's Sprinkler Ordinance 


HE Safety and Building departments of Cincin- 
nati, assisted by the insurance interests, as rep- 
resented in the Inspection Bureau and Salvage Corps, 
have been trying for more than a year to bring about 
the passage of a sprinkler ordinance designed to meet 
a structural condition common to many cities but 
particularly prevalent in Cincinnati. The effort is 
being revived and strengthened, and there seems to be 
reasonable hope for success. 

The commercial district abounds with long, nar- 
row buildings of old (and consequently hazardous) 
type of construction; 20, 30 to 40 x 160 to 200 feet, 
fronting on streets of only moderate width and run- 
ning back to 8, 10, 12 and 16-feet alleys—most of 
them 8 to 10. Buildings are usually 6 to 8 stories 


high; floor areas are unbroken, and front and rear 
stairways are not cut off. Conditions in these build- 
ings are ripe for disastrous fires, and a number of 
typical. costly fires have occurred. 

As the congested district (about 100 blocks) is 
nearly square and therefore very compact, with virtu- 
ally all blocks menaced by this class of building, fire 
starting in any one of them is liable to cause a con- 
flagration that may include the whole territory. It 
is to counteract this conflagration hazard that Super- 
intendent J. J. Conway, of the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Corps, Fire Chief Barney Houston and the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureaus—both municipal and insurance— 
are trving to bring about the passage of an adequate 
sprinkler ordinance. 


No Monopoly Among Sprinkler Manu- 


facturers 
FTER investigation the attorney-general of 
Massachusetts finds no grounds for the 


charge of monopoly among the manufacturers of 
automatic sprinkler systems, or the allegation that 
they have profited unduly because of the compulsory 
installation laws of the State. We quote from the 
findings of the attornev-general as follows: 


"It 1s doubtless true that the fire prevention com- 
missioner, acting under the statute, has created : 
certain demand for sprinkler devices, as he has re- 
quired their installation in certain tvpes of buildings 
where the reduction in insurance rates would not be 
sufficient to warrant the outlay required merely as a 
business proposition. This is the case in congested 
districts where the value of the buildings and con- 
tents is not particularly high but where the fire hazard 
is very great. As the jurisdiction of the fire preven- 
tion commissioner is practically limited to the metro- 
politan district, it is improbable that the demand for 
sprinklers by reason of his activities has had any 
appreciable effect upon the price of sprinkler systems 
throughout the country." 


No Monopoly 


Regarding a monopoly of the business the attorney- 
generals finds: There are some six sprinkler con- 
cerns, excluding subsidiary companies, doing business 
in the Commonwealth, and not more than nine operat- 
ing in the country. The types of devices have all been 
tested for efficiency by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Chicago and have received the approval of the 
National Board. Until fire prevention devices are 
thus tested and approved, insurance companies gen- 
erally refuse the benefit of reduced rates of insur- 
ance where the same are installed. Thus it is not 
ordinarily profitable to install sprinklers which have 
not been so approved. There is evidence that the 
cost of sprinkler systems has increased between sixty 
and one hundred per cent during the last two years. 
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It has been claimed, and not denied, that whereas 
formerly many sprinkler concerns sold their devices 
to contractors and plumbers, that custom has been 
discontinued. Each company now installs its own 
appliances and refuses to sell sprinkler heads or 
parts to independent concerns. This has brought 
many complaints from those who formerly purchased 
sprinkler devices and installed them. But the com- 
panies argue they are interested in the proper opera- 
tion of their own devices, and that therefore they are 
justified in taking measures to control their installa- 
tion. | 
Finds Competitors 

"As a result of the investigation, I do not find 
that there is no competition between sprinkler con- 
cerns. It is obvious that there is no destructive com- 
petition, but that there has always been some com- 
petitive bidding seems to be true. We are advised 
by the Fire Prevention Commissioner that he does 
not order the installation of approved devices when 
he requires installation of sprinkler systems. While 
to his knowledge only the so-called approved devices 
havc been installed, he stands ready to approve other 
types if satisfactory assurances are given him of their 
efficiency. In other words his department does not 
demand a particular device but merelv something 
that will operate properlv in time of need." 


Concrete Wharf at Vancouver 


HAT 1s conceded to be one of the largest wharfs 
upon the Pacific Coast is that recently com- 
pleted at Burrand Inlet in the harbor of Victoria, 
B. C. The wharf, which is of reinforced concrete 
construction, is 800 feet long; 300 feet wide and 
there is a clear depth of 35 feet of water at low tide. 
"The wharf was constructed by using reinforced con- 
crete cribs which were floated to their proper sites,then 
filed and sunk. On top of this heavy mass, concrete 
walls were built to permit a further filling to bring 
the wharves to the height required." "There are two 
storage sheds on the wharf with trackage on each 
side; the east shed being 676 feet long, and the west 
shed 843 in length. 
The entire work was done under the supervision 
of the Vancouver Harbor Commission of the Do- 
minion Government. 


As a step toward increasing building activities 
throughout the country, which is the one immediate 
hope of reducing unemployment, the United States 
Railroad Administration will in a few days cut down 
the freight rates on building materials of all descrip- 
tions from the present high level to the pre-war stan- 
dard. The proposal, put forward by some of the 
leading economists in the country, has met the ap- 
proval of Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads. 
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Lime Industry in 1918 


ROM a survey of the Lime Industry in 1918, made 
by the United States Geological Survey, the 
sales of hydrated lime in 1918 amounted to about 
627,000 short tons, a decrease of 11 per cent from the 
quantity reported in 1917 (709,757 short tons), which 
in turn was a decrease of 1.6 per cent from the record 
production of 1916 (717,382 short tons). Of the 
principal producing States eight showed increases in 
sales ranging from 2 per cent in Pennsylvania to 34 
per cent in Maryland and 52 per cent in Virginia. 
The output of ordinary quicklime, including some 
dead-burned high-magnesium lime for refractories, 
decreased nearly 22 per cent, from 3,072,207 shori 
tons in 1917 to 2,401,000 short tons in 1918, a de- 
cline which indicates that in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions hydrated lime held its position far better than 
quicklime. ° 
Building Lime 

War restrictions on the building trades greatly re- 
duced the demand for building lime, the production 
of which in 1917 amounted to one-third of the tetal 
lime output. Manufacturers of building lime, ex- 
cept those who supplied Government contractors. re- 
ported decreases in demand ranging from 5 to 90 
per cent in 1918, and some plants that supply only 
building lime were closed throughout the year. A 
number of Government building projects, mos of 
them in the East, had called for or were likely to call 
for lime during the last two months of the year, but 
some of these projects may have been abandoned 
after the armistice was signed on November 11. All 
restrictions placed by the War Industries Board on 
the production and transportation of lime were re- 
moved on November 12, too late to have any apprec- 
liable effect on the recovery of the industry before the 
end of the year. In view of these conditions it will 
not be surprising if the revised and itemized figures 
show that the building lime sold in 1918 has fallen to 
about 900.000 short tons and that building lime has 
for the first time lost to chemical lime its lead among 
the lime products. 

The general curtailment of building operations 
since the spring of 1917, however, implies that greatly 
increased activity is necessary to restore the country 
to normal conditions in this respect, and the Federal 
Government is already taking steps to stimulate 
building. Doubtless many prospective builders are 
inclined to wait for a decrease in costs, but although 
the cost of some necessary commodities and of labor 
may decrease slightly, the great demand for buildirgs 
will probably maintain the prices of building ma- 
terials in general at a high level. 


Rochester, N. Y., is figuring upon the adoption of 
zoning districts and more complete building regula- 
tions. 
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Fire and Water Resistant 


The above reproduction graphically illustrates the fire-resisting qualities of 


Ambler Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing and Siding 


It shows part of a large industrial plant destroyed by fire and an adjoining building 
covered with Anibler Asbestos Corrugated sheathing which was unharmed by the flames. 
In this instance as in many others, our Corrugated Roofing and Siding proved to be bet- 
ter than an insurance policy. 


Besides being fireproof it is sufficiently elastic to allow of marked tension due to 
vibration, expansion and contraction of surrounding parts, wind pressure, etc., without 
cracking or breaking in any manner. Once put on, it stavs on as long as the building 
stands, and it never needs painting or repairs, the first cost is the only cost entailed. 


The Ideal Skylisht 


We have manufactured exclusively for us a Corrugated wire Glass to be used for sky- 
lights in conjunction with Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing. It makes a non-leak- 
able fireproof skylight. Easily put into place and is much more economical than other 
types of skylights. 


A word from you will bring the whole story—prices, pictures and samples. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
DEPT. B.3, AMBLER, PA., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ambler Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding, 
859, Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Covering, and Asbestos Building Lumber 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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WEATHER: 


Always warm in 
winter and cool 
in summer if you 
are. in a firesafe 
home, office or 
factory building. 


APPLICATION F MA 
FIRESAFE BUI 
CATALOGS AN 


The Hireproofing News 


CONTAINING I ETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW DEVICES AND 

ERIALS WHICH ARE OF REAL VALUE IN 

SO NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKLETS, 

“OTHER FIRESAFE LITERATURE, WITH OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST’ TO THE FIREPROOFING FRATERNITY 
Ea 


ING: 


$ 


LATEST 
EDITION 


Copyright by Constrvction Publish- 
ing Co., of New York, N. Y., 1916 


New York City, N. Y., February, 1919 


Sees Big Future for Brick 


Manufacturers of building brick 
never had such an opportunity as 
is now presented for the sale of 
their product, and they are strong- 
ly urged through the house organ 
of the American Clay Machinerv 
Company to take full advantage of 
If. 


Quoting from the publication: 


The clay trade never had such 
an opportunity as the present. The 
United States has had two million 
of its most aggressive and pro- 
gressive people in Europe. This 
army of American citizens has had 
ample opportunity to observe the 
substantial and permanent brick 
dwelling habit of Europe. They 
have seen the advantages and noted 
the comfort and permanency of 
building for permanent economy 
and wil return to the United 
States with new light on the “Build 
with Brick" idea. They will be for 
Brick and will talk permanence. 
Their sojourn in a land of perman- 
ence in building will make them 
enthusiastic for similar construc- 
tion here. The large majority of 
this two million people are voung. 
Every person plans to build at some 
time in his or her life and here are 
two million persons who have not 
yet built and who have become in- 
oculated with the build-with-burn- 
ed-clay idea. If the clay trade 
doesn't get immense returns from 
this brick schooling of our war for- 
ces, it will be because the trade as 
a whole and each individual clav 
worker fails to take advantage of 
this "biggest ever" opportunity. 
Some other building material man 
will get the business if vou don't 
but the logical thing to do is for 
the brick men to round up this edu- 
cation and turn it into orders. Re- 
member that this army has been 
raised in ALL PARTS OF THE 
U. S. It has not been raised in anv 
particular section and therefore 
YOU have just as good a chance 
as any one to profit by this brick 
education. There is no business 
in the U. S. which should profit 
more by the war than the clay 


v 


trade, and the benefits could not 
have been much more had the clay 
trade paid to send these people to 
Europe to look into the building 
situation. Tt has cost the clay trade 
nothing extra to get this advantage, 
and the trade should be able to 
spend considerable to take advan- 
tage gf it. As an evidence of the 
opportunity we quote from a letter 
received from a disinterested sol- 
dier. who says: 

“Afger having been in Europe 
a few'weeks I am pleased to say 
that your slogan, Build with 
Brick,’ has a new meaning for me. 
I am fiot surprised at your cam- 
paign for brick buildings, since I 
have seen how Europe benefits 
from it., I am for brick strong, 
and this war will do a lot for the 
Build with Brick’ campaign, be- 
cause it ts educating a lot of Amer- 
icans to the benefits of building 


with, 1 
Iheré isn't any time to be lost 
in planning and acting to get the 


biggest possible advantage from 
the overseas forces. They have 


fought a good fight in the pursuit 
of war and can be enlisted in a 
peace war against the ever-present 
enemies—Fire and Decay. Get 
busy. 


Fire Protection in New York 
State Factories 

From October 1, 1913, to June 
30, 1918, 168,154 orders relating to 
fire protection were issued to fac- 
tories in New York State. Compli- 
ances were secured with 134.902 of 
these orders, which compliances 
were exclusive of 31.428 orders 
where illegal conditions ceased to 
exist bv reason of modifications in 
the Labor Law or Industrial Code, 
or in cases where jurisdiction was 
transferred bv law to New York 
City departments, or accompanving 
circumstances such as to make the 
original orders no longer necessary 
to be enforced bv the Department 
of Labor. Thus a total of 166,330 
orders were disposed of in the per- 
iod named, leaving 1.824 orders 
outstanding at the beginning of the 


fiscal year, July 1, 1918. 


Priceless 


Output of Asbestos in Canada 


“Asbestos, which is mined chief- 
Iv at Thedford and Black Lake, 
Quebec," said Wyatt Malcolm, of 
the Geological Survey Bureau, 
Canada, “is one of the minerals 
that increased greatly in output 
during the war. Its convenience 
and suitability for building purpos- 
es found for it a strong market in 
England. Although the yield has 
been increased, development work 
in the operating mines has not been 
neglected. A large sum of money 
has also been spent in developing 
a property at Coleraine, Quebec, 
where a big deposit of mineral of 
excellent grade occurs. The asbes- 
tos mines are, therefore, in a good 
position to cater to a large market. 
and the prospects are bright. The 
recent placing of a large order by 
the British Government for Canad- 
ian lumber is indicative that con- 
struction work is to be proceeded 
with and there is likely to be a good 
demand for the quality of asbestos 
known as shingle stock." 


» 


Fire Losses in East Orange, N. J. 


Fire losses of $20,677.25 reported 
bv Fire Chief George L. Mitchell 
for the past vear in East Orange 
are lower by $9,779.50 than in 1917. 
The figure ranks among the lowest 
on record for the citv. The biggest 
loss of the vear is placed at $8,000 
for the fire in September that de- 
stroved the Rollo Rink in Halsted 
street. The efficiency of the depart- 
ment, the chief says, is preventing 
fires from gaining headway. He 
points out that the value of prop- 
erty exposed to danger where fires 


have occurred, exclusive of con- 
tents, amounted to $929,400. 


A total of 1,508 inspections to 
eliminate possible fire hazards in 
business sections or apartment 
houses is mentioned by Chief Mit- 
chell as having helped to hold down 
the fire losses. During the vear a 
total of 269 alarms were sounded, 
four less than in 1917, and eighteen 
were false. 
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Che Nirepronfing News 


In the 
Cleveland 
" Museum of Art 


Beautiful Caen Stone 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger's Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will soon ruin a 
product of such delicate color and tex- 


ture as caen stone. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO, Canton, O. 
Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia 
Cnicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Fran- 
cisco Export Dept. 


Berger 
York City. U. S. A 


Should Increase Use of Sprink- 
lers 


Until about three years ago 
Paterson (N. J.) business houses 
that installed sprinkler systems as 
protection against fire were re- 
quired to pay $200 annually for a 
six-inch connection with the water 
mains. Now the charge is only 
half the former figure, and the re- 
duction was made by the private 
company operating the water sys- 
tem. It was a good business move 
te invite sprinkler protection, 
measured simply by the rule of 
revenue. 

Paterson business men found 
the old charge of $200 yearly for a 
sprinkler connection a serious ex- 
pense for a thing that was not op- 
erating as a part of their business 
plants, and thev protested through 
the Board of Trade. The water 
company gave an attentive ear, but 
was unresponsive. 

The Newark 
makes this comment: 

“In Newark, where the water 
system is owned by the city and 


“Star-Eagle” 


Bldg. New 


supposed to be operated for the 
welfare of the citizens rather than 
for revenue, a sprinkler connection 
costs twice as much yearly as it 
does in Paterson. The city of 
Newark, in assuring the steady 
prosperity of its industries by en- 
couraging the biggest factor in 
lowered fire risks, would be insur- 
ing the maintenance of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property on 
which taxes are paid toward the 
upkeep of the municipal govern- 
ment. It was good business for a 
private water company in Paterson 
to cut its sprinkler rate in half. It 
would be better business for the 
city of Newark' to remove alto- 
gether the inequitable tax it now 
assesses against sprinkler instal- 
lations.” 


New Ransome Catalogue 


The 50-page catalogue of Con- 
crete Chutes and Equipment just 
issued by the Ransome Concrete 
Machinery Co., of Dunellen, N. J., 
is a veritable treatise on the sub- 
ject of concrete distribution by 


prices and sam of fac-simile letters. 
eed a thy zoel 


Ress-Geuld, 1001 Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 1 
Lists St: Louis 


chutes. It has been prepared with 
the particular purpose of enabling 
the contractor or engineer to lay 
out a complete concrete plant with- 
out the necessity of referring to 
various catalogues and handbooks. 
As such it forms a most interest- 
ing and helpful presentation of the 
standardized methods employed in 
connection with Ransome equip- 
ment in the distribution of con- 
crete. Not only does it show a 
wide variety of equipment and ap- 
plications but the many plans and 
views of complete plants which 
are introduced assist materially in 
picking out the arrangement that 
will best fit the needs of a particu- 
lar job. 


Architects and others interested 
in learning about the Corr-Plate 
floors supplied by the Corrugated 
Bar Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
may learn particulars from the 
catalogue issued by the Company. 
The work contains numerous 
tables and illustrations, explaining 
the text descriptions. 
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Novel Concrete Office Building 


Novel details of construction 
mark the newly completed struc- 
ture of concrete at Nos. 35 to 39 
Broadway, now occupied by Gas- 
ton, Williams & Wigmore, Ine., the 
first building of its type to appear 
in the lower part of New York's 
great artery of commerce. 

"So impressive and solid is the 
facade that passersby gain the idea 
that it is of solid granite. Although 
no effort has been made to imitate 
granite," said Alfred C. Bossom, 
the architect, "this effect has de- 
veloped from the unusuat method 
of treatment emploved in this fab- 
ric of cast concrete. The concrete 
blocks were first roughly finished 
at the place of manufacture and 
when they reached the city they 
looked so much like the output of 
a quarry that casual observers 
could not see the difference. 

*When the blocks were erected 
the entire facade of the building 
was re-tooled and finished. The 
ornaments about the doors and at 
the tops of the columns were 
carved before the concrete had en- 
tirely hardened and not cast. The 
use of water-proofing substances 
in the mixing of the concrete gives 
the material a uniform tone and 
contributes to its fine appearance. 
Much the same technique was em- 
ployed in the treatment of the ma- 
terials as that followed in Cuba 
and other southern countries. 

“Although the method is not so 
well known in the United State’, 
it is likely to be adopted by those 
who desire substantial structures, 
but the expansion of whose busi- 
ness cannot wait upon the slower 
means of construction which 
marble and granite impose. 

“Originally it was intended to 
make the building much higher 
than it now is, but in view of war 
conditions the suggestion of the 
Washington authorities was ac- 
cepted and the plan was not carried 
eut in full. Shortage of labor and 
the difficulty of obtaining materials 
are therefore responsthie for the 
ingenious adaptations — thrcugh 
which war time necessities were 
met and overcome. 

“This innovation in business 
architecture is in its genera! style 
a free treatment of the Roman 
classic. The huge columns rive a 
monumental appearance, and bce- 
tween them are wide spaces. in 
which windows running fron: floor 
to ceiling in the various floors ad- 
mit all the available light to the 
inter zor. 
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“Additional natural lighting is 
obtained by small courts. The 
building extends from Broadway 
to Trinity place, occupying a lot 
approximately 90x193 feet. Owing 
to the depth of the site and the 
(act that the land is so valuable, it 
was thought best not to give any 
more space than was absolutely 
necessary for the courts or the in- 
ternal lighting. The central court, 
therefore, is not large, and two ad- 
ditional walls divide the structure 
into practically three buildings. It 
is possible to so arrange the in- 
terior because the firm has its busi- 
ness divided into three general de- 
partments, so each may thus have 
its complete quarters, all duly sep- 
arated by fire’ walls and fireproof 
doors.“ 


Meeting the Situation 


How the people of Huntington, 
Ind., dealt with the building prob- 
lem of their city, is interestingly 
described by a writer in the “Build- 
ing Age." In part he says: 

"One year ago several of our 
progressive builders and supply 
dealers and lumbermen thought of 
a novel idea and a very good one 
to help to increase the interest in 
the building situation in our own 
locality. We organized what we 
called the Huntington Community 
Development Club. The organiza- 
tion was made up of the lumber 
dealers, building supply dealers, 
hardware merchants, plumbers, 
electrical contractors, sheet metal 
contractors, furnace dealers, furni- 
jo ssep Aue ‘pez ur :s1o[eop ƏM 
people in our community who were 
interested in the sale of material 
entering into the building of a 
modern home. 

“We elected a president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and an adver- 
tising committee. Our plan was 
for each member to subscribe a 
small amount toward a fund to be 
used for educating our people to 
the fact that thev should, build 
homes NOW. We used a full- 
page space in our two daily papers, 
and the result, we are confident, 
was that we encouraged a great 
many people to build homes which 
were badly in need in our citv at 
that time, and are still just as badly 
in need. 

“The plan worked out so well 
and we had such a good reputation 
last year that we have reorganized 
our committee again this vear and 
have added a number of other 
firms to our list, including real es- 
tate dealers, building contractors, 
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such as carpenters, masons and 
cement contractors. 

“In raising this fund we have no 
contribution larger than $25 and 
nothing less than $10. "This gives 
us a fund of between $500 and 
$600, which we will invest in full- 
page space in our two daily papers. 
You can readily see that this is a 
very small expense to any one of 
the firms interested, but on the 
whole it will amount to fine public- 
ity in increasing the interest and 
building conditions in our own lo- 
cality. 

“Vou understand, of course, that 
the advertisements refer simply to 
general building conditions and 
do not advertise any one particu- 
lar commodity. 

“We had some mighty fine copy 
in our last year’s campaign and I 
think we could furnish any one 
who would be interested with dup- 
licates of our copy if they would 
care to adopt the same plan. Fur- 
thermore, if any of your readers 
wish to go into this matter and 
adopt the Huntington plan and will 
correspond with the writer he will 
be very glad to put them on a 
mailing list and send then: copies 
of our local papers as our adver- 
tisements appear. 

“T am confident that if all of the 
smaller cities would adopt this 
plan, which would not be a very 
expensive one owing to the small 
rate for advertising space in cities 
of this size, that we would create 
a great deal of interest throughout 
the United States and encourage 
a great deal more building than 
would be possible if the attention 
of the people was not called to it 
through a sane and careful adver- 
tising campaign.” 

What do you think of this 
scheme? Why not write to Mr. 
Triggs and get in touch with the 
methods which have brought such 
excellent results in Huntington? 
The plan is a good one and has 
proved its result-getting possibili- 
ties. Why not trv it in vour town? 


An illustrated booklet describing 
its colorblend shingles is being sent 
the trade bv the Johns-Manville 
Company of New York City. The 
asbestos shingles of this concern 
have long been famous, and under 
the new color scheme thev have 
been made increasingly attractive. 


David Craig. 70 Broad St., Bos- 
ton. has published a small work de- 
scribing portable concrete struc- 
tures, which may be erected by any 
competent masonry contractor. 
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Architects ! Realty Investors! — — Builders! 


Attention!!! 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 


EAL 


InWord & Picture 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
LAND, HOME, FARM and FACTORY 
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What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 
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lun onet 


Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile maps 


Be sure that vou see 


REALTY 


every month. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Do you know that REALTY’S circula- 
tion affords 100 per cent of prospects for 
you? 

Its readers are all Architects, Builders, 
Developers or Home Owners. 

Tell them the advantage of using your 
products. 

Write for rates. 


| 
| 


Send in your subscription NOW. 


Just say, "Send me one year of 
REALTY. Enclosed find check for 


$2.50.” 


REALTY PUBLISHING CO. 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Advertising Department 


REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE HOME Company NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Pioneer 


in recognizing, and providing for, the needs of Large Insurers, 
*THE HOME OF NEW YORK" has, through its well selected, widely 
distributed and numerous local agencies, continued the Service which 
it inaugurated for their benefit by conservatively and steadily enlarg- 
ing its underwriting capacity to meet their needs. 


The value of this service can be best appreciated by consulting our 
nearest Representative, or Special Department at the Home Office. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 
Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1853 
STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 


| 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 
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consistent presentation—in season and out—of your 
product in CONSTRVCTION cannot fail to result 
favorably because the success of this publication 
depends upon 
(1) how well it advances and proves the argument 
for proper fireproofing 
and 
(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use 
of firesafe materials and devices. 
The first objective is attained (intensively) through 
the editorial, news and advertising sections of 


CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the 


magazine over the entire country to all the business 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively 
fighting for legislation favoring firesafe construction 
and against laws permitting the continued use of 
wood—and remember that no company can do this 
work as effectively as a publication, that the fire- 
proofing fraternity” at present is a composite unor- 
ganized body comprising à number of separate units 
representing more than a dozen industries, that there 
is practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you 
have in CONSTRVCTION, that makers of fireproof 
materials are now getting but one per cent. of the 
business which ought to be theirs, that advertising in 
CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 


orders, giving your goods the representation they 


and professional interests related to building, planning, deserve—and according this publication the co- 
E construction, equipment and maintenance. operation it merits. 
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Why Compromise With 
The Window Problem? 


Window efficiency lies not alone in securing an 
efficient window but also in securing the par- 
ticular type of window best adapted to the 
particular conditions encountered. This can 
be had, not from the “one window” line, but 
from the diversified line which permits a choice. 
Why compromise with some “all-around” 
window that is sure to be lacking in some 
feature essential to efficiency? 


The Pomeroy line of fire re- 
tardant windows includes more 
than 20 standard types—each 
developed and perfected to meet 
a specific combination of factors 
in the window problem—each 
the embodiment of highest win- 


dow efficiency in its particular 
type. 


POMEROY WINDOWS are 
‘‘made, not to meet a price 


but to set a standard 


of 


service. 


S. COMPANY, INC. 
30 EAST 42*» STREET 
ac 


Vv FIRE 


WINDOWS 


POMEROY 


NEW YORK 
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PRODUCTS 


Double Your Guard 


Newspaper reports of 


the daily destruction by 
fire of sawmills, grain 


elevators and other indus- 
trial plants, prove that 
now, more than ever be- 
fore, American business 
must guard against the 
firebug. 


You may be sure that 
your watchman is on duty 
every minute of the night 
if he carries a 


NEWMAN GRILLE 
WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK 


It watches your watch- 
man and compels him to 
make his rounds regularly. 


NEWMAN CLOCK. COMPANY 


Makers of Reliable Watchman's Clocks 
TE for Nearly 50 Years 


170 Fulton Street 560 W. Washington Blvd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


507 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories 

j their standard tests, Reynolds Shingles 
have proven themselves worthy of classification 
as fire preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of 
granulated slate, granite, etc., and they positively 
will not ignite from flying sparks or brands. 
Where fire originates inside the building they | 
have a marked blanketing influence. 

We call them “Safety First” because they 
protect from rain or storms, from heat or cold 
and from the common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt | 
Shingles and you will make no mistake in insist-  ! 
ing on Reynolds Shingles. | 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 
write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
“Originators of the Asphalt Shingle” 
GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS 


There IS a difference between 
PEELLE DOORS 


“just counterbalance doors” 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient—BEST 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT" 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 
proved fire extinguishing devices more essential 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utmost degree. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay 'osses” 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS 
NI AW 
, | 


Oo ter says: 


"To secure adequate protection for your 
valuable records and documents, your 
container must bear one of these two 


labels. 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. e 
INSPECTED SAFE CLASS B N° MENNENE 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Announcing the Greatest Achievement 
Ever Made in the Safe Industry 


7 
7 
op after year since 1905, THE SAFE-CABINET has forged ahead in its protection 


LE 


| 


of business records, documents and all valuables. Long ago it passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and received their highest approval. It 
won the place of preferment in many great industries after exhaustive tests made by their 
own engineers. It became the standard of efficiency for all businesses and professions through 
its mastery of fire. 


Now Comes the Crowning Accomplishment 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories recently promulgated a new schedule for rating fire-resisting con- 
tainers. Classifications were based on the degree of heat resistance offered by the different containers. 
The fire test requirements were severe and exacting. To successfully pass these tests meant the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


“The World’s Safest Safe’’ 


After subjecting THE SAFE-CABINET to endurance tests under extreme heat 

and recording its performance by the most modern methods of science, announce- 

ment was made that all tests had been successfully met and that THE SAFE- 

CABINET had been awarded both the Class "A" and "B" labels shown above. 

THE SAFE-CABINET is the first and only product so far to be approved 

under this new rating. It stands now, as always, at the pinnacle of protective 
containers. It has merited its titl—‘“The World's Safest Safe." 


Where Do You Keep Your Records? 


Write for our book—‘‘Written in Letters of Fire"—a text book on 

the subject of record protection. It contains valuable information and 
data that you should have. Get the facts about your own security— 

ask for your copy of this book. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE SAFE-CABINET MW | uu 


110 Green St., MARIETTA, OHIO : T 
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STAN DART? FTREPROOFING. PRODUCTS 
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COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., BUILDERS 
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If all factories were as well lighted by Daylight as this one, 
there would be no need of ‘‘Heatless Days’’; no need of artificial 
illumination in the day time which requires so much fuel to maintain 


With “FACTROLITE” in Windows 
and "PENTECOR" in Skylights 


the maximum of DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION is obtained 


Let us send you samples of FACTROLITE and PENTECOR 
(in paper-weight form) and literature which will interest you 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"FACTROLITE" made "PENTECOR" made 
1/8" and 3/16" thick Plain Glass 1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 
1/4" and 3/8" thick— Wire Glass 1/4" thick—Ware Glass 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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Importent Results of Reconstruction 


Conference 
HE Reconstruction Conference of Governors 


and Mayors recently held in Washington at 
the call of Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Labor, accomplished a number of important results. 

It impressed first of all on all the participants that 
the labor problems of the country must be viewed as 
they arise with a more complete understanding of the 
basic conditions. There were men in the conference, 
chief executives from cities, who arrived with the 
feeling that such labor disturbances as they had at 
kome were merely local demonstrations which had 
originated either from the adverse attitude of the 
employers, or because of some petty incident in local 
labor circles. 

By getting together and exchanging impressions in 
an executive “town meeting” session, with plenty of 
opportunity for discussion, the men were given a 
wider vision, and it is certain that those who were 
disposed to regard labor mixups as parochial affairs 
will now approach them with a clearer understanding 
and appreciation of the responsibilities. There is no 
gainsaying that in many cases the possibilitv that labor 
disturbances were political rather than mere wage or 
hour disputes, came as a new idea. No chief execu- 
tive will be any the worse off because he has learned 
to carefully size his job and to estimate its full signifi- 
cance in advance. 

The formal declaration of Professor Irving Fisher, 
the economist, that we are permanently on a higher 
price level, and that prices will stay up, was suffi- 
ciently important a declaration to justify the calling 
of the session, if no other statement had been made. 

The general impression that somehow prices of ma- 
terials and labor are due for a drop within a rela- 
tively short time, has been one of the most stagnating 
leatures of business life. It is because this feeling 
is so generally current, that billions of work has been 
lield up throughout the country, private and public. 
lt is not that men were anxious to dodge their re- 
sponsibilities, but they had the natural feeling that if 
prices were to drop, they did not see why they should 
adventure in advance of that drop on large under- 


takings. Jong before Professor Fisher prepared his 
paper, it can be said that the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor working in the Construction Division 
had within the last three months reached the same 
conclusion from a study of conditions following the 
Civil War. 


It is interesting to note that although the Fisher 
statement was one of the declarations glossed over 
by the newspapers at the time, it is now being re- 
printed generally throughout the country by banking 
and economic authorities, and as yet, there has been 
no attempt to upset the conclusions. This declaration 
has fortified every Governor and Mayor who will be 
able to use it to meet his budget committees who may 
suggest the delay in public undertakings until the re- 
duction materializes. 


The unanimity of the decision of the conference to 
indorse outright the Department of Labor policy for 
the deportation of such aliens as advocate or plot the 
overthrow of governmental forces was also one of 
the important achievements of the meeting. This is 
another problem which, in many cases, was being set- 
tled on a local basis, and there is no denying that 
Governors and Mayors have been handicapped by 
the doubt as to how their brother officials might act. 
Now after a full discussion by representatives from 
all parts of the country, the executives present have 
formally indorsed this method of procedure, and all 
will feel safer in following this course. The fear that 
other Governors or Mayors may perhaps take issue 
with them has been dissipated. 


Having in mind the diversified political elements 
participating, that there should be ten points of agree- 
ment is significant. When the conference resolution 
is reduced to plain, concrete statements, the confer- 
ence agreed on these propositions: 

1. The Department of Labor’s policy of deportation 
for such aliens as advocate or plot the overthrow of 
the present government was indorsed. 


2. It was agreed that, in all probabilities, the rail- 
roads would remain under government control for 21 
months after the signing of the peace treaty; that the 
l‘ederal Government should go ahead with such rail- 
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road improvements and expansions as are essential if 
our transportation systems are to approximate their 
possibilities as an aid to commerce. 


3. There should be no hard and fast price fixing 
bv governmental agencies, but these should investigate 
and make public their conclusions as to fair and 
equitable prices, pernutting public opinion to do the 
1est. 


4. It was agreed that present freight rates on road 
and building materials are hampering activities in 
these fields and a revision of these rates 1s urged. 


5. That there should be no reduction of the labor 
wage level or living conditions for labor, not only was 
the majority sentiment of the conference but it was, 
approximately, the unanimous sentiment. 


6. It was agreed the Federal Government ought to 
continue its survey of natural resources to the end 
that the conservations imperative in war might be 
encouraged in peace activities. 


/. That the Federal Employment Service ought not 
to be discontinued during the period of transition. 


8. That it would be helpful if demobilization might 
be effected through local draft boards so that men in 
the Army would not be released until they were re- 
turned to their original communities. 


9. That memorials should be undertaken and should 
be of a utilitarian, rather than of a purely ornamental 
character. 


10. That States should be devising a way to force 
into use such natural resources as are held by spec- 
ulators. 


As a concrete, constructive program for industrial 
readjustment the foregoing may leave much to be de- 
sired, but who will say that two or three hundred 
men, be their ability and brains however exceptional, 
in three days mav formulate to the last detail the 
constructive program which will counteract the dis- 
orders wrought through four years of war—a contest 
of unprecedented magnitude which concentrated the 
ability and brains of the entire world on destruction. 


Price of Masonry Building Products 


B in the present month the ruling prices for 

leading building products upon the New York 
market, according to Dun's Report, were as here 
given: 

The best grade of common brick will be sold on 
Monday in this market for not less than $16.50 by 
one concern at least, and on the same day quotations 
for this commodity at Atlantic City will be $22; Can- 
ton, O., $1675; Epping, N. H., $18; San Antonio, 
Tex., $14.75; St. Joseph, Mo., $16; Belleville, III., $17, 
and Decatur, III., $15. In Portland cement manufac- 
turing districts the expected drop in prices will not 


occur because production is proceeding 45 per cent. 
below normal and some mills have closed down with 
little or no reserve stocks. Since January 1 manufac- 
turing costs for this commodity have advanced greatly 
and it has just been ascertained that road building 
programmes of States will require 56.000.000 barrels 
of Portland cement during the next two vears, with 
an annual output of only 93,000.000 barrels, despite 
a building construction. programme for the nation 
about three times greater than normal with a potential 
export demand still to conjure with as a further drain 
upon the country’s cement producing capacity. 


Another factor in favor of building construction 
is that of greater efficiency of labor. A large concrete 
construction company recently made a test of a cubic 
yard of concrete made last week with an identical 
cubic yard laid under Government contract conditions 
With 
the same cost of materials the cost has reduced 80 per 
cent. because of the greater competition among labor- 
ers to get and hold a job to-day as compared with 
early November conditions, and an identical cubic 
yard of concrete compared as between November 8 
and January 1 showed only a 30 per cent. lowering of 
cost attributable to greater labor efficiency. 


in November before the armistice was signed. 


With the increasing competition for jobs among 
building artisans apparent in almost every trade and 
the disposition of private contractors to get their pro- 
jects going before the State and nation come into the 
market for large quantities of materials, thereby bene- 
htting from the present base prices the building sea- 
son is approximately 5 per cent. under wav as of 
March 1, taking 1916 as a comparison, and if the labor 
difficulties can be smoothed out, when the building 


season formally opens, a market 20 per cent. of nor- 


mal will be under way with a maximum limited onlv 
by the ability of the, building material manufacturer 
to meet the demand. 


New Buildings Planned 


ROMINENT among the larger building projects 
planned in various parts of the country for the 
pear future, are the following: 


An up-to-date theatre to cost about S150.000 at 
iampa, Fla.; a Masonic Temple and a Y. M. C. A. 
hall at Springfield, Ohio; various structures to cost 
in all a million dollars for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Baltimore; a $300,000 addition to its pres- 
ent head office building by the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati; a fifteen- 
story office structure to cost approximately. S1,000.- 
000 bv the Central Savings and Loan Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio; a $135,000 home for the City Na- 
tional Bank, of Galveston, Texas; a $750,000 series 
of buildings for the General Hospital at Elizabeth. 
New Jersey. 
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Reduced Wages Not Necessary to Resump- 
tion of Building 


HAT a reduced wage scale is not an indispensable 
T preliminary to resumption of activity in the 
building trades is the opinion of Morton Chase Tuttle, 
who has just returned to Boston after more than a 
year of service as production manager for the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Tuttle bases 
his judgment on some very recent investigations of 
large construction enterprises located at various points 
from New England to Florida, supplemented by care- 
ful studies carried out under his direction by the 
Aberthaw Construction Company of Boston, of which 
he is General Manager. These unmistakably indicate 
that increased efficiency of labor is bringing down 
costs even while wages remain at existing altitudes. 

“In the course of viewing numerous undertakings 
more or less closely associated with interests of the 
Government,’ says Mr. Tuttle, “I have lately been im- 
pressed to find the statement commonly made that 
costs of operation are beginning to show a noticeable 
decline. And this, almost without exception, was at- 
tributed to increased efficiency of the labor force, due 
in part to the opportunity for weeding out the less 
dependable workers, in part to the growing desire of 
all members of the force to retain their jobs. 

“Owing to inadequate or otherwise unsatisfactory 
cost systems maintained in connection with most of 
these undertakings, [ found it impossible tully to 
check the statement by actual figures. Accordingly, 
I asked my own Company to make out the cost of anv 
one process in an operation continued over a period of 
several weeks. That which was selected was a piece 
of concrete work; the costs studied were those for the 
common labor employed on this work from January 
7th to February 4th of the present year inclusive. 
During this period the wage scale remained uva'!tered ; 
but the personnel of the labor force underwent fre- 
quent changes. 


“A graph of the labor cost of the work during the 
period noted shows a sharp and almost undeviating 
decine from day to day. On February 4th these 
Costs were exactly 50 per cent less per unit than were 
those of January 7th. It is my belief that the cx- 
perience of my Company is by no means isolated ; and 
that in almost any labor force there lies the opportun- 
ity of realizing economies ranging from 20 to 50 per 
cent without interfering with the wage scale. 

“This implies, of course, that there is now increased 
opportunity for selecting men according to their suit- 
ability for a given task, and an increased eagerness 
on the part of the men to make good. But this is as 
it should be; and the whole country ought soon to 
feel the effect of it in general improvement at all 
points. It is a case of supplanting so-called liquidation 
of labor by proper adaptation of labor as a means of 


keeping the cost of doing things within the bounds of 
utility. 

"And in this connection it may well be urged that 
state of mind is often as potent a factor in ultimate 
labor costs as is the rate per hour. Any one exper- 
renced in handling workmen has recognized the dif- 
ference in output between a cheerful capable man, 
anxious to hold his place, and one who is a little dis- 
gruntled, and quite conscious that he can get another 
job the moment he drops the present one. Multiply 
either case by thousands of individual instances and 
believe that there will be found, in shifts of mental 
attitude, the explanation of much of the variation 
which occurs in the unit cost. And this, after all, is 
the element of labor which directly affects the profits 
of the employer." 


——— 


Plan a Fine Office Building 


S a home for the marine insurance interests lo- 
cated on lower William Street, New York, the 
Merchant Marine House will be erected on the north 
side of Beaver Street near William. The new build- 
ing. which it is expected will be completed by the end 
of the present year, will be nine stories in height, and 
of stone construction. It will be modeled largely upon 
the lines of the Telephone building erected on White- 
hall Street a year or two ago. 


Building Activity in New York State 


I work authorized in New York State 

took a decided upward bound from December, 
1918, to January, 1919. The increase in the estimated 
cost of such work for this period, as reported by the 
building departments of the first and second-class 
cities, amounted to 123 per cent. The only cities 
which failed to share in this rise were Troy, Albany 
and Utica, where the amounts declined 1, 20 and 50 
per cent., respectively. This is the first time there has 
been a decided indication of revival in building activi- 
ties so early in the season, as this tendency is usually 
not manifest until March. The total amount reported 
for January was $5,645,329, which is 9 per cent. less 
than a similar sum reported in January, 1918. Esti- 
mated building costs reported for January, 1918, 1917 
and 1916 were, respectively, 6, 12 and 15 millions of 
dollars. The Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, and 
the cities of Binghamton, Schenectady and Syracuse 
reported larger prospective expenditures for building 
in January, 1919, than in January, 1918. The Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond, and the cities of Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Schenectadv, Syracuse and Yonkers re- 
ported larger amounts of work authorized in January, 
1919, than in December, 1918. 
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Future Costs of Labor and Building 


Material 


PON another page is printed the bulletin issued 

by the United States Department of Labor, 
summarizing the conclusions reached at the Re— 
construction Conference of governors and mayors 
recently held at Washington at the call of Secretary 
Wilson. The marked revival of building activity 
which it was confidently predicted would immediately 
follow the conclusion of the war, failed to materialize, 
such work as has been undertaken either by munici- 
palities or private interests, being of a relatively minor 
character. 


Despite the unprecedented demand for additional 
homes, mercantile, industrial and public buildings that 
exists today, because of the virtual cessation of such 
effort in the past two years, prospective builders were 
deterred from making investments through the feeling 
that the prices for labor and material would drop to 
pre-war schedules, and they did not care to begin 
work until the reduced figures governed. 


From an exhaustive study of underlying conditions, 
Professor Irving Fisher, the well-known economist, 
has reached the conclusion—shared in by experts of 
the Department of Labor working in the Construction 
Division—-"that we are permanently on a higher price 
level, and that prices will stay up.” Justifying his be- 
lief in this respect, Professor Fisher says: 


“The main reason why business is not going ahead 
better is that most people expect prices to drop. The 
merchant is selling, but not buying. The manufacturer 
holds up the purchase of his raw materials. People 
quote the disparity between present prices and those 
prevailing ‘before the war,’ and decide they will not 
buy much until present prices get down to ‘normal.’ 
This general conviction that prices are sure to drop 
is putting a brake upon the entire machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution. Readjustment waits be— 
cause we keep on waiting for it. We have waited in 
vain for over three months. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that many manufacturers think that prices must 
come down, including the price of labor; but they are 
ready to demonstrate to you that their own prices 
cannot come down, nor can they pay lower wages. 
Almost everything they buy somehow costs twice as 
much as before the war, and their labor is twice as 
dear. They cannot pay their labor less if labor is to 
meet the increased cost of living. Now, as a matter 
of fact, when we investigate almost any individual 
one of the so-called high prices for industrial products 
we are likely to find that individually it is not high; 
that is, it is not high relatively to the rest. Our quar- 
rel is with the general level of prices." 


In the light of the above—the reasonableness of 
which cannot be gainsaid—it behooves all planning 
building erection to dismiss from their minds all 
thought of substantial reduction from existing prices 


and to accept conditions as they are. Architects, en- 
gineers, contractors and all others in position to coun- 
sel property owners, should franklv explain the situ- 
ation, and urge their clients to undertake work with- 


cut further delay. 


Opportunity to Erect Farm Buildings 


WW. all restrictions upon the free use of build- 

ing materials removed, farmers are now able 
to secure whatever they require in this direction, and 
not a few of the more progressive of the fraternity 
are taking advantage of the fact. Receiving unusually 
good prices for his crops, and a ready market for all 
he can produce, the farmer has available cash with 
which to either erect new buildings or remodel and 
repair those now in use. That he can be induced to 
make such desirable investment if properly approached 
is evidenced by the success attending the campaigns 
for silo building being conducted in Missouri, Oregon 
and Colorado; the drive for modern milk houses 
waged in Wisconsin, and agitation for other forms 
of farm building betterments waged in Texas, Ne- 
braska and elsewhere. 

In practically everv case the campaign contemplates 
the use of masonry instead of wood for building ma- 
terial; the temporary nature of the latter, and its ulti- 
mate high cost as compared with the wearing qualities 
of concrete, brick or hollow tile, militating severely 
against its further use. 

If the advocates of permanent building material are 
awake to their opportunity, thev will take full advan- 
tage of the field now open to them among the pros- 
perous farmers of the country. 


O the Turner Construction Company of New 

York City has been awarded contracts for build- 
ing a number of industrial structures, recently. All 
are to be of concrete, designed to meet the particular 
needs of their respective owners. Included in the list 
of orders are the following: For a group of four 
buildings for the Bristol Meyers Company at Hillside, 
N. J. The largest building of the group will be 80 by 
300 feet in length, and five and a half stories in 
height; the second will be 50 by 50 feet, two stories 
high: the third, an extension to the chemical building, 
will be 95 by 75 feet, one story in height, while the 
fourth will be a boiler house, 94 by 44 feet. 


Encouraging results are reported from the experi- 
ments of lime manufacturers to "make a fine grav 
stucco suitable for exterior use, the new product be- 
ing composed of lime and ground slate." 


Chemical lime in building and construction work is 
used in making plaster, mortar, concrete, stucco, 
gypsum products, sand lime bricks and slag brick. 
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A Notable Example of An Industrial Settlement, Artisti- 
cally and Conveniently Designed 


All Buildings of Stucco and Hollow Tile 
Construction With Tile Floors and Roofs 


of wood is used for light partitions only, thereby 
reducing the fire menace to a minimum, and insuring 
not only the comfort of the occupants but their safety 
as well. 

Intended for permanent use the Government au- 


IDE and highly favorable comment has been 

Y aroused by the Housing Development plan 
recently completed for the United States 

nitrate plant No. 1, near Sheffield, Alabama. The 
work throughout was designed and supervised by 
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The planning of this town development sufficiently attests that artistic effect as well as comfort can be 
obtained without encroaching upon utility 


Mann and MacNeille, of New York City, who enjoy 
a high reputation as architects and town planners, 
and was under the final jurisdiction of the Nitrate 
Division of the Ordnance Department at Washing- 
ton. 

All buildings are of stucco and hollow tile construc- 
tion, with tile floors and roofing. & limited quantity 


* 


thorities very wisely decided that all structures should 
be of a substantial character, hence their adoption of 
masonry material instead of inflammable lumber in 
the construction. 

Lying advantageously upon the Tennessee River 
just outside the town of Sheffield in Northern Ala- 
bama, the site of the industrial development, to 
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Community Building at Sheffield— The attractive California mission type of building was followed with 
pleasing effect 


quote from a late issue of “Realty,” is a plateau of 
interesting topography. It is roughly of a wedge 
shape, the acute angle being defined by the course of 
the river. The Tennessee is here subject to flood con- 
ditions periodically, when it climbs thirty feet or more 
up the slopes of the promontory. The town itself is 
however, well insured against injury since its general 
elevation is another thirty feet higher than the high 
water level. It is safe to predict that the scenic ef- 
fects during spring freshets, when the town becomes 
tiood bound on two sides, will be one of the features 
of life in the community. 

The town plan which Mann & MacNeille have pro- 
duced is a logical solution of the problem. The vil- 
lage is primarily residential and of a class consider- 
ably better than the average. It is permissihle, there- 
tore, to adopt a layout with a minimum of business 
area, and allowances of exceptional generosity for 
parking, playgrounds and reservations of a like char- 
acter. Of greater importance still, as a determining 
factor in the street system, was the topography. A 
comparison of the roadways with contours will show 
at once how carefully the streets were laid out to 
give easiest gradients, best building sites, and the 
most natural adaptation to the lay of the land. 

The development being, as we have said, primarily 
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Hospital Building at Sheffield — The essentials of safety, light and ventilation have 
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residential, the zoning features are less marked than 
in many cases. The main subdivisions are between 
military and civilian occupancy, and between ranks in 
the military. The main approach from the town of 
Sheffield enters the village at a sort of neighborhood 
center—a rondpoint as expressed in plan, about which 
will be disposed those shòps which even the smaller 
sectional divisions of a town need to have provided. 
These will include a newsstand and cigar store, bar- 
her shop, drug store, tailor and shoe shop. Here, 
also, will be located a Government commissary and 
any further expansion of business which may later 
prove necessary. 


Radiating from the Center 


From this point the main artery approaches the 
chief center of the village—the large, open square 
about which are grouped the school, the churches and 
the hotel. These are placed on the main axis of the 
plan—an axis which is carried up the slope to the 
house of the commandant, and beyond through the 
group of ofücers' houses, which form a half circle 
around a semi-private park. This officers’ group oc- 
cupies the highest area of the tract, receiving also the 
benefit of practical possession of the high wooded 
premontory which looks out on two sides over the 
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river below. The edges of these slopes at each side 
also give building sites for a community garage at 
the south and for a hospital at the north. 

Street widths have, of course, been adjusted to the 
functions of different streets the main approaches 
widest, though even secondary thoroughfares and 
residential streets are allowed 50 feet. Of this width, 
only 24 or even 20 feet will be constructed as road- 
way, which leaves space at each side for planting of 
street trees and for grass borders. 

In a town plan of informal character such as this, 
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double-winged area containing altogether nearly two 
acres. 

This plot is at the highest point of the plateau, look- 
ing down on the one side westward about the curving 
group of officers' houses, and on the eastward past 
the group for the majors, bevond the school and over 
the open square to the large hotél opposite. 

This 1s one of a number of carefully planned com- 
positions which will produce interesting street pictures 
end provide adequate settings for the various build- 
The placing of these more important buildings 


ings. 
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PLAN- 


Floor Plan of Community Building 


the lotting is necessarily varied in size and shape. 
The variation in this case is increased by the require- 
ments of the problem in the wide range between 
grades of house. Typically, the lots for employees’ 
houses run 50 by 100 feet in depth. From these the 
size is graded up through the lots for other employees, 
officers of lower rank, then those for the four majors 
whose houses lie at each side of the commandant's, 
and finally the plot set aside for the commandant—a 


at points of vantage in the town plan will also do 
much to obviate the monotony which might result 
from too numerous repetition of comparatively small 
vnits. This grouping will at the same time produce 
variety in height for, with the single exception of the 
commandant's house, this will be a town of one-story 
dwellings. 
Buildings Number Several Hundred 
The present contract calls for the construction of 
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four hundred houses besides the numerous buildings 
of special type. The houses have been designed in 
seven types, so far as external appearance is con- 
cerned, though the plans of several of these apparently 
different houses, are in fact, identical. Compared 
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the inclusion of a guest's suite on the first floor, so 
that the second may be reserved solely for family 
uses. This house is further exceptional in possessing 
a cellar, which has in most of the houses been omitted. 

It seems that in this nitrate plant, which will be 


Floor Plan of Hospital 
operated directly by the Government, the proportion 


with the majority of homes in workingmen's villages, 
these houses strike one as by the spaciousness with 
which they are planned. This impression is height- 
ened by the fact of having all the accommodations of 
a goodsized house on one floor, which again empha- 
sizes the advantage of having ample space on the lots. 
It is distinctly an arrangement for use in cases where 
the original land cost is small, and a large lot may be 
assigned to the individual householder without mak- 
ing the original cost and consequently the rent unduly 
high. In this case the original cost of the land was so 
low as to become practically a negligible quantity. 

The smallest type is one of five rooms, three of them 
bedrooms. One of these opens from the living room 
so that in small families it may be used as an addi- 
tional day room, parlor, library, or what you will. 

Mr. Veiller has recently called attention to the stock 
size rug as a standard for bedroom dimensions. He 
spoke only of the 9 x 12 size, which applies in a ma- 
jority of cases only to the largest of the rooms. It 
may be permitted to extend the note to include the 
next size smaller rug (8 feet 3 inches x 10 feet 6 
inches), which is the size most usually laid in a single 
bedroom. Even that size is too large for the mini- 
mum rooms accepted under the government standard 
of 80 square feet. 

Other types have the usual trio of rooms for living 
purposes instead of combining the living and dining- 
rooms, as in the case of many houses in other devel- 
opments now under construction. The type assigned 
for use by the four majors is an L-shaped block con- 
taining seven rooms and bath. The same spacious- 
ness prevails here, with an exceptionally good separa- 
t'on of the working portions of the house from the 
sleeping quarters. 

The commandant's house dominates in size as well 
as in position. Its length of nearly 100 feet permits 


of military population will be unusually large. This 
includes many officers, but also a considerable number 
of enlisted men, many of them skilled chemists, for 
vw hom living accommodations of high standards must 
be provided. A three-shift civilian guard is accom- 
modated in a building. more like a college dormitory 
than a soldiers’ barracks, which really affords a com- 
bination of hotel and club life that would be hard to 
match outside a government plant. Each shift com- 
prises about thirty men, and in designing the building 
cach floor was made a complete unit to avoid disturb- 
ance during guard change. 

Besides these quarters there is special provision for 
unmarried officers in the community building, which 
furnishes in addition to sleeping quarters many fea- 
tures of club life. A single room is allotted to each 
man and the building will be occupied in addition to 
officers, by executives and heads of divisions, together 
with official visitors. 

A Well Equipped Hospital Provided 

A well equipped hospital, to be maintained by the 
government, is a part of the first building program. 
This will take care of all classes of patients, young 
and old, including a wing for negroes. Grouped near 
by are houses for the doctors, and a home for the 
nurses. We have already noticed in passing that a 
large community garage for use of commissioned 
officers, is to be built, instead of a great number of 
tiny individual garages. It will be a great gain for 
the appearance of the neighborhood, at only the slight- 
est sacrifice in accessibility because of its central 
location. 

Besides these buildings of a semi-public nature 
there is the school, which contains, aside from usual 
classroom features, a corridor 12 feet wide. This will 
be used as a part of the regular school equipment, 
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and not, as ordinarily, for a passageway and nothing 
more. The school also contains the auditorium, a 
comfortable room 42 x 52 feet, with stage and dress- 
ing rooms. 

The public utilities for the community are of new 
construction built for this purpose rather than exten- 
sions of existing facilities. Sewers, for example, are 
laid throughout, connecting to septic tanks, from 
which the effluent will discharge through Spring Creek 
into the Tennessee River. Electric light for street 
and house lighting will be supplied from the plant. 
Water supply will be secured from wells driven on 
the property. 


Substantial Character of Structure 
The construction of the houses is as substantial as 
their planning is ample. Exterior walls are in no 
place of frame, but of hollow tile blocks, upon which 
is applied the stucco, which forms the surfacing ma- 
terial throughout. Floors, beams and rafters are of 


wood, as are interior partitions, but the roofs are to 
be covered with some form of tile which will render 
the exterior of the houses fire resisting to a high 
degree. From the view-point of the community this 
reduces the danger of general conflagration to a min- 
imum. On the other hand, the unity in construction, 
in roofing and in material of exterior walls has given 
the architects a very exceptional opportunity to pro- 
duce a homogeneous design which will lack nothing 
in variety of form, but should prove of the greatest 
value aesthetically to the completed town. The houses 
are all electrically lighted, and have complete plumb- 
ing installation. The matter of heat is, fortunately, 
not essential in Alabama. These houses are, accord- 
ingly, provided only with open fireplaces in the living 
rooms. For the rest. all elements that enter into the 
construction or equipment are in every way abreast 
of or ahead of the forward march of industrial hous- 
ing standard, and gives promise of a development 
which will be unique among the government towns. 


Description of Buildings Erected At Sheffield 


N the construction of the buildings at Sheffield, 
| the architects were not hampered or limited in 
their design or the choice of building material to 
be used. Owing to the general climatic conditions 
prevailing in Alabama and in keeping with the cus- 
toms and traditions of the south, a design was practi- 
cally originated, being somewhat on the order of the 
California mission type of architecture. 

This design involved the use of hollow tile with 
stucco exteriors, a type of construction which offers 
the features of insulation against weather conditions, 
permanency, attractiveness and adaptability of design. 
The houses shown herewith are the more pretentious 
types, the average house being of four or five rooms. 
All houses with the exception of those shown are of 
the one-story bungalow type, many of them having 
the same floor plan but with widely varying elevations. 
By the careful planning of the streets and placement 
of the houses, the best possible advantage has been 
taken of a naturally picturesque setting. The village 
lies on a long slope, swinging down into the broad 
curve of the river. 

The design of the houses shown herewith is char- 
acteristic of the various types in the village, although 
more pretentious, and an analysis of the various facil- 
ities provided will prove of interest to those who are 
planning houses of a similar character. In planning 
these houses the fact that sleeping and living quarters 
are on the same floor has made necessary a most care- 
ful arrangement of rooms. In the commandant’s 
house the service and dining quarters are maintained 
in one wing while the opposite wing constitutes a com- 
plete guest’s apartment, the two being separated by 
living room and enclosed porch. In this case the 


master’s sleeping quarters are on the second floor with 
small enclosed porch. 

A particular feature of the designs used for the 
houses at Sheffield is that of the employment of sim- 
ple straight lines in laying out rooms. This precaution 
in design invariably results in a saving in construc- 
tion. Another feature is that of porch space, it being 
realized that much of the life in a warm climate is 
out of doors. For this reason large porches are pro- 
vided, which has the additional advantage of increas- 
ing the size of a house through the simple expedient 
of carrying out roof plans and providing porches 
which are practically additional rooms. 

Careful study has also been made of the ventilation 
problem and the placement of windows has been made 
with relation to interior passage ways in such a man- 
uer that continuous circulation is certain. An added 
feature of particular value in a group of houses of 
this type is that they are conflagration proof. The ex- 
terior walls of tile and stucco are certain fire stops 
while roofs of tile are proof against the invasion of 
fire from without. In building a group of houses it 
bas been found wise to consider the question of con- 
flagration hazard and to provide either fire resistive 
exteriors or at least, if frame houses are used, to 
cut the village at various points with open spaces such 
as parks and grounds for public buildings, and to pro- 
vide here and there a row of masonry houses which 
may act as fire breaks in case conflagration sets in. 

In general the houses provided are of types which 
should prove particularly interesting to the prospective 
home builder. In these designs will be found good 
examples of economy of space, convenient arrange- 
ment and simple economical building lines. 
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Ground Floor Plan 


Commandant's House at Sheffield 
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Floor Plan of Barracks at Sheffield Floor Plan of Average House 
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Floor Plan for Bungalow 
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Second Floor Bungalow Plan Typical Stucco and Tile House at Sheffield 
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Barracks at Sheffield—A marked improvement upon the average building for quartering troops. 


Own-Your-Own-Home Campaigns 
TIMULUS has been given the Own-Your-Own- 
Home movement through the difficulty experi- 

enced by men of modest means in securing de- 
sirable living accommodations. The practical cessa- 
tion of house building during the past two years, both 
in urban and suburban communities, has sharply limit- 
ed the supply of available properties, with the result 
that rentals have increased by leaps and bounds, and 
in not a few communities landlords are taking advan- 
tage of the situation and are forcing tenants to buy 
properties that under normal conditions they would 
not dream of doing. 

Within a recent period eighteen cities have organ- 
ized district campaigns for home building along lines 
suggested by the United States Department of Labor. 
Campaigns either are in progress or about to open in 
Billings, Mont. ; Charleston, W. Va.; Chicago, III.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va.; Middletown, Conn. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Oreg. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Staunton, Va.; St. Paul, Minn., and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

In each of these cities there is a determined short- 


age in dwellings and the Own-Your-Own-Home cam- 
paign is being waged as a civic movement with the co- 
operation of every organized element interested in 
municipal and social problems. 

In sixteen other cities tentative plans are under way 
and from them will come, doubtless, many more vig- 
orous campaigns for home owning and home building. 
In all these cities the club women, the clergy, financial 
interests, municipal officials and the labor organiza- 
tions are being appealed to by the U. S. Department of 
Labor to do their utmost in assisting the campaigns to 
get under way. In the cities where campaigns now 
are on the women are proving invaluable as mis- 
sionaries for the “Own-Your-Own-Home” gospel. 


Since labor is so importantly involved in the home 
building projects, labor organizations are being invited 
and urged to take a conspicuous place in the campaign 
work in each community. Most of the homes built in 
this sort of a movement are for laborers and salary 
earners and the building of these homes provides em- 
ployment for the building trades and common labor. 
There is, therefore, a double benefit in the home build- 
ing and owning movement for labor and, through its 
organizations, in most localities, it is cooperating with 
enthusiasm. 
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Government Survey of Building Conditions 


URING the war about one-third of the country's 
industrial capacity, including man power, was 
diverted to war production. To bring about this 

great diversion of industry two means were employed : 
stimulation and curtailment. Stimulation was practiced 
throughout the war and affected the prices of mate- 
rials and the wages of labor because Government con- 
tracts were awarded on a basis which permitted con- 
iractors to compete successfully with non-war manu- 
facturers for materials and labor. 

Curtailment was not important until early in 1918, 
except for the orders of the Fuel Administration and 
the Railroad Administration, for the purpose of con- 
serving fuel and transportation, and certain priority 
orders. 


But in a statement of February 5, 1918, Secretary 
McAdoo requested that homes should not be built ex- 
cept in case of urgent necessitv. The statement con- 
tained by implication the premises on which the radi- 
cal curtailment of the building industry was later car- 
1:ed out, i. e., (1) that conservation of materials, labor 
and credit was necessary in order to win the war and 
(2) that the conservation must take place in those in- 
dustries that were not essential, or only in part essen- 
tial, to the winning of the war. Some time after the 
publication. of Secretary McAdoo's statement, the 
policy of seriously curtailing non-war production was 
put into effect. Eventually the production of sixteen 
building materials was cut down 25 to 60 per cent. 
Non-war construction was greatly restricted until it 
was almost completely stopped from September 3, 
1918, until the armistice was signed. It was estimated 
by the Chief of the Building Materials Section of the 
War Industries Board that the non-war construction 
in 1919 would be not more than 10 per cent. of nor- 
mal. This estimate indicates how great the diversion 
of labor and capital from the construction industry 


had been. 


The stimulation of war industry and the curtailment 
of non-war industry was mainly carried out directly or 
indirectly by the Capital Issues Committee, the War 
Industries Board, and the War Labor Administration. 
Not only were prices of building materials affected by 
the stimulation of war industries, but in many cases 
also by direct price fixing. The same was true of the 
wages of labor. The power of the Government was 
exercised toward the lowering of prices of materials 
and the wages of labor in non-war industries in order 
to prevent labor and materials from being drawn away 
from the war industries. 


This brief sketch of the Government’s policy in 
stimulating war production and curtailing non-war 
production explains the difference between the cost of 
labor and of materials in the building industry and 


the cost of labor and of materials in general which 
was found to exist at the close of the war. 


At the close of the war the index number of build- 
ing materials, not including steel, had risen only 61 
per cent. over the pre-war prices of 1913, while the in- 
dex number for commodities, exclusive of building 
materials, had risen 113 per cent. The average in- 
crease of wages in the construction industry in forty- 
one leading cities from 1914-1918 was only 28.5 per 
cent. as against a rise of 94 per cent. in commodities. 
When the armistice came, there was, of course, a 
great volume of deferred construction projects, partly 
in the form of public works, partly in the form of 
semi-public utilities, partly in the form of housing and 
of commercial and industrial buildings. This volume 
of deferred construction represented in large part the 
curtailment of non-war production which had resulted 
trom the diversion of one-third of the Nation's indus- 
trial capacity to war production. 


Fortunately the return of peace did not mean the 
complete, abrupt end of war production, vet it threat- 
ened serious unemployment. In order to minimize un- 
employment during the period of economic readjust- 
ment, the Government promptly removed the restric- 
tions which it had imposed upon the construction in- 
dustry. There is one indirect restriction, however, 
which it has not removed, and could not remove, that is 
the moral obligation of the financial community to 
conserve credit until the Victory Loan is floated. Each 
bank, trust company, insurance companv, etc., must 
estimate how large a part of its prospective allotment 
of the Victory Bonds it can sell promptly, and, conse- 
quently, how much of its funds it can afford to set 
aside for real estate loans and other purposes. The 
proportion so set aside for real estate loans will depend 
largely on the element of optimism which enters into 
every judgment concerning the future. There prob- 
ably never was a time when broadly speaking opti- 
mism as regards industry was better justified or 
meant more to the country than at present. It is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to the construction industry to 
note that optimism—reasoned optimism—is most em- 
phatic in the literature published by the leading banks 
of national reputation, compiled for them by trained 
investigators. 


Evidence of a helpful attitude on the part of banks 
towards real estate is not wanting. In the great 
borough of Manhattan, in New York City, mortgages 
aggregating $8,500,000 in value were extended (re- 
newed) in January of this year, as against $2,800.000 
in January of last year. That is to sav, the banks and 
insurance companies are not now, as they were a year 
ago, calling upon real estate borrowers to pay off loans 
in whole or in part. 
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Furthermore, 13,500 building permits were issued in 
152 cities this January as against 9,000 permits a year 
ago. The average value of the January permits this 
vear was $1,700, compared with $2,800 in January, 
1918. A year ago, it will be remembered, the Gov- 
ernment was building extensively, and, besides many 
factories were being erected for war production. 
Fifty-four per cent. of the cities showed gains in 
building this January over the preceding January. It 
is to be noted also that January, 1919, gained over 
December, 1918, although building permits are nor- 
mally fewer in January than in December. The sig- 
uificance of these building figures is that there is a 
tendency to build extensions, to make structural re- 
pairs, and to erect inexpensive buildings, including 
particularly housing. The figures bear the character- 
istics one looks for at the beginning of a revival of 
the building industry. 


It takes time for private building to get under way, 
and still longer for public works to get started in vol- 
ume. However, the reports received from State, 
county and municipal officials justify the belief that 
an exceptional amount of public construction will be 
undertaken this year. 


The turning of the tide in the construction industry 
that we have all been looking for since the armistice 
has unquestionably come. However, there are still 
obstacles in the way of its rise to normal. The most 
important of these is the high cost of construction as 
compared with the pre-war period. Not a few bank- 
ers and investors decline to consider a building pro- 
ject today merely because of the high cost of con- 
struction. Those who take this attitude do not gener- 
ally stop to analyze the high cost of construction 
which alarms them so. 


Although construction costs are higher now than 
in 1913, the union wage scales in the building industry 
have not advanced as rapidly as have the cost of liv- 
ing, while building material prices are not as high as 
are commodity prices. Wage increases in the con- 
struction industry, speaking generally, lagged behind 
because that industry was utilized to only a small de- 
gree in war production. The level at which the cost of 
construction stands today has been pushed up only 
slightly by temporary war conditions. It has been 
fxed mainly by conditions that cannot be materially 
changed for vears to come—by the tremendous ex- 
pansion of money and credit. 


During the war the volume of money and credit in- 
creased far more rapidly than the volume of industry 
and commerce, hence prices rose. But expansion of 
credit through Government loans is a world-wide 
condition which must hold up prices everywhere until 
the Government debts are largely discharged. 


The fact is that the cost of construction is not high 
today. It is low compared with food, clothing and 
commodities in general. It is high only in comparison 
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with its own pre-war level. Commodity prices will 
undoubtedly recede because food and clothing and 
many other things were affected by special war con- 
ditions, for example, scarcity of transportation which 
prevented shipments from distant countries to the 
Allies. But they cannot fall to the pre-war level. 

But, although some readjustments in the wages of 
individual trades and in the prices of individual class- 
es of building materials may take place, the cost of 
construction will not come down to such an extent 
as to endanger a judicious investment made today in 
the erection of a new building. Where the rents of- 
fered will show a fair net return on the cost today 
of a new building after deducting a reasonable sink- 
irg fund allowance, no one should hesitate to build 
or to lend monev for building. 


Rents are determined by supply and demand. In 
the case of housing, during the early part of the war, 
the demand was curtailed by the rapid advance in 
commodity prices, which impelled many tenants to 
crowd into or get along with less space than their 
normal standard of living required, and by the draft- 
ing of the young men of military age. Within a year, 
however, these influences had spent their force. By 
the end of 1919, according to the replies obtained 
from a questionaire sent to real estate boards in 91 
cities, only four of these cities had a housing demand 
that was below normal, while in 52 cities rents had 
advanced 10 per cent. or more, in some instances 40 
to 50 per cent. This rise in rents took place at a time 
when the population ai home was as economical of 
house room as possible, and while several millions of 
soldiers were absent in the service. 


Another important fact was disclosed by the replies 
to the questionaire, namely, that despite rising rents 
for housing in the majority of the 91 cities, the market 
values of house sites had declined in six cities, and 
had remained practically stationary in 72. The mar- 
ket value of land 1s, like rents, determined by the inter- 
play of supply and demand. During the war the de- 
mand for city land was relatively small, because deal- 
ing in real estate was discouraged by the bank as a 
non-war activity requiring the use of credit. With a 
restoration of easier mortgage loan conditions, the 
demand for real estate will inevitably increase; noth- 
ing can seem more certain than that in our growing 
American cities the market value of land must ad- 
vance briskly. 


A judicious investment in the erection of a new 
building does not depend solely on the cost of con- 
struction. It may well happen that the man who buys 
a lot today and builds on it a house the cost of which 
is not greatly out of proportion to the cost of the land 
will be better off a year from now than he would be 
if he had left his money in the savings banks in the 
meantime. City land at present 1s least inflated of all 
material wealth. 
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Barrett Specification Roofs | 2 


protect the great Remington Arms Plant $^^  —- 
HE type of roof to be used on a huge job like this cannot be decided —Ü nase 


on the basis of individual pref 


take are too serious. 


this they have to get right down to proved facts and figures. 


to be absolutely sure on four points. 


First * That from start to finish they will get ju 
a roof they specify, with no chance for 


tuting inferior materials, 


Second. That the manufacturer of the roofing 
thoroughly reliable, and has had long and success 
in the roofing business. 


Third. That the roof will positively be trouble 
from maintenance expense for a long period of y 


Fourth. 
to obtain, rot as to first cost, but, 
ance, as to cost per year of service. 


3ecause Barrett Specification Roofs meet 
requirements better than any other type o 


“skimping”’ 


erence. 


st the kind of 
or substi- 


materials is 
ful experience 


s and free 
ears 


That it shall be the most economical roof possible 
what is of greater import- 


all of these 
f roof, they 


were selected to cover these great buildings. 


Today the standard covering for permanent buildings 


is a Barrett Specification Roof. It takes t 
of insurance. It costs less per year of serv 
other type of permanent roof. 
20 years. 


he base rate 
ice than any 


It is guaranteed for 


Nor can experimenting be 
tolerated. For the investment is too large and the consequences of a mis- 
When architects and engineers face a roofing job like 


This is the bond that 
guarantees your roof 
for 20 years 


They have 


The 20-Year Guaranty 


2)-YEAR Surety Bond is now offered on all Barrett Speci- 

lication Roofs of fifty squares and over in all cities of 
-5000 population and more, and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond exempts the owner from all expense for 
repairs or up-keep on his roof for 20 years. It is issued by 
the d^ S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, one of the 
largest Surety Companies in America. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed and that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and his work subject to our 
Inspection, 
Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build roofs ourselves, 
we are put in a position where we can actually guarantee the 
delivery of the long years of service which Barrett roofs are 
capable ot giving. 

Barrett Floor and Foundation Water-proofing 
Barrett materials were used not only on the roofs of the build- 
ings of this great plant, but also to water-proof the floors and 
foundations, 264,600 square feet of 
square feet of two-ply floor-water-proofing; 126,800 square feet 
of foundation-water-proofing. 
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Youngstown Philadelphia Milwaukee Latrobe Bangor Boston Detroit Washington Lebanon 
Chicago Pittsburgh Duluth Richmond Bethlehem Johnstown Buffalo Elizabeth 11 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax, N. S. St. John, N. B. Sydney. N. S. 
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Lcok for Quick Revival in 
Building Activity 


Government, banking, manufac- 
turing and distributing interests 
are merging thelr intiuences to 
bring about a quick revival of 
building construction, according to 
the Dow Service Daily Building 
Reports. 

Federal pressure on building ma- 
terial price commodities resulted 
last week in a 55-cent drop in the 
price of Portland cement delivered 
in New York. At the same time 
price adjustments in many other 
supplemental lines became effect- 
ive, all with the one object of put- 
ung the building construction cost 
factor within the reach of the in- 
vestor. Simultaneously, United 
States Senator William M. Calder, 
with the co-operation of Justus 
slater, Jr., the building economist, 
Major Frederick Hyde, of the 
American Bankers Association, M. 
W. Harrison, of the Savings Bank 
section of the same association, im- 
portant officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Franklin T. Miller, 
supervising director ot the United 
States Department of Labor, dis- 
cussed the matter of the immediate 
establishment of a National Build- 
ing Bank to be operated under the 
existing banking laws and as a part 
oi the Federai Reserve banking 
svstem through which greatly im- 
proved facilities night be provided 
for the removal of restrictive fea- 
tures of the present building loan 
system, not only for the present 
emergency, but to place building 
financing on a definite basis such 
as 1s provided by other forms of 
commercial banking. 

Conferences were held with the 
purpose of bringing about an im- 
mediate realization of this import- 
ent factor in the building industry, 
prior to which it was explained that 
the proposal is in no sense a real 
estate bank as the purposes of the 
institution, which probably will be 
established, are not allied with the 
real estate market or its develop. 
ment in any way, it merely being 
an official established Government 


branch of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, whereby temporary loans cn 
well secured building operations 
may be obtained without excessive 
fees for various brokers. Senator 
Calder and. Mr. Slater believe that 
with the establishment of this func- 
tionary in the building industry 
the principal factor of delay in 
building construction. will be im- 
mediately eliminated. 

The conference was informed 
that if the proposed banking svs- 
tem could not be perfected under 
the present banking laws, and that 
legislation would have to be await- 
ed before it could become an actu- 
ality, the emergency will have 
passed and the benefits to be de- 
rived from removing the present 
stringency of temporary building 
loan money would be nil. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to obtain 
the endorsement of important or- 
ganizations in the project, and 
among others that have taken it 
under active consideration are the 
Merchants’ Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and several im- 
portant building interests. It has 
been learned that the present bank- 
ing laws and war emergency meas- 
ures give ample powers for the es- 
tablishment of such an institution 
without awaiting the enactment of 
special laws. 

To help meet the increasing de- 
mand for new construction and to 
permit building work to get start- 
ed at once, the building material 
dealers of New York decided to 
give the customers the benefit of 
the price cut in Portland cement 
that was arranged with the Indus- 
trial Board at Washington. There 
was a drop of 15c. a barrel in Port- 
land cement and a change in the 
rebate price on empty bags. This 
latter factor does not affect the 
consumer, it being merely a book- 
keeping charge between the dealer 
and the manufacturer. The drop 
of interest to the consumer, there- 
fore, amounts to 15c. mill, which 
works out to a reduction of 55c. 
a barrel, a price shrinkage that is 
held to be artificial, especially since 
manufacturing costs probably have 
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not reached their high level, and 
the potential demand is much great- 
er than the present market indi- 
cates. One important manufac- 
turer of Portland cement, by way 
of illustration, sent orders to his 
plant to push production to full 
capacity. The present price of 
Portland cement in this market, 
therefore, is $3.25 a barrel, deliv- 
ered, as against $3.80 a week ago 


A Concrete Freight Car 


Following the concrete ship 
comes the concrete freight car, 
which latter is a radical departure 
in railway equipment. The initial 
car, built for the Illinois Central 
Railway, with the sanction and co- 
operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is of fifty tons capacity. Of 
a steel skeleton body mounted 
upon a steel underframe, the walls 
and floor of the car are of rein- 
forced concrete, applied with a 
"cement gun." So successful was 
the car under the numerous tests 
to which it was subjected, that 
plans are already under way for 
the manufacture of concrete cars 
in quantities. 


Steel Specialty Manufacturers 


A recently formed corporation, 
the Lawton and Stephens Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City, is 
planning the manufacture of steel 


window frames and other fire re- 
tardant devices in connection with 
building construction. Messrs. 
Lawton and Stephens were long as- 
sociated with the S. H. Pomeroy 
Company; know every phase of 
window construction and have an 
extensive acquaintance among the 
architectural, engineering and con- 
tracting fraternity. With abundant 
shop facilities and an efficient sell- 
ing organization the new company 
promises to soon become an im- 
portant factor in its particular 
field. Walter D. Ferris, a well- 
known business man, is secretarv- 
treasurer of the Lawton-Stephens 
Corporation. 
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The Hireproofing News 
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(BERCER) RN NOR. 
7 Museum of Art | da Ta 
Beautiful Caen Stone | 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger's Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will soon ruin a 
product of such delicate color and tex- 
ture as caen stone. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Fran- 
cisco Export Dept. Berger Bldg. New 
York City. U. S, A. 
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Fixing Prices for Definite “Satisfactory sales are based on through tags on the goods in the 
Periods confidence between the buyer and stores. 

Among the sensible suggestions seller. 2— The automobile industry 

offered for stimulating business "It is our belief that prices made which once every season names its 


throughout the country is that put effective for specified periods or price to the public for that season 
forth by the Lakewood Engineer- scasons will establish confidence so that every individual, possible 
ing Company, of Cleveland. From in prices. customer or not, is made familiar 
a letter addressed by its manage- with the value of the article. 
ment to members of war service buying public what our prices are These two industries are per- 
committees and business executives and that there will be no change haps the only two large industries 
generally we quote with unreserved for definite periods. To make the whose business has been and is 
approval the subjoined: nn we have deemed ip . Snice the armistice. 
"If the value of things people sober te vette price periods of "If the manufacture of cement, 
buy were established in the minds nek less ban «ix months: of steel, producers of lumber and 
of the people would there be the “Tf N other building materials, manufac- 
hesitancy in business we are now aad pe! p T a mee turers of clothing, food products 
facing? vc y 5 wi j^ pt 5 and machinery, had followed 
"The individual producer is the E bli Be dy 3 el this Published-Price-for-the-Season 
one to say what price he must re- : Pen 10 ie PEE gules. Maas beli as method and the prices of these 
ceive for his wares. His business 2% on "a PET oan "m d and commodities were established in 
judgment will not permit him to = "ea dence kis " 8 il the minds of the public, there 
ask an excessive profit (that would a ps e 5 V x d v" would not now be the marked halt- 
invite competition and perhaps ex- Derhas 3h dm d 8 e this ing in business. i l 
cess production with destructive ‘+ €'haps the best oer 4 "If you agree with this reason- 
results), and he certainly dares published, open-price plan are: ing, will you not repfy to this let- 
not quote prices which cannot re- 1—The retail drygoods business ter saying that you will assist by 
turn proper compensation to the of the country whose prices are every means at your command to 
capital and labor invested in his known to every individual through induce your company, your indus- 
product. publication in advertisements and try, ep quale jo 
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to help stabilize business promptly 
bv adopting a plan of action over 
this slogan—Prices Effective for 
Specified Periods or Seasons Will 
Establish Confidence Between Buy- 
ers and Sellers." 


Cares for Safety and Comfort 
of Its Employees 


Maintaining that an employing 
corporation owes a duty to its em- 
ployees beyond the mere payment 
of wages to them, the Kohler Com- 
pany, of Kohler, Wis., extensive 
manufacturers of lavatory fixtures, 
recently completed the erection of 
a fine living and recreation build- 
ing for the use of its several 
thousand workers. Designated the 
“American Club” the structure was 
erected “for the purpose of Amer- 
icanizing the men of foreign birth” 
in its service, and supplying them 
with attractive and thoroughly hy- 
gienic living accommodations. 


From plans prepared by Richard 
Philipp, of the Milwaukee archi- 
tectural irm of Brush and Philipp, 
the style of the new building, 
which is 316 feet long, harks back 
to the later Gothic form of con- 
struction, with its steep roofs well 
adapted to shed the snow of our 
long winters. The roof itself is of 
the most beautiful of slate, the 
mixture of green and purple, the 
thickness of the slate giving it a 
texture and softness of effect not 
to be obtained with any other roof- 
ing material. 


"The walls are of rough brick, 
interesting in texture, while the 
beautv of the color is enhanced bv 
the contrast with the white outside 
trimmings and cornices and the 
green color of the roof. 


"The exterior well expresses the 
plan, which a building should al- 
ways do. The numerous dormers 
are indicative of the many sinele 
rooms; the large south wing indi- 
cates the extensive dining room ac- 
commodations, while the main en- 
trance and lounging room are sug- 
gested by the central group of two 
gables. Beyond the dining room 1s 
the separate wing of the kitchen 
and service portion of the building. 


„The setting of the building has 
been carefully considered, being 
placed to face an extensive plaza 
planted with trees and shrubs to 
obtain the most artistic effect, and 
also avoiding a too close proximitv 
to the street. The white walks and 


drive-wavs, set in green, furnish a 
htting foreground. The place has 
an inviting aspect, suggesting cheer- 
ful, home-like comfort." 


Building Activity at Tampa, Fla. 


Business firms are looking for an 
early return to normal conditions 
in building lines, and since the first 
of the year many plans have been 
drawn and bids sought for indus- 
trial purposes; already a number 
of projects have reached the point 
where bids will be awarded very 
shortly and before the year is half 
gone it 1s expected that the city 
will have started one of its great- 
est eras in building activitv.— 
"Tampa News." 


In an effort to stimulate a greater 
demand for galvanized iron cor- 
nices, a special committee of the 
National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors has been named 
by President George Harms. 


Harvey S. Owen, a well known 
engineer, will represent the Lime 
Association in the Middle West. 
He will maintain headquarters at 
St. Louis. 


The variety of uses to which the 
self-centering products of the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company may be 
put is interestingly set forth in the 
booklet lately issued by the cor- 
poration, copies of which may be 
had upon application to the head 
offices at Youngstown, Ohio. 


From the latest booklet of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
New York City, those interested in 
building problems may learn much 
of value concerning its system of 
triangle mesh concrete reinforce- 
ment. 


Make 


Your 


Although the 1918 business of 
the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of builders’ 
hardware, increased heavily over 
that reported for the previous year, 
the net profits of the corporation 
were $28.18 a share, as against 
$40.21 per share earned in 1917. 
The total net earnings of the cor: 
poration last year were $4,088,015; 
though this was heavilv reduced 
through various charges and Fed- 
eral taxes. 


Cornice Beads 


A popular form of metal lath is 
that manufactured by the Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Companv of Mil- 
waukee, the product of which has 
been tested for and has 
proven its worth. Leaflets issued 
by the company may be had bv 
architects and others contemplating 
building. 


years 


Du Pont Products 


Few people have an appreciation 
of the variety of products manu- 
factured by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., the average man associ- 
ating the corporation merely with 
the making of high explosives, for 
which it has been famous for over 
a century. For the benefit of those 
interested the du Pont company has 
issued a 236 page book, describine 
and illustrating its products, which 
range from dynamite 
wood varnishes. 


shells to 
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Architects ! Realty Investors ' Builders! 


Attention!!! 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
LAND, HOME, FARM and FACTORY 
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What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 


Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile maps 
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De sure that you see 


REALTY 


every month. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Do you know that REALTY’S circula- 
on Hore: IOO per cent of prospects for 
vou? 

Its readers are al] Architects, Builders, 
Developers or Home Owners. 

Tell them the advantage of using your 
products. 

Write for rates. 


Send in your subscription NOW. 


Just say, "Send me one year of 
REALTY. Enclosed find check for 


$2.50." 


REALTY PUBLISHING CO. 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Advertising Department 
REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


THE HOME comeany NEW YORK 


COMPANY 


Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Pioneer 


in recognizing, and providing for, the needs of Large Insurers, 
“THE HOME OF NEW YORK” has, through its well selected, widely 
distributed and numerous local agencies, continued the Service which 
it inaugurated for their benefit by conservatively and steadily enlarg- 
ing its underwriting capacity to meet their needs. 


The value of this service can be best appreciated by consulting our 
nearest Representative, or Special Department at the Home Office. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 
Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Tourists' Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


THE HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your 
product in CONSTRVCTION cannot fail to result 
favorably because the success of this publication 
depends upon 


(1) how well it advances and proves the argument 
for proper fireproofing 


and 


(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use 
of firesafe materials and devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through 
the editorial, news and advertising sections of 
CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the 
magazine over the entire country to all the business 
and professional interests related to building, planning, 
construction, equipment and maintenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively 
fighting for legislation favoring firesafe construction 
and against laws permitting the continued use of 
wood—and remember that no company can do this 
work as effectively as a publication, that the fire- 
proofing fraternity” at present is a composite unor- 
ganized body comprising a number of separate units 
representing more than a dozen industries, that there 
is practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you 
have in CONSTRVCTION, that makers of fireproof 
materials are now getting but one per cent. of the 
business which ought to be theirs, that advertising in 
CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
orders, giving your goods the representation they 
deserve—and according this publication the co- 
operation it merits. 
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POMERS 


RETARDANT WINI 


Why Compromise With 
The Window Problem? 


Window efficiency lies not alone in securing an 
efficient window but also in securing the par- 
ticular type of window best adapted to the 
particular conditions encountered. This can 
be had, not from the “one window” line, but 
from the diversified line which permits a choice. 
some “all-around” 
window that is sure to be lacking in some 
feature essential to efficiency? 


Why compromise with 


The Pomeroy line 


tardant windows includes more 


than 20 standard 


developed and perfected to meet 
a specific combination of factors 
in the window problem—each 
the embodiment of highest win- 


dow efficiency in its particular 


type. 


POMEROY WINDOWS are 


made, not to meet a price 
but to set a standard of 


service. '' 
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ROW FIRE Double Your Guard 


WINDOWS 


Newspaper reports of 


the daily destruction by 


elevators and other indus- 
trial plants, prove that 
now, more than ever be- 
fore, American business 
must guard against the 
firebug. 


You may be sure that 


your watchman is on duty 
every minute of the night 
if he carries a 


NEWMAN GRILLE 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


It watches your watch- 


man and compels him to 
make his rounds regularly. 


NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Reliable Watchman’s Clocks 


for Nearly 50 Years 


of fire re- 170 Fulton Street 560 W. Washington Blvd. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


types—each 507 Montgomery St., 


E 


EEE d 


as fire preventatives. 
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Reynolds Shingles are 
„Hl. POM VEROY ing on Reynolds Shingles. 
COMPANY, INC. 
SO EAST 62*5 STREET NEW YORK GRAND 
m Q i. 


fire of sawmills, grain 
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- REYNOLDS 


er UNDE Warte 


SHINGLES 


TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories 
I their standard tests, Reynolds Shingles 
have proven themselves worthy of classification 


Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of 
granulated slate, granite, etc., and they positively 
will not ignite from flying. Sparks or brands. 
Where fire originates inside the building they 
have a marked blanketing influence. 

We call them "Safety First" because they 
protect from rain or storms, from heat or cold 
and from the common agencies which spread fire. 


Shingles and you will make no mistake in insist- 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
"Originators of the Asphalt Shingle" 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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There IS a difference between 
PEELLE DOORS 


“just counterbalance doors” 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient —BEST 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT" 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 


proved fire extinguishing devices more essential 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utmost degree. | 
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ON says : 


"To secure adequate protection for your 
valuable records and documents, your 
container must bear one of these two 


labels.'' 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. e 
INSPECTED SAFE CLASS A NO MENNENEN 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. oè 
INSPECTED SAFE CLASS B N° WENEENEE 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Announcing the Greatest Achievement 
Ever Made in the Safe Industry 


EAR after year since 1905, THE SAFE-CABINET has forged ahead in its protection 

of business records, documents and all valuables. Long ago it passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and received their highest approval. It 
won the place of preferment in many great industries after exhaustive tests made by their 
own engineers. It became the standard of efficiency for all businesses and professions through 
its mastery of fire. 


Now Comes the Crowning Accomplishment 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories recently promulgated a new schedule for rating fire-resisting con- 
tainers. Classifications were based on the degree of heat resistance offered by the different containers. 
The fire test requirements were severe and exacting. To successfully pass these tests meant the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 


Ik SAE CAE! 


* The World's Safest Safe" 
After subjecting THE SAFE-CABINET to endurance tests under extreme heat 


and recording its performance by the most modern methods of science, announce- 

ment was made that all tests had been successfully met and that THE SAFE- 

CABINET had been awarded both the Class "A" and "B" labels shown above. 

THE SAFE-CABINET is the first and only product so far to be approved 

under this new rating. It stands now, as always, at the pinnacle of protective 
containers. It has merited its title—'"The World's Safest Safe.“ 


Where Do You Keep Your Records? 


Write for our book—"'Written in Letters of Fire —a text book on 

the subject of record protection. It contains valuable information and 
data that you should have. Get the facts about your own security— 

ask for your copy of this book. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


110 Green St., MARIETTA, OHIO 
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COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., BUILDERS 
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If all factories were as well lightel by Daylight as this one, 
there would be no need of ‘‘Heatless Days“; no need of artificial 
illumination in the day time which requires so much fuel to maintain 


With “FACTROLITE” in Windows 
and "PENTECOR" in Skylights 


the maximum of DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION is obtained 


Let us send you samples of FACTROLITE and PENTECOR 
(in paper-weight form) and literature which will interest you 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


"FACTROLITE" made "PENTECOR" made 
1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 
1/4" and 3/8" thick—Wire Glass 1/4" thick—Wire Glass 
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Would Aid Prospective Builders 


© assist prospective builders and their archi- 
tects or engineers in so designing structures 
as to insure their compliance with New York 
laws, the Engineering Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor has for distribution a blank form 
(E-159), on which preliminary studies and specifica- 
tions of proposed buildings, alterations or additions 
to existing buildings, plumbing layouts, etc., may be 
sketched and noted and submitted to it for examina- 
tion and criticisms prior to the preparation of working 
drawings, or if the work contemplated does not neces- 
sitate plans and specifications, this form may be used 
in lieu thereof, and submitted in duplicate to the En- 
gineering Division, Department of Labor, Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y.”, for examination and approval prior to 
starting D €—Ü 


This service is rendered by the State Industrial 
Commission in order to obviate the necessity of 
structural changes in a completed structure, when 
upon inspection bv the Labor Department it is found 
that the building or alterations do not conform to the 
requirements of the Labor Law and Industrial Code. 

Under the law of economic. construction in the 
building of industrial plants, the greatest efficiency and 
economy is obtained only when the work is under the 
direction of a thoroughly proficient and experienced 
person. Efficiency is greatly hindered when a build- 
ing is unsuited to its use, either due to conforming 
to the requirements of law or the particular industry 
ior which it is planned; defects discovered after com- 
pletion are usually expensive to remedy. 

It has been the experience of the Engineering Di— 
vision that some architects and engineers, in prepar- 
ing their plans, either ignore the requirements of the 
l.abor Law and Industrial Code, or assume their in- 
terpretation is correct, rather than sacrifice their pro- 
fessional pride and confer with those who are in a 
position to advise them. This fact is very forcibly 
brought out on the surveys of factory buildings bv 
the Labor Department, resulting in the issuance of 
structural orders entailing no end of expense and in- 
convenience, and, of course, the condemnation of the 
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Labor Laws, Labor Department and Inspector, when 
the cause of all the trouble and expense may be laid 
at the door of him who drew the plans and specifica- 
tions. 


It is just as essential to know the limitations on 
occupancy, the construction. and location of toilet 
rooms, stairways, elevator shafts, etc., as required by 
statutory requirements of the Labor Law, in a build- 
ing, as it is to know the number, type and size of ma- 
chines required. All of these conditions and require- 
ments occupy floor space, and the need of careful 
study and planning is self-evident. 

The remedy is to submit plans and specifications in 
duplicate to the Engineering division, or if convenient, 
call at the office and confer with them on your pro- 
posed layouts. You will not only be rewarded by 
having a thorough study made of your propositions, 
and all requirements thoroughlv discussed and ex- 
plained, but also the advantage of the experience of 
this division in the studv of some 3,500 plans of 
industrial buildings. 

This division also maintains a complete file of cata- 
logues on building and plumbing materials, safety de- 
vices and machinery, all of which is available to those 
who desire information on such subjects. 

The services rendered entail no expenditure on the 
part of the applicant. Plans submitted, if they con- 
form to the requirements of the Law and Code, will 
be certified and returned to the applicant, thereby 
assuring a compliance marking from the Inspector 
upon his inspection of the premises. 


Afraid of Frame Roof Sheds 


Ko n of the Federal Railway 

Administration and of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Company are considering the erection of 
fire resistive sprinkler equipped sheds to replace the 
frame roof buildings at Hutchinson Island, off 
Savannah, Ga., destroyed by fire on February 15th 
last. 

The sheds are intended to store great quantities of 
haled cotton, and it is most essential that their con- 
struction be highly fire resistive. 
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Suggests “Ready Made" Houses 


N the opinion of Grosvenor Atterbury, a leading 
architect of New York City, serious consideration 
should be given the “ready-made house idea, as 
a means of relieving the present insistent demand for 


homes for industrial workers. 


Addressing the New York Reconstruction Commis- 


sion, Mr. Atterbury said: 


“In New York City alone $100,000,000 is annually 
spent on tenements and small houses out of a total of 
$150,000,000 for all of the construction in the city. 
An even higher proportion for home construction 
would hold true of the entire country. Two and a half 
billions is the rough estimate of our normal annual 


budget for home building. Why then do we tail to 


solve the problem ot small houses on a commercial 
basis, when our great office buildings, factories, hotels 
and apartments keep pace with the public needs and 


pay good profits into the bargain? The explanation 


lies, of course, in the fact that the individual house is 
a product of disorganized, individual effort, whereas 
the great building is sufficiently important to justifv 
careful organization and concentration of all the co- 
erdinate activities necessary for its production. 


“Tt is organized construction against disorganized 
construction; co-operation against disjointed individ- 
ual effort; to a growing extent, standardization against 
constructional chaos. 


"It comes, then, to the question of whether there is 
any good reason why the industrial housing problem 
should not avail itself of just such modern methods oí 
combination, co-operation, concentration and standard- 
ization as have produced such astonishing results in 
almost every other commercial activity in this country. 


Protection Except in Housing 

"It is a curious fact that the scientific and co- 
operative principles have been practically applied to 
the production of almost every item in the poor man's 
living account but the second largest single one —that 
of housing. His bread, his clothing and his watch are 
factory products, largely guaranteed—sometimes by 
the Government. His house 1s usually ‘custom made’ 
and bought at the mercy of a speculative builder. A 
proposal to clothe the destitute with garments ‘made to 
order’ would be laughed to scorn. Of stock patterns 
and sizes, clothing can be turned out in quantities at 
a fraction of the cost of individual manufacture. Yet 
we are enthusiastically trying to house our poor in 
‘custom made’ tenements and are puzzled and worried 
when we find that in spite of most model planning the 
cost of the mode! dwelling fails to go down so as to 
bring its rentals within the means of the poorer labor- 
ing classes whom we wish to reach. In fact, in this 


respect we find it difficult to compete successfully 
against the ordinary tenement. 

"Now the obvious solution appears to lie in the 
standardization, not necessarily of the general plan, 
but of its various component units and structural ele- 
ments. Carried to its logical conclusion, as I believe 
it should be, this principle would result in a system 
of ‘standard dwelling’ manufacture, in ‘ready-made’ 
system, if you please, of wholesale fabrication like 
that which has already given the poor man his two 
dollar shoes and his ten dollar suit of clothes. 


"The chief elements, as vou doubtless realize. in 
the housing problem are first the prevailing rate ot 
interest on capital; second, the prevailing rate of 
wages for labor; third, the prevailing standards of 
living; fourth, the cost of construction. 


Elimination of Building Waste 


“These factors in the equation fall into the relation 
in the form of a vicious circle, and while improve- 
ments m methods of financing, taxation and renting 
may act as palliatives the ultimate problem ot the rela- 
tion between a day’s work and the quantity and quality 
oi housing that it will secure for the worker will stiil 
remain substantially constant, except only we find one 
or more of these items in which we can eliminate 
waste. 


“The investment of a few millions additional capital 
under duress on the basis of an interest yield below the 
market rate will accomplish little except perhaps to dis- 
courage the investment of other capital in similar 
enterprises. It would be just as logical and probably 
as effective in the end to call a meeting of those who 
need homes and persuade them to pay higher rents 
than thev can afford so as to attract capital into hous- 
ing enterprises, or again, to ask the builders to elimi- 
nate their profits so as to simplify the equation. 


"Most experts agree that the real crux of the in- 
dustrial housing problem lies not in the land cost, taxes 
or interest rates, but in the house itself—the cost of 
building construction. The investment in the building 
is anywhere from three to ten times the cost of the 
land and is, therefore, the dominant item and the most 
potent factor in the entire problem." 


Mr. Atterbury said that the country is suffering 
from the lack of scientific building codes based on the 
latest engineering coefficients and practice. He re- 
terred to this lack as a “factor of stupidity.” 


"It may help to point my moral," he added, “when 
I tell you that whereas the building law requires us to 
use twelve-inch foundation walls for little houses in 
New York, we are today building houses of a similar 
type in Tennessee with walls only four to five inches 
thick, and I have not the slightest doubt but that they 
are amply sufficient for their purpose. In other words, 
the building code in New York forces us to waste 
two-thirds of our material.” 
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Moulding Houses in Steel Forms for War Workers 


By MILTON DANA MORRILL, Architect, 223 E. 17th Street, New York City 


HE old saying that “Necessity is the Mother of 
T Invention" has proved true in many of our 
war-time activities. We needed ships! We 
needed guns! We needed munitions, and to get these 
we had to have dwellings to house the workmen. Over- 
look Colony, situated seven miles north of Wilmington, 
Delaware, was in the midst of the field of war-work 


Fig. 1—The Three Gables Form a Central Feature in the 
m Thirty-nine-House Group 


congestion. Houses were urgently needed for the 
workmen making munition chemicals. There was a 
scarcity of ordinary building materials, and transporta- 
tion was a difficult matter even if these could be pur- 
chased. 


Investigation showed that there was an ample supply 
close at hand of crushed coal cinders, ordinarily con- 
sidered a waste product, for making cinder concrete. 
Samples were taken and test blocks made and the 
cinders were analyzed for sulphur, as a high percent- 
age of sulphur affects the strength of the concrete. 
These test blocks showed a crushing strength of 1,800 
lbs. per square inch, whereas in the ordinary house 
walls the load seldom exceeds 120 Ibs. per square inch. 
This showed that cinder concrete, while it could not 
he expected to compare with stone concrete in strength. 
was stiil amply strong for light construction, such as 
house walls, and with the steel reinforcing rods im- 
bedded in the concrete as the work was being done, 
these cinder concrete walls were far stronger and more 
substantiai than the usual walls of brick or of tile con- 
struction. 


Seventy-five houses were built of this cinder con- 
crete construction at Overlook Colony. Speed of 
construction was considered especially necessary in 
this housing work. Part of the work was done in 


the usual wooden forms, but the lumber loss and the 
labor wasted in making the wood forms proved this 
to be an expensive construction. A method of mould- 
ing walls by the use of steel forms was employed on 
this particular group of houses. It is here illustrated 
and described how these steel forms were used over 
and over again for house after house. The work was 
cone to a large extent by unskilled labor. 


How These Concrete Houses Were Built 


The steel moulds were set up on the concrete foot- 
ings and filled, forming the first course of the con- 
crete wall. The concrete was mixed about the con- 
sistency of oatmeal. Ten per cent. of Hydrated lime 
by volume of cement was added to the concrete mix- 
ture. The concrete was mixed in the proportion of 
one part Atlas Portland Cement, 275 parts sand and 
5 parts of cinders. As soon as the first lot of moulds 
were filled, it was found that the first blocks moulded 
were firm enough so that the steel plates could be taken 
ofl. These plates were then moved forward and again 
set up, making moulds to continue the foundation 
walls. As soon as the first course or belt of concrete 
was completed around the building, the plates were 
again set up on top of the first course and a second 


Fig. 2—The Two Gables Are Spaced so as to Break the 
Roof Lines of the Row 


course of concrete started. This process was continued 
up, course after course, till the walls reached the 
height of the roof plate. When this point was reached 
the moulds were taken apart and ready to be moved 
to the next job. The speed with which the work was 
done depended upon the size of the steel mould equip- 
ment. The work at Overlook Colony was done with 
No. 3 wall-moulding outfits, shown in Fig. 3. 

These steel moulds were simple to operate. The 
United States Government has utilized unskilled labor 
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to put up many large buildings, using these steel 
moulds for the work. 

Ten of these No. 3 wall-moulding outfits were 
used on the Overlook Colony houses. Each of the 
outfits were made up of twelve moulds. The cost 
of a complete house-building outfit of this kind is 
$200, but as these stecl plates can be used over and 
cver on job after job the cost per house is a small 
item. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to read of a 
village of houses being reduced to ashes, but it is 


Fig. 3—Moulding Outfit No. 3 


somewhat remarkable to see ashes turned into per- 
manent fire-proof houses. This has been success- 
fully done at Overlook Colony and also at Nanticoke, 
Pa., where a group of ſorty fire-proof houses were 
designed and built by me. 

In the foundation walls of the Overlook Colony 
houses small stones from four to six inches were 
dropped into and imbedded in the concrete, as the 
moulds were filled. These stones displaced and saved 
irom 30 to 50 per cent. of the concrete. When proper- 
ly bedded these stones did not show on the face of 
the wall, but were entirely covered in the concrete. 


In this process of building, instead of the blocks, 
bricks or tile being moulded at a factory and shipped 
to the job to be set by skilled masons, the blocks 
of concrete were moulded in place on the wall, which 
did away with all of the manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, breakage in handling, cutting to fit spaces around 
windows and the time required by masons for setting 
brick or tile. In this moulding method of building 
house walls, there is only the setting of the moulds 
and mixing and filling them with concrete, and this 
type of work can be done by unskilled labor, with 
one skilled foreman to direct the job. The advantages 
of this simple building process are quite apparent. As 
the moulds are in standard units, it is easy to utilize 
the piece-work basis, paving the workman a bonus on 
the moulds set and filled per day. 

For the moulding of concrete houses there has been 
developed several different sized outfits of steel forms 
which are adaptable to different sized jobs. For the 
«mall iob of one house in an isolated location, or for 
the small foundation job, there is a small No. 4 outfit. 
This is an outfit of only two moulds. It does not make 


the work rapid, as a drier mix must be used and the 
concrete must be thoroughly tamped in the moulds 
in order to make a dense wall, but has the advantage 
of requiring a minimum crew of 1, 2 or 3 men who 
can put up a wall. The cost of an outfit of this kind 
is $60 and the weight is 200 pounds, including the 
attachments to build corners. A small mixer can be 
used with this outfit, or the concrete can be mixed on 
a board by hand. 

No. 3 outfit has been described. This was the type 
used on the Overlook Colony work. The No. 2 out- 
fit is for still larger work and permits the pouring of 
a course around the entire house in one operation. 
No. 4 outfit allows an entire story to be set up and 
poured at one time. 

Fault has been found with some of the earlier con- 
crete houses because the exterior appearance was 
somewhat crude, as compared with houses of brick 
er wood. The development of the White Portland 
Cement Stucco has changed this, and the concrete 
house of today is made the best-looking house, as well 
as the most substantial. 

The white cement stucco can be given a rough 
or smooth "texture finish." It bleaches out and be- 
comes more charming with age. These white, stuc- 
coed walls form a delightful background for vines and 


evergreens. The general effect of this stucco is white, 


Fig. 4—Filling the Forms With Cinder Concrete 


as is shown by the exterior views, but the detail figure 
6 shows the “tapestry texture” which was selected for 
this job. 
Cinder Concrete Walls Waterproofed With Portland 
Cement Stucco 

The moulded concrete walls are made waterproot 
by the exterior stucco which keeps out all damp- 
ness. In the Northern States these moulded con- 
crete walls should be insulated against the outside 
cold just the same as walls of brick or tile. This 
insulation can be gained by stripping the walls before 
the lath and plaster is applied, just as is the practice 
with brick houses, or porous insulating block can be 
moulded in the middle of the wall, in which case the 
inside finished plaster can be applied directly to the 
concrete walls. 

Where stone or gravel concrete is used, wood blocks 
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Fig. 5—End Gables Showing Att-activ» Finish of White 
Stuccoed Walls 
are set in the concrete as the work is being done, to 
serve as a nailing for the interior finished woodwork. 
In the Overlook Colony houses and where cinder con- 
crete is employed, these wood nailing blocks were 
unnecessary, as it was possible to drive nails directly 
into the cinder concrete much the same as into a wood 
ock. 
Moulding the Walls at Overlook 

The door and window frames were placed in posi— 
tion as the work was done and the concrete moulded 
around these frames. This did away with all open 
joints and made a wind-tight, weather-proof house. 

The detail figure 7 shows how the door frames were 
made and set in place. The reader will note that a 
sheet metal box was used to inclose the sash weight 
as shown by figure 9 and that this is a new idea in 
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Fig. 6—Texture F:nish—White Stucco 


window frame construction. The frames were cut of 
standard size and came to the job knocked down. 
Figure 10 shows how the window sills were made 
weather-tight. The outside cement sill was moulded in 
place. 


Advantages of Such Construction À 
Concrete is not always the cheapest material with 


which to build. but is the most permanent and least 
expensive in the long run. In many locations where 
sand. and gravel are at hand or where cinders are 


Fig. 7—Moulding Door Frame in Place 


obtainable, concrete has the added advantage of being 
ihe cheapest as weil as the best construction to use. 

These moulded concrete walls presented a very 
attractive appearance. They were first roughly 
moulded, and then given one coat of Atlas White 
Portland Cement stucco. This stucco not only makes 
ihe walls waterproof and gives a permanent wall 
finish, but saves future expense of painting, upkeep 
and repair. The wall of a concrete house is different 
from the house of wood, tile or brick, because concrete 
becomes stronger with age. 

Window Frames 

Figure 8 shows a vertical section through the win- 
dow head. A strip of tin is tacked to the yoke and 
extends up into the concrete. This makes a joint that 
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is air-tight as well as water-tight. A section through 
the side of the window frame is also shown. The 
sash weight box is formed bv tacking a channel- 
shaped metal strip to the pulley stile. The sill and the 
voke are cut long, so that this metal weight box has a 
secure nailing top and bottom. On account oí the 
channel shape of this metal box, it makes a very rigid 
frame and is at the same time lighter and less ex- 
pensive than the usual wood frame. (See figure 9.) 

The frames are made up with a reveal strip tacked 
on in place of the staff, as is shown in the detail. 
These temporary reveal strips build the frames out to 
the thickness ef the walls, so that the frames when 
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completed are set in the steel forms at any point de— 
sired, and the concrete poured around the frames, 
making a weather-tight joint. By the use of this 
simple metal weight box, the woodwork which is liable 
to shrink is reduced to a minimum when the concrete 
is poured around the windows. The temporary reveal 
strips are removed and the staff strip applied, which 


Fig. 9—Section Through Window Koss Showing Metal 
Weight Box 


serves as a finish and forms the sash runway. The 
stucco is finished up against the staff. The reveal 
strips are made of 1% in. cypress, so that they may 
be used several times. 

A sill detail is shown with a drip under the sash. 
The temporary reveal strips extend down below the 
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Fig. 10 — Section Through Concrete Sill Moulded in Place 


wood sill and form a recess. The finished concrete 
sill is afterward molded in place. Wires are left 
projecting in the sill recess, which furnishes a secure 
bond. (See Figure 10.) 

The outside wood sill is applied after the concrete 
sill is finished and so arranged as to extend down anid 
over the joint between the main wood sill and the 


Fig. 11—The Five End Houses of the Row 
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Fig. 12— The End of the Group 


concrete. This outside wood sill is set with a white 
lead joint. While time 1s the best test of new struc- 
tural details, such for instance as this window sill, it 
seems quite possible that it will eliminate one of the 
difficulties in concrete house-building—the making of 
watertight window sills. The brick in the usual wall 
are so porous that thev absorb any water that beats in 
under the sill, but the concrete does not take the water 
so freely and this accounts perhaps for the fact that 
windows in some of our concrete houses have given 
trouble from leaks. As a rule the joints at the frames 
are more weatherproof in a concrete wall than in a 
brick wall. 
Flush Trim 

All of the interior finish in these concrete houses 
is set flush with the plaster, instead of projecting, as is 
the usual custom. This reduces the woodwork to a 
minimum and the fiush finish largely eliminates the 
dust catchers. The woodwork receives the first coat 
of stain before it is put in place. It was the original 
intention to eliminate all grounds as plasterboard was 
used, applying the same finish flush with the casing. 
The trim would without doubt be smeared over with 
plaster to some extent, but it was proposed to follow 
the plasterers up, cleaning off the trim, then apply- 
ing a second coat of dark stain, which would cover up 
any stained parts, and finally to apply the band mould, 
much as picture mould is put up in a finished condi- 
tion. The wood base is also put up flush with the plas- 
ter, and the band mould extends along the top of the 
base and mitering up and around the doorways. The 
usual projecting stool at the windows 1s omitted. 

All exterior walls are furred with 1 x 2's, 16 in. 
en centers. Furring strips are secured by nailing into 
the cinder concrete walls. Architects as well as con- 
tractors have been slow to realize the advantage of 
concrete in house-building. 

Concrete £he Standard House Material 

The most progressive men can see that concrete will 
hecome the standard in house-building just as it has 
already become the standard for foundations, pave- 
ments and factory buildings. 

The entire village at Overlook Colony of 201 houses 
were designed by Mr. H. Errol Coffin, architect, 1123 
Broadway, New York. The details of construction of 
the concrete houses, as well as the new method of 
moulding in steel forms, was done under my direc- 
tion. 
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Proper Methods of Building Construction 


By Ira H. Woolson, Consulting Engineer, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


F you are planning to build a new home this year or 
| to make extensive repairs in your old one, have 
you given any consideration to the question of 
making your house fire resistive? Have you 
thought of means for safe escape in case of 
fire at night when your family is asleep? Judging 
from past experience, the chances are at least seven 
out of ten that you have given very little thought to 
any of these matters, unless you have been compelled 
to comply with some building regulations. Usually 
such regulations are only partially effective for really 
safe construction, and most of the buildings in small 
towns and country districts lack even this safeguard. 
With dwelling houses in the United States burning at 
the rate of over 200,000 a vear, it is as serious an over- 
sight to omit fire prevention measures as it would be 
to omit the doors and windows. Many have learned 
this lesson by bitter experience. It is a strange fact 
that men will provide factories and offices with elabo- 
rate systems of exit and life-saving devices to protect 
cmployees from fire, and then will erect homes to har- 
bor their own families without a single precaution for 
saving their lives in a similar emergency. The neces- 
sity for some action which will improve the character 
oi dwelling house construction is very evident when 


A BAD PRACTICE 


An Unlined Chimney of the Brick-on-Edge Type. 
Roof is in Contact, and There are Cracks in the Chimney 


Underneath the Roof Similar to Those Above It. The 


Hazard is Obvious. 


we consider that there are tens of thousands of such 
buildings erected in suburban development and 
throughout the country entirely outside of any building 
construction control. When we realize that the fire 
loss on dwellings in this country amounted to $62,274.- 
447 in 1917, to say nothing of the loss of life, it indi- 
cates the necessity for giving the problem serious con- 
sideration. Owners of dwellings do not know what 


The 


proper fire-resistive construction is, nor the reason why 
certain methods of construction are safer than others. 

The surest way of getting a man voluntarily to 
build his home right is to convince him that it 1s his 
duty to do so to protect his family, and also to his 


PROOFING 
MATERIAL 


PROPER METHODS 
Fig. 1. Floor Framing Around Chimney in a Party Wall, 
to Secure Adequate Space Between Ends of Floor Joists. 
Fig. 2. Ordinary Floor Framing Around a Chimney. All 
Timbers Two Inches Clear of Brickwork and Space Filled 
With Fire-Proofing Material. 


interest as a financial proposition. This means educa- 
tion, and we should therefore make the necessity for 
removing hazards clear to him and indicate plainly the 
remedy. 

Protection against fire is comparatively simple and 
inexpensive. It is merely a question of following cer- 
tain construction principles which apply equally 
whether a building is small and cheap, or large and 
costly. A few of these fundamentals are here briefly 
indicated. 

Materials 

Other things being equal, a house is as burnable as 
the material of which it is built. The principal reason 
for America's great conflagrations is its great propor- 
tion of wooden buildings. If practicable, brick, stone, 
terra cotta, concrete or stucco should be used instead 
of wood. This cannot always be done, but the first 
question every one contemplating building a home 
should decide, 1s whether he cannot afford the some- 
what larger expense of using fire resistive materials 
and thus gain the satisfaction of living in comparative 
safety from fire, particularly from exposure fires. 

Chimneys 

Passing on to special features, fire loss statistics 
show that the chimney is the danger point of a house. 

A chimney should be solidly built, and be carried 
upon an independent, incombustible foundation; it 
should never rest upon wooden construction, because 
this will shrink and settle, causing the chimney to 
crack, and thus permitting the escape of sparks. It 
is a common practice in some parts of the country to 
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suspend a chimney from a floor or roof timbers by 
iron hangers. It is dangerous, and should not be per- 
mitted. 

A chimney wall should never be less than four 
inches thick, and should always be lined with chimney 
tile. This lining is very important; without it, the 
mortar between the bricks will eventually disintegrate 
and fall out under the action of the heat and the gases 
of combustion. For the same reason plaster is not a 


satisfactory chimney lining ; it is sure to crack and tall 


DANGEROUS CONSTRUCTION 


Example of a One-Brick-Thick Unlined Chimney Resting 
Upon Wooden Supports in a Garret. This Chimney Caused 
a Fire. The White Spots are Flecks of Sunlight Shining 
Through the Partially Burned Roof. 


off in course of time. Fire clay chimney tile manu- 
factured for the purpose is the only safe material to 
employ, and its use will add very little to the cost 
of construction. 

The practice of building chimneys with bricks set 
on edge is particularly dangerous. It makes thin, un- 
stable construction and the cracking of thé mortar 
easily opens a hole between the bricks. [t is impera- 
tive that the bricks be laid flatwise. 

Woodwork should never be built into a chimney 
wall nor be permitted to touch a chimney; a separa- 
tion of approximately two inches should be strictly 
:equired. This applies to all floor construction, partt- 
tions, rafters, roof boards, and shingles. Where a 
chimney passes through a floor, the space between the 
floor timbers and the chimney should be filled with 
some loose or porous incombustible material, such as 
cinders, refuse plaster or mortar, held in place by a 
sheet of metal nailed to the underside of the wooden 
peams. The space should not be filled with Solid 
mortar or brick work, since this will transnut hear. 
Gypsum blocks, sawed to fit the space, constitute one 
of the best materials for this purpose. At the roof 
line, sheet metal protection set into the joints of tho 
brickwork and overlapping the roof boards should be 
used. 

There are two reasons for filling the space between 
the chimney and the woodwork : 

1. It prevents a fire, originating on a lower floor, 
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passing up behind a partition or furring surrounding 
the chimney into upper stories or the attic. 

2. It avoids the possibility of rats or mice building 
nests in these spaces, thus filling them with highly 
combustible material, which in time may be ignited 
from heat transmitted through the chimney wall. 
Woodwork is frequently ignited in this way. 

Next to the chimney comes the furnace, with its flue 
connections, as a source of danger. It operates twenty- 
four hours a day and may be left for hours without 
inspection. In cold weather it greatly increases the 
tire hazard, as is proved by the increased number of 
fires during cold weather. 

Furnace danger usually is due to faulty installation. 
furnaces are frequently set too close to wooden parti- 
tions or to the ceiling or floor construction above. 
Such exposed weodwork eventually becomes exces- 
sively dry, and needs but a spark to ignite it. On 
a cold night, when the furnace is given an extra charge 
of coal, it may become red hot in parts, and radiate 
enough heat to ignite nearby woodwork. Further— 
more, the cellar where the furnace usually is located, 
generally becomes a store room for boxes, barrels, 
paper, excelsior and all kinds of highly combustible 
material. The record of cellar fires is high. 

There should be a space cf three feet between the 
iurnace and surrounding woodwork, and at least a 
foot between it and woodwork above it. Even then, 
all such woodwork should be covered hv loose fitting 
sheet metal, or some other incombustible material. 

A half inch of plaster board, or asbestos board, is 
much better than metal for this purpose, as neither 
material will conduct the heat so readily as metal. 

Where warm-air furnaces are uscd, the warm air 
pipes when attacned to a floor register should have 
the space surrounding the register and the pipe fillea 
with incombustible material, as in the case ot chim- 
This is quite important, though generally neg- 
lected. If such spaces are not filled, a fire in the cellar 
will be quickly transmitted to the story above. Even 
though flame does not pass through the floor, the 
metal will become red hot and ignite anything com- 
bustible that may be near it, such as a carpet, rug. or 
piece of furniture. 

In addition to protecting the registers, the warm air 
pipes leading from the furnace should be protecte-l 
by a half-inch laver of corrugated asbestos paper. It 
costs but little to do this, and if a fire should occur 
in the cellar, the covering will prevent its passage to 
the stories above. Unprotected pipes will quickly. be- 
come red hot and air passing through them will be 


neys. 


superheated and distributed to the rooms above, where 
it will ignite everything combustible it touches. Fur- 
thermore, floor registers are liable to collect lint and 
dust, which would be ignited and throw a blast of fire 
mto a room. It is important that warm air pipes in 
cellar or basement be very securely supported by extra 
heavy wire, or strips of sheet metal. The light weight 
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wire ordinarily used for this purpose will soften and 
iose its strength when attacked by fire, thus allowing 
the pipes to fall and so produce open flues which would 
distribute a fire throughout the building. 

Where hot-water or steam-heating systems are used, 
the pipes should be separated at least one inch from 
the woodwork. Contrary to general belief, it 1s pos- 
sible for fires to originate from this cause, even ir 
low-pressure systems. There are many such cases on 
record. 

Exits 

It is a fundamental principle of safety to lite that 
at least two exits shall be provided from every story 
of every building. ‘This is generally recognized in 
commercial buildings, but is just as applicable to the 
home. If there is but a single stairway and it is serv- 
ing as a chimney for a fire, it instantly becomes im- 
vassable, and the only escape is by jumping from the 
windows. Do you realize that a jump from a second 
story window almost invariably results in broken limbs, 
and often in death? 

In planning a house with a back stairway, it is im- 
portant to avoid having tne front and back stairways 
meet on the same landing, as is often done. In that 
case, the second stairway has no advantage as a sep- 
arate means of exit. The two stairways should ai- 
ways be entirely independent of each other. 

The stairway leading from the first floor to the 
cellar should always be enclosed, and have a door at 
the bottom of the stairway. This enclosure should ne 
of such fire-resistive material as metal lath and plaster, 
or if the house is of a character to warrant it, should 
be enclosed with brick, terra cotta or gypsum blocks. 
Such an arrangement will prevent a fire in the cellar 
‘rom passing quickly to the floor above. 


Doorways that open from the first floor into the 
kitchen and laundry should he of fire-resistive material, 
or, at least, they should be solid wooden doors, with- 
out thin panels, so that a fire occurring in the kitchen 
will not spread to the rest of the house easily. Such 
doors should also be equipped with a self-closing de- 
vice so that they will never remain open. 

Fire should be shut off in the cellar first, and next 
in the kitchen and laundry. These are the places of 
likeliest origin. 

Roofing 

Wherever the additional cost is permissible, always 
cover your house with incombustible roofing, of which 
‘here are many types, such as asbestos shingles, slate, 
composition shingles, tin roofing, tiling, etc. Old 
wooden shingle roofs are always dangerous. Even with 
isolated houses, sparks from the chimney, lodging in 
the rough curled up edges of old shingles, have caused 
innumerable fires. 

Any treatment of shingles which prevents curling of 
the edges reduces the fire hazard by keeping the roof 
surface smooth and preventing lodgment of sparks. 
The use of creosoted shingles, or shingles dipped in 
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hreproof paint, or even linsced oil, will add to safety 
«nd the life of the roof. 

Many a house could have been saved from complete 
destruction if, when it was built, some attention had 
been given to fire-stopping the open spaces in parti- 
tions, walls and other points of communication bctween 
the various stories. Every floor should form a com- 
plete cut-off, so that a fire cannot reach the story 
2bove without actually burning through the floor; this 
takes a reasonable time and gives a chance for fire 
fighting. 

The owner should pay particular attention to this 
part of home construction. It is far more importani 
to him than the balustrade around his front stairway, 
or the decorations on the front porch; it simplv calls 
ior conscientious attention to details while the build- 
ing is under construction. Ordinarily, such steppiny 
is effected by nailing in pieces of refuse wood; often 
it is a boy's job, and not supposed to require any special 
skill. On the contrary, it should never be delegated 
to any but a careful workman. Such fire-stopping 
should be of incombustible material similar to that 
called for around chimneys; it should extend from the 
hottom of the floor beams to a few inches above the 
fioor level. Even if wood be used for this purpose, 
it is strongly urged that loose incombustible material 
be placed on top of the wood. It fills up cracks due 
to careless workmanship or shrinkage. 

Never permit any open, concealed spaces behind 
woodwork which are not fire-stop ped. 

Fire-stopping should also be provided at the line of 
the eaves to prevent a fire from a nearby burning 
building getting into the attic, where it is difficult to 
combat. Such fire-stopping will also protect against 
a fire lapping up under the eaves from windows below. 
Heat always banks up under the eaves and unless pre- 
cautions are taken it is sure to find some crack through 
which to enter the attic. 

These are some of the more fundamental require- 
ments in home construction; there are many other de- 
sirable precautions, but it is safe to say that if all 
dwellings yet to be built in the present year were t» 
tollow the instructions here presented, many lives and 
much property would be saved. 


Oppose Repeal of Anti-Wood Shingle 


Ordinance 


PPOSING the suggested repeal of the anti-wood 
shingle ordinance in force at Greenville, S. C., 
Manager Hollidav of the South Carolina Inspection 
and Rating Bureau, urges local insurance men to do ali 
in their power te prevent such action. In part Mr. 
Holliday says “that while anti-wood shingle measures 
do not usually prove immediately effective in reduc- 
ing the fire hazard the gradual elimination of inflam- 
mable roofs will certainly help toward that end. A 
start in the right direction should be pressed unceas- 


ingly.” 
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Life of a Steel Building 
A RCHITECTS, engineers and others associated 
with building construction will be interested in 
the following extract from the "Investors Mag- 
azine” regarding ihe lite of a steel structure, concern- 
ing which there has been no little discussion during 
:he past few years: 

What is the lite of a steel frame building? When 
these structures were first erected, a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago, many predicted that the 
steel would rust, and within ten or fifteen years the 
condition of the structure would become dangerous. 
But there now are standing a number of buildings 
more than twenty-five years old, constructed on the 
steel-frame principle, with the weight supported by the 
skeleton and the walls merely a shell. These buildings 
are in good condition, practically as solid and substan- 
tial as when they were built. But recently the razing 
of the old Champlain building on the northwest corner 
of State and Madison streets, Chicago, gave the oppor- 
tunity to examine the condition of the framework and 
allow experts to draw the deduction that a properly 
constructed steel frame building will last for hundreds 
oi years. 

* „ * 

The Champlain building was constructed in 1893 on 
a lot 60 x 106 feet. The building was fifteen stories 
in height, with one shallow basement. It had struc- 
tural steel framework with joists five feet apart, flat 
tile arches and fireproofing of terra cotta brick and 
terra cotta curtain walls, and a so-called floating foun- 
dation—shallow spread footings on blue clay. The 
steel frame was painted with iron oxide paint, two 
coats. 

When the building was torn down, after standing 
for nearly a quarter of a century, it was found that the 
steel was practically unaffected bv rust, the greatest 
corrosion visible, under the microscope, being .009 ot 
an inch. Practically speaking, the steel was in as 
sound condition as when it was first put in place, and 
all signs indicated that the building was good for an 
indefinite period. The footings, steel 1-beanis—un- 


painted—embedded in Portland cement, showed no 


corrosion whatever. 
* „ * 

Holabird & Roche, the architects of the building, 
who conducted the examination when it was torn 
down, came to the following conclusions as a result of 
their investigation: 

"The condition of this building seems to indicate 
that the exclusion of air and moisture is essential 
for the preservation of the steel and also of the paint. 
The appearance of the rust suggests that it may have 
been formed soon after the building was constructed 
and that it has not been progressive. Even if the 
worst case of rusting has been progressive and should 
continue at the same rate, it would be more than a 
century before failure of the member would result. 


“The present practice of encasing all structural steel 
in concrete, or plastering it with Portland cement 
mortar; separating the pipe shaft from the steel; and 
of using greater vare in covering terra cotta anchors, 
certainly safeguards the framework of the structure 
for a much longer period than the probable economic 
life of such buildings.” 


Building to Be of Reinforced Concrete 
VER $750,000 will be spent by the Nashua 
Manutacturing Co., of Nashua, N. H., for the 
crection of a new mill at their Jackson Mills plant at 
Nashua. Plans for the new structure have been pre- 
pared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston and the 
contract let bv them to the Aberthaw Construction 
Co., of the same city. The new building will be ot 
reinforced concrete, with wood covered floors. lt 
will occupv a ground area of 560 feet x 122 feet and 
consists of a central section seven stories in height and 
two end sections of three and five stories respectively, 
provision being made for two stories to be added to 
each at some future date. A feature of the mill is the 
location of the picker room on the top floor of the 
central section and the employment of gravity con- 
veyors for the distribution of the raw and manutac- 
tured product to the various departments. The erec- 
tion of the building involves the diversion of the pres- 
ent canal system, which will form the basement ot the 
new structure, and the demolition of the present office 
building, cloth room and two storage warehouses. 
Work is to commence immediately. 


Shingle Roofs at Salt Lake City 


OOD shingle roofs, according to the lately-issued 
annual report of Fire Chief W. II. Bywater, 
were responsible for fifty-one fires in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, last year, or seventeen per cent. of the total fires 
for the period. Because of this Chief By water recom- 
mends the enactment of a municipal ordinance pro- 
hibiting the use of wooden shingles as roof covering 
within the city limits. 

Chelsea, Mass. ; Augusta, Atlanta, Nashville, Paris, 
Texas, and a long list of other cities all suffered dis- 
astrously because of the fire-breeding shingle roof, and 
if Chief Bywater needed arguments other than those 
supplied from his experience at home it could be se- 
cured from the authorities of the communities named. 


—  Ó—— — 


It is expected that the fine new building in process 
of erection at Peoria, III., for the Peoria Life Insur- 
ance Company will be ready for occupancy by Feb- 
rmary 1, 1920. The structure will be 100 x 171 feet 
and sixteen stories in height. With a steel frame, its 
walls will be of concrete and stone, faced with terra 
cotta. Its owners assert when finished the building 
will be unsurpassed by anv of its tvpe in Illinois. 
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Supply Dealer an Important Factor in Building World 


HAT the supply dealer is an important factor in 
T the building world, and that if advantage were 
taken of the opportunity for service presented 
him he would become increasingly so, was the state- 
ment made by Virgil G. Marani, chief engineer of the 
Gypsum Industries Association, in a recent address 
before the Indiana Builders! Supply Association, in 
convention at Libertv, Ind. 

In part Mr. Marani said: 

"The demands of modern building and the adapta- 
tion of tvpes of construction for specific purposes has 
extended to the scientific consideration of building 
materials, and the field of possibilities for the ma- 
«rials expert is practically boundless. 

“Illustrating this fact we find the tendency to 
specialize in fireproofing construction and materials, 
and many of the technical schools of today are pro- 
viding courses along this specialized feature of con- 
struction with a full sense of realization that a 
thorough knowledge of fireproof materials and the 
proper placing of such in construction will be but 
another step in advance towards the reduction of the 
nation’s excessive annual fire waste. 

“The building supply dealer is a very important in- 
termediary faction in the safe and sane building pro- 
gram of the nation. By reason of his very necessary 
knowledge of all materials entering into every possible 
class of building he is forced to become an expert on 
the use of every unit which is needed to make any 
completed structure a permanent monument to his 
honor and integrity. It is the building supply dealer 
_who supplies the needs of an intelligent specification 
or a sane and just building ordinance. The terms 
‘intelligent’ and ‘sane and just’ are here used because 
in many cases specifications are not ‘intelligent’ and 
many building laws are anything but ‘sane or just.’ 

“The building supply dealer of today may justly be 
considered the material diagnostician. The architect 
is the specialist who prescribes. In many cases his 
prescription cannot be confined to any one of many 
materials equally suited for the purpose desired, so 
that after all the choice of suitable materials for 
specific purposes is often based upon the advice and 
judgment of the supply dealer who in turn is pros- 
perous in proportion to his honesty and thorough 
understanding of the materials he handles and recom- 
mends. 


Fire Waste 
“This nation’s annual fire waste is a matter of his- 


tory and illustrates the inconsistency of our methods 
when we are willing to spend millions to extinguish 
hres but grudge a very slight increase in the cost of 
construction which would make possible types of 
buildings which are less susceptible to destruction by 
ordinary fire hazards. 


“Illustrating, the following information is based 
upon the records of the National Fire Protection 
Association: 


Annual fire loss in the United States. . S250. 000.000. 00 


For every man, woman and child.... 2.50 
Cost of Fire Insurance, Fire Depart- 

ments, etc., per capita............ 2.50 
Total cost per vear for every man, 

woman and chilqm UU PL 5.00 
Average cost of above per year for 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 

Austria and Denmark ............ 9 
Loss per capita for Italy, as low as... .12 
Loss per capita for Germany, not over .49 
i.oss per capita in United States, as 

heh Ar re euo vase se: put 2./2 


“The loss by fire in the United States each year 1s 
about one-half of the cost of all the new construction 
for that year. This is not entirely due to the prev- 
alent use of wood in construction. The rapid de- 
velopment of our cities, the somewhat temporary na- 
ture of many buildings, the migratory tendencies of 
many people, and other necessary economies are all 
factors that in the end make the use of lumber for 
building purposes not only desirable but often advis- 
able. By proper precautions and the wise use of in- 
combustible protective materials, constructions of 
wood can be made reasonably fire-resisting. 


Need for Safe and Sane Building Code 

"From what has been stated, it is perfectly evident 
that safe and sane building regulations, which are 
consistent, and which favor no particular material or 
special type of construction, if properly enforced will 
do much to encourage healthy competition and better 
building. | 

""There is sufficient information at hand, from ex- 
isting codes, and the inadequacy of most of them, to 
enable a diagnosis about as follows: 

"(1) The writers of Building Codes are in many 
cases not informed upon the construction and use of 
many materials for which they frame governing laws. 

"(2) Often (only too often) Commissioners ap- 
pointed to frame building laws are politically appoint- 
ed, politically controlled, and naturally under the in- 
fluence of many inexplicable political ramifications. 

“(3) ‘Appeal Boards’ are usually under the same 
disadvantages though they should also be entirely out 
of politics and should be appointed from a list of 
names submitted by the local organizations represent- 
ing the Architectural, Engineering, Builders and Real 
Estate interests of the community. 

“(4) Building Codes are too voluminous, they 
should cover only such requirements as are the ‘min- 
imum’ possible for safety and health. A small code 
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all enforced, alike to evervone, is better than a volumi- 
nous code from 25 to 50 per cent. enforced. 
oe (5) 
: = ; 
of construction and for 'hreproofing, such materials 
should be placed on a merit basis, I. e., should be re- 


In the allowable use of materials for all tvpes 


quired to conform to certain. specified. strength and 
fire-resistive requirements. 

“It materials are mentioned by name (as is usually 
done), the ‘maximum’ kind and nature of materials 
which can be used should be allowed, instead of men- 
toning a few favored products, and admitting others, 
or not, as the case may be, under the vague, uncertain, 
and much used term ‘or other approved materials and 
construction.’ 

"(6) 


general construction of fireproof buildings should be 


Contrary to present tendencies, the more 


encouraged by admitting the greater use of many types 
of construction and materials, which now are allowed 
in many codes under certain penalties and restrictions. 
In many portions of 'fireproof' buildings incombustible 
materials serve the purpose as well as so-called firc- 
proof materials, and are cheaper. 

“(7) Since 99 per cent. of the buildings built per 
vear in the states are not fireproof, building codes 
should give more attention to the proper construction 
of this type of structure. At present practically 75 
per cent. of any code governs the construction and ma— 
terials entering into firepreof construction. 

"(8) Buildings should be classified according to 
the degree of protection of their construction against 
the action ot fire, which might be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

"Full protection signifving what we know as 
hreproof. 

“Partial protection signifying what we know as 

semi-fireproof. 

“Temporary protection signifying what we know 
as slow burning, and applving particularly to the 
frame structure properly designed and protected. 

National Organizations of Service 

“There is no reason for unnecessary delay or ex- 
pense in the writing of building codes because prac- 
tically all the information needed regarding the use 
and strength of materials can be obtained from any of 
the national organizations interested in these lines of 
activity. The organizations referred to which fur- 
nish information of this character free of cost are the 
following: 

American Society for Testing Materials 

United States Bureau of Standards 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 

Underwriters’ laboratories 

American Institute of Architects 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
end many of the ieading technical institutions through- 
out the country. 


Illustrating the importance of building supply deal- 
ers engaging in interested activity in the enactment of 
proper building regulations, and the correction of such 
regulations as are not up-to-date, throughout the en- 
tire country, manufacturers have formed into associa- 
tions whose prime object is the furtherance of knowl- 
edge regarding their materials and the adoption, by 
building codes and similar laws, of standards which 
will conform to the manufacturers’ desires and make 
possible the economical production of materials and 
their proper use in various types of construction. 

Nature and Uses of Gypsum Products 

"It is on the nature of this type of activity that J am 
addressing vou tonight on behalf of the Gypsum In- 
dustries Association, who, as a body, represent not 
less. than 80 per cent. of the tonnage of all gypsum 
products placed in the market.” 

Note: 
went into a thorough explanation of the following: 


At this point of the address Mr. Marani 


Kind and number of gypsum products. 
The cure. 
What gypsum is and how it acts. 


Plaster and plaster troubles. 


Work of the Gypsum Industries Association during 
the war and what it did for the government. 


Resuit of co-operating of manufacturers in com- 
petition and co-ordination tendencies of all indus- 
tries. 

Work proposed by the Gypsum Industries Asso- 
ciation for the future. 

"In closing, I firmly believe that the future holds 
wonderful opportunities for the building supply dealer 
and that in the not far distant future he will become 
as important a factor in the building industry as the 
architect or engineer; in fact, I believe he is as im- 
portant at the present time. With this in mind I urge: 
upon those present to take an active interest in all 
forms of legislation affecting the products thev handle. 
and I can assure that in all such cases the Gypsum 
Industries Association will gladly co-operate and 
assist when such co-operation or assistance is desired." 


—̃ — — k ͤ0—ä — — — 


Private Garage Hazard 


A dangerous condition has arisen in the past few 
vears in the ever-increasing nuniber of garages being 
built in buildings used for dwelling purposes, warns 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. These 
private garages are not subject to strict inspection and 
regulation, as are public garages, and are frequently 
maintained in a careless manner, with gasoline and 
oils scattered on the floors, and kept in unsafe re- 
ceptacles. No automobile should be permitted to be 
stored or kept in any building, regardless of construc- 
tion, in which three or more families live, unless the 
room or part of the building in which one or more 
automobiles are stored be entirely of hreproof con- 
struction and to which there be but one entrance, and 
that bv the street. 
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Building Boom About Due 


ROM reports made by engineers of the Lime Asso- 
F ciation who have been interviewing architects in 
the leading cities of the country regarding building 
prospects, Robert F. Hall, general manager of the 
Association, is convinced that "a tremendous building 
boom is about to begin." 

The optimism of Mr. Hall is shared generaily bv 
intelligent observers of economic conditions. The 
country is underbuilt. The virtual cessation of opera- 
tions during the period of the war having created a 
serious shortage of all tvpes of structures, to supply 
which will require at least five vears of unusual activ- 
ity; if, indeed, the pressing demand can be supplied 
within that period. Further, the increased wealth of 
the farmers has aroused a desire on the part of many 
to replace their present homes with more modern and 
altractive buildings, tor the erection of which they are 
prepared to spend money freely. 

It is now accepted as a truism that there will be no 
substantial reduction in either labor or building ma- 
terial for a considerable time at least, and the strong 
probabilities are that the costs of a number of essen- 
tial building products will be advanced from present 
ngures. 

For the above, among other reasons, the optimism 
of Mr. Hall would appear to be well founded. 


Poor Pipe Covering a Fire Menace 
N?" and then the Minnesota State Fire Marshal’ 

office receives a report of a fire originating from 
detective pipe covering. On investigation we have 
iound that the pipe covering causing the trouble con- 
sisted chiefly of several layers of felt paper with a 
very thin asbestos lining and an outside covering of 
cheesecloth. 

The object of covering pipes in this manner is to 
save heat and fuel and the idea is a good one and it 
has th» approval of this office, providing the proper 
kind of pipe covering is used, made of material that 
wili not catch fire. However, in using the matertal de- 
scribed above an additional fre hazard is placed in the 
home or building in which it is used. Pipe covering to 
be safe should be made entirely of fire-resisting ma- 
terial. It costs mecre, of course, but the object of using 
pipe covering is to save hcat. Economy is the reason 
and it is not economy to cover pipes to save fuel with 
a material that may set fire to your building. 

In one case reported, the pipe covering caught fire 
end the smoldering pieces dropped off falling into a 
barrel of rubbish, which happened to be standing un- 
derneath the pipes. setting fire to the same, which in 
turn, communicated with a wooden partition. It hap- 
pened that the fire was discovered by the occupants Of 
the home and it was extinguished before it had gained 
much headway, resulting only in a small loss. Had it 
started at some time when everyone was away from 
ome, this defective pipe covering, together with the 
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barrel of rubbish, might have resulted in the total 
destruction of the home. 

Inspect vour pipe covering to see if this fire hazard 
exists in vour building. If it does, it should be rc- 
moved at once. Uf you are building and planning on 
using any pipe covering, make sure it is of fire-resist- 
ing material and not the kind that will endanger life 
and property. 


Building Activity in Principal Cities of 
New York 


Re on huilding work authorized in cities 0? 


New York during April are very encouraging. 
The total estimated expenditures for this work amount 
to 819.422.765. ‘This is 58 per cent. greater than the 
estimate for March, 127 per cent. greater than the 
estimate for April, 1918, and 39 per cent. greater than 
the estimate for April, 1917. It should be noted that 
April is the first month of 1919 in which building work 
authorized exceeded the figure for the same month of 
1917. This is due partly to the fact that building work 
was declining at this time in 1917, and partly to the 
fact that the revival of building in 1919 is gaining 
monmentuni. 

Rochester shows the greatest increase in building 
over April of last year by any of the cities of the 
state—the 1919 estimate is 162 per cent. above the 
1918 figure. New York City comes next with an in- 
crease of 153 per cent., all boroughs showing an in- 
crease over 1918 and also over March of this vear. . 

Trov shows a decrease of 46 per cent. in authorized 
building work from the March estimate, and a de- 
crease of 16 per cent. from the pril, 1918, figure. 
For Yonkers, April building is greater by 23 per cent. 
iban in March, but is 66 per cent. lower than in April, 
1918. — — -- 

Lessons of the Mobile Fire 

O * of the worst hres in the history of Mobile, 

Ala., occurred on the 27th inst., when 240 
houses in the older residential section of the city, were 
totally dest roved, entailing a property loss in excess 
of $4,000,000. That the business district was not 
burned as well was due to a fortunate shift in the 
wind, and to the effective aid given the fire-fighters 
by emplovees of .shipbuilding plants upon the water- 
iront. 

As a result of the fire a strong agitation is under 
way for the adoption of a more stringent building 
code, and especiallv ior an ordmance that will pro- 
} ibit absolutely the further use of the dangerous wood 
shingle. 


John H. Sheier, architect of New York City, has 
been commissioned to design a $300,000 theatre at 
New Brunswick, N. J. The building is to have a 
seating capacity of 2,500 people. In its planning Mr. 
Sheer is "adopting all the best features of the New 
York and New Jersey building codes, in order to pro- 
duce a thoroughlv up-to-date theatre." 
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Meeting the severe conditions 


of railroad service— 


TE giant round-house pictured above 
with stalls for twentv-five locomotives, 
and all the other buildings of the Southern 
Railway System shown on this page, are 
covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The construction officials of the Southern 
Railway System used Barrett Specification 
Roofs because they knew thev would stand 
ap well under the severe conditions of rail- 
road service. 


Neither the intense heat directlv under a 
round-house roof, nor showers of red-hot 
sparks, nor the hot sulphurous gases from 
the locomotive smoke-stacks have any ter- 
rors for a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Lowest Cost Per Year of Service 


Years of service on all tvpes of flat-roofed 
buildings, under every condition imaginable, 
have proved conclusivelv that a Barrett 
Specification Roof is the best roof to be had 
regardless of price; and, what is more to the 
point, that it costs less per year of service 
than any other type of permanent roofing. 


Barrett Specification Roof on 
Freight Depot and Office Build- 
ing of the Southern Railway 
System at Atlanta, Ga. 


Barrett Specification Roof on 
Round House of Southern Rail- 
way System at Finley Yard, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no 
maintenance; take the base rate of insurance 
and are absolutely guaranteed for 20 vears. 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


This guarantv is in the form of a 20-vear 
Surety Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore and is fur- 
nished without charge. 


We offer this bond on all Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs of 50 squares and over in all 
towns of 25,000 population and more and in 
smaller places where our Inspection Service 
is available. Our only requirements are that 
the roofing contractor shall be approved by 
as and that The Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, with 


roofing diagrams, sent 2: on request. 


New York E Nashville Peoria St. Louis 
Cincinnati Dallas Detroit Cleveland Elizabeth 
Minneapolis Milwaukee New Orleans Kansas City Seattle 
Duluth Youngstown Salt Lake City Atlanta Birmingham 
Lebanon Philadelphia Bangor 3 Washington 
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Chicago Boston Baltimore Buffalo 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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20-year Barrett Specification 
Roof on Shed for Repair of Steel 
Cars of the Southern Railway 
System at Coster, Tenn. 


TIE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses“ 
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Cement Companies Seeking 
Export Business 

A systematic drive for foreign 
business will be made.by a combi- 
nation of prominent eastern cement 
manufacturers, ten of whom, with 
an annual output of 14,000,000 
barrels, have formed the Cement 
Export Company, Inc., a Delaware 
incorporation. The chief offices of 
the new organization will be in 
New York City. 

Present directors of the enter- 
prise include: Emil Loeb, Coplay 
Cement Manufacturing Company ; 
Joseph Brobston, Dexter Portland 
Cement Company; J. A. Horner, 
Nazareth Cement Company; L. C. 
Morton, Phoenix Cement Com- 
pany; George F. Bayle, Glens Falls 
Portland Cement Company; J. W. 
Fuller, Allentown Portland Ce- 
ment Company; Frank H. Smith, 
Lawrence Cement Company; 
Charles F. Conn, Giant Portland 
Cement Company; Morris Kind, 
Hercules Cement Corporation, and 
F. W. Kelly, Helderburg Cement 
Company. 

The principal office of the com- 
pany will be in New York. Ar- 
rangements are under negotiation 
with the Bureau of Standards to 
test all cement delivered by the 
company and to certify that the 
cement fulfils all requirements of 
the standard specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

The plan provides that companies 
now exporting under their own la- 
bel may continue to do so if de- 
sired. All cement delivered by the 
export company, however, will be 
shipped under the label of the ex- 
port company. 

As Portland cement for domestic 
shipments is almost entirely deliv- 
ered in paper or cotton sacks and as 
most export shipments are called 
for in wooden barrels the matter of 
cooperage is of great importance. 
Tentative plans have been outlined 
for the erection of a barrel manu- 
facturing plant at tidewater, with 
a large storage warehouse equipped 
with barrel packing machinery in 
connection therewith. 


By having a large stock of ce- 


ment in storage at tidewater at all. 


times it is believed better advantage 
can be taken of the somewhat lim- 
ited shipping facilities now existing 
to South American countries. 
While it is the expectation of the 
Cement Export Company that its 
activities will be confined largely to 
Latin American countries it will be 
in a position to send cement to Eu- 
rope if conditions make this de- 
sirable. 

Consideration has been given to 
the construction of concrete ships 
of large capacity to take care of the 
growing demands for Portland ce- 
ment of American manufacturers. 


Under the terms of a new law the 
employment of women under 
tweniy-one years of age as elevator 
conductors is prohibited in New 
York State. The statute further 
provides that the working hours 
for such employees shall not ex- 
ceed fifty-four hours a week, and 
that seats for the women conduc- 
tors must be provided in all 
elevators. 


A branch office at Philadelphia 
has recently been opened by the 
Aberthaw Construction Company, 
of Boston, under the management 
of E. V. Schafer, formerly assist- 
ant mechanical engineer at the 
League Island Naval Air Craft 
factory. 


To meet the growing demand for 
its products in Texas the Barrett 
Company, of New York City, has 
established a branch at Dallas 
under the management of V. M. 
Duke. 


Metal lath continues to gain in 
favor in all classes of building con- 
struction as the merits of the 
product become better known. 


L. L. Kober, of the Lime Asso- 
ciation, is visiting architects in and 
about Cleveland, Ohio, in the in- 
terest of lime plaster. 


Favor a Standard Building Code 

At the annual convention of the 
National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, held at Ottawa, Can., on May 
5th-8th, both dates inclusive, a 
series of resolutions looking to a 
reduction in the annual fire waste 
both of Canada and the United 
States, was adopted. 

Prominent among the recom- 
mendations were the following: 

"The adoption by municipalities 
of a Standard Building Code, to the 
end that fire-resistive building con- 
struction may be encouraged, the 
use of inflammable roof coverings 
prohibited, adequate exit facilities 
from buildings assured, and inter- 
iors so designed and fire-stopped 
as to make easy the extinguishment 
of fires therein. 

"The wider general use of the 
automatic sprinkler as a fire ex- 
tinguishing agent and life saver, 
and the more general adoption of 
the fire diversion wall as an im- 
portant life-saving exit facility." 

If these two important measures 
were generally accepted by munici- 
palities and their provisions honest- 
ly and intelligently carried out, 
there would soon be a marked re- 
duction in the number and serious- 
ness of fires, and a pronounced sav- 
ing in the values now going up in 
smoke each year. 

Readers of CONSTRUCTION are in 
a position to peculiarly aid in 
bringing about the conditions de- 
sired by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and should active- 
ly interest themselves in the effort. 


A Good Building Law 

Montezuma, Ga., has a city ordi- 
nance which prevents the erection 
of any wall of inflammable ma- 
terial adjoining any other building 
built of brick or concrete. The ad- 
joining wall must be of eight-inch 
brick or concrete construction. This 
measure is designed to safeguard 
owners who go to the expense of 
erecting a fire-resisting building, 
with a comparatively low fire insur- 
ance rate, from being forced to pay 
a higher rate because of the acts of 
their less public-spirited neighbors. 
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The Hireproofing News 


In the 

Cleveland 
Museum of Art 
Beautiful Caen Stone 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will soon ruin a 
product of such delicate color and tex- 


BERCER 


Do Business by Mail 
It's , with accurate lists of 
catalogue contains vital informa- 


ture as caen stone. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., 


Branches: Boston 


cisco Export Dept. Berger 


York City. U. S 


Canton, O. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Fran— 
x Bldg. New 


Ross-Goulild 
Mailing 
Lists St.Louis 


— 


Million Dollar Plant for New 
Haven 

The Seamless Rubber Company, 
of New Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turers of rubber goods, has placed 
a contract with the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company of Boston, 
Mass., involving an outlay of over 
$1,000,000 for the construction of 
a new plant near its present loca- 
tion. The contract is the result ot 
an industrial investigation and 
recommendations made by the 
Aberthaw Company and while plans 
are not yet completed, it is known 
that the new plant will contain 
about 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, as compared with the 167,- 
000 sqttare feet available at pres- 
ent, and will -embody the most 


modern elements of desigir and ar- 


rangement as regards routing of 
work. 

Information from various sourc- 
es plainly indicates that the stag- 


nation in building activity is 
about at an end. Evidence of this 
is seen in the contract for a new 
picker building at a cost of approx- 
imately $100,000, for the Butler 
Mills of New Bedford, Mass., and 
an industrial housing project at 
New Britain, Conn., for the Stan- 
ley Works, both of which were 
placed with the Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Company and call for the 
immediate commencement of work. 


The New Britain housing pro- 
ject will represent an outlay of 
about $170,000 and calls for the 
construction of a number of singie 
and double houses, all of wood con- 
struction with stucco finish. The 
single houses will be of six rooms 
each; the double houses contain 
two apartments of five rooms each. 
Hot-air heat and electric lights will 
be supplied each house. 


The picker building for the But- 
ler Mills will be of re-inforced con- 
crete with brick facings, three 
stories, 101 by 115 feet and will 


-have the bale breaker or opening 


room on the top floor, picker room 


on the second floor and the duster 
on the ground level. 


Another textile development, on 
which work is already under way. 
is the construction of an entirely 
new, complete mill for the Jackson 
Mills at Nashua, N. H. This con- 
tract, with the others to which ref- 
erence has been made, represents a 
total of nearly two and a quarter 
million dollars of construction in 
New England now under way by 
the Aberthaw Construction Com- 
pany. 


To- maintain efficiency among 
employees of industrial plants, the 
free circulation of pure air is abso- 
lutely essential. Through no better 
medium can proper air be secured 
than by the use of “Star” ventila- 
tors, manufactured by the Merchant 
and Evans Company, of Philadel- 
phia. A booklet illustrating and 
describing its ventilators has been 
issued by thc company, a copy of 
which may be had upon application 
by anyone—architect, contractor or 
prospective plant builder. 
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Brick Favored at Cleveland 

There is significance in the build- 
ing record of Cleveland, O., for 
1918, savs the American Clay 
Magazine. [n that vear eight and 
a half million dollars was spent for 
frame residences and a half mil- 
lion for brick dwellings. On the 
other hand, nearly three millions 
were spent for brick apartments 
and only a quarter of a million for 
frame apartments. It's an interest- 
ing problem to figure out why a 
brick. apartment seems to be so 


essential and where a single dwell- 


ing is built the owner seems to put 
himself in the hands of old Mr. 
Fate and General Decay by building 
of frame. 


Wooden Shingle Ordinance at 
Indianapolis 

Members of the Indianapolis 
City Council and representatives 
from the fire department, city salv- 
age corps and state fire marshal’s 
office viewed some tests of the fire- 
resistive properties of wooden 
shingles and other forms of roof 
coverings at one of the principal 
lumber yards of the city recently. 
says the National Underwriter. 
There is an anti-wooden shingle 
roof ordinance under consideration 
by the City Council and the usual 
influences are at work to defeat or 
modify it. It was brought out in 
the course of the tests at the lumber 
vard that shingle roof fires averaged 
from fiftcen to twenty a day during 
several months last winter and also 
that the most of these fires occurred 
in the older parts of the city where 
most of the shingle roofs are old. 
Those who are after really practi- 
cal results from the proposed ordi- 
nance are resisting its modification 
to the use of wooden shingles if 
thev are dipped or painted. While 
this treatment may improve the fire- 
resistive quality of the shingle this 
quality deteriorates so that within 
a couple of vears such shingles are 
not much better than the untreated 
kind, 


Public Schools Made Safe 


Under the North Carolina law no 
school houses may be erected untii 
after the insurance commissioner 
has passed upon the plans, as re- 
gards their fire-resisting construc- 
tion and the safetv of egress in case 
ot fire. Commissioner Young says 
that fire-proof buildings will not be 
mandatory, but the designs and ma- 
terial must conform to standards 
of safety which experience has 
proven most efficient where inflam- 
mable material is used. He is par- 


ticularly concerned with the erec- 
tion of standard flues as it is from 
this item that most fires get their 
start in school buildings. 

At an estimated aggregate cost 
of $17.950,206 the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City plans the 
erection of twenty new school build- 
ings in the near future. 


Favors Fabricated Houses 


In the opinion of Allen E. 
Beals, a partial solution of the hous- 
ing problem in New York City 
would be the erection of fabricated 
houses, a number of which are now 
being erected in the Borough of 
Bronx. 

Describing the fabricated house, 


Mr. Beals said in part: 


“It is built on the plan of Henry 
Ford's Eagle boats during the war. 
Each house is divided into sectors 
twelve bv four feet. They can be 
made 500 feet long or 25 feet long, 
50 feet deep or 500 feet deep, ex- 
cept the probable limitation of two 
stories and an attic. Six architec- 
tural layouts can be made from the 
segments, which can be turned out 
in the ordinary lumber mill." 

Mr. Beals said that one of the 
new houses had been erected by the 
George F. Gates Company at the 
foot of Fast 152d street, where any 


one might inspect it. 


Simplicity in Roof Construction 


All over the world there is an 
evident disposition to regard the 
roof as a building problem of in- 
creasing seriousness. It is not now 
a matter of wooden shingles or any 
other old roof, but what roof is 
best and cheapest in the long run. 
The ablest engineering and archi- 
tectural minds in the world are 
considering the roofing problem as 
never before, and the outcome is 
bound to be simplicity and service- 
ability. 

As one of the results of war ex- 
periences, as outlined by a writer 
in the Building World of London, 
Eng., the domestic roof is coming 
into its own for careful considera- 
tion. It can scarcely be denied, he 
savs, that in the past far too much 
money has been spent in the wrong 
way on roofs. The houses of the 
future in England, in town and 
country, will be of the semmi-de- 
tached type for the most part. With 
municipalities forbidding more than 
six or eight houses to be placed to- 
gether, or to be of the same design, 
the terrace house goes out at onc 
blow, and he adds: 

"In the past the semi-detached 


- 


house has had too much attention 
paid to its roof with a view of get- 
ting a showy attractive skyline, but 
today considerations of economy 
wil rule out all unnecessary fea- 
tures. Even the popular red tile 
may have to make way for some 
cheaper and lighter covering for 
the same reasons. In this respect 
there are many good roofing ma- 
terials to assist a lighter form of 
construction by reason of their ab- 
sence of weight. Some of them 
have good wearing qualities, and 


might find favor before the much- 


hated corrugated iron, which in 
towns has but a short life. 

"With the carelessly free motor 
vehicle emitting sparks along every 
country road, even the picturesque 
thatch has gone out of favor, and 
despairing of finding anything en- 
durable that is so light and cheap, 
the corrugated iron sheet has come 
into its own in the wrong place. 
There is now a good chance of 
makers of light roofing materials 
booming their manufactures with 
benefit both to themselves and the 
countrv-side generally. It is safe 
to say that if only property owners 
knew of something good to take its 
place thev would never replace a 
worn thatch in these days, for not 
only is it far from satisfactory in 
itself, and also a danger to those 
under it, but it is very destructive 
of the timbers that bear it. 

"In America there is a far greater 
choice of roofing materials than 
there is here—some good and others 
indifferent, with a few too openly 
bad to find acceptance in England. 
There might be, however, a much 
greater variety if only manufactur- 
ers will get down to the subject and 
grapple with it, and now is the 
time. Sloping roofs are not likely 
to be ousted yet by the flat one, and 
until they are, there will always be 
room for new reliable roof cover- 
ings. 

“With a light, enduring, and eas- 
ily handled roofing material great 
economies might be effected in roof 
timbers, and this, at the present 
time, is a matter of considerable 
importance. If we only had a few 
of the lighter coverings that they 
have in North America, some of 
the less substantial roof timbers, of 
which there are millions of stand- 
ards waiting to be shipped across 
the Atlantic, could be used. Many 
American sizes of these are based 
on the use of the lighter roofing 
materials to be obtained there, and 
most of these are very cheap and 
fairly long-lived in use. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Architects ! Realty Investors! Builders ! 


Attention!!! 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 


ITI Y 


In Word & Picture 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
LAND, HOME, FARM and FACTORY 
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What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 


: - Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile maps 


— — Be sure that you see 
MANUFACTURERS ! REALTY 


every month. 
Do you know that REALTY'S circula- y 


tion affords 100 per cent of prospects for Send in your subscription NOW. 
you? 

Its readers are all Architects, Builders, Just say, "Send me one year of 
Developers or Home Owners. REALTY. Enclosed find check for 

Tell them the advantage of using jour $2.50.” 
products. 50. 

Write for rates. 

REALTY PUBLISHING CO. 
— eon 220 WEST 42nd STREET 

REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY |i NEW YORK, N. Y. 


220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Home Office: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


A Pioneer 


in recognizing, and providing for, the needs of Large Insurers, 
“THE HOME OF NEW YORK" has, through its well selected, widely 
distributed and numerous local agencies, continued the Service which 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


STRENGTH 


800 NO0000090000113 6020000000 ECHO LU HU 1100 001001) E0100 HULUI 


The value of this service can be best appreciated by consulting our 
nearest Representative, or Special Department at the Home Office. 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel 
Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


REPUTATION 


it inaugurated for their benefit by conservatively and steadily enlarg- 
ing its underwriting capacity to meet their needs. l 


SERVICE 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 


Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your 
product in CONSTRVCTION cannot fail to result 
favorably because the success of this publication 


depends upon 


(1) how well it advances and proves the argument 
for proper fireproofing 


and 


(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use 
of firesafe materials and devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through 
the editorial, news and advertising sections of 
CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the 
magazine over the entire country to all the business 
and professional interests related to building, planning, 
construction, equipment ines maintenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively 
fighting for legislation favoring firesafe construction 
and against laws permitting the continued use of 
wood—and remember that no company can do this 
work as effectively as a publioation, that the fire- 
proofing fraternity” at present is a composite unor- 
ganized body comprising a number of separate units 
representing more than a dozen industries, that there 
is practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you 
have in CONSTRVCTION, that makers of fireproof 
materials are now getting but one per cent. of the 
business which ought to be theirs, that advertising in 
CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
orders, giving your goods the representation they 
deserve—and according this publication the co- 
operation it merits. 
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pomer 0 Double Your Guard 


Newspaper reports of 
the daily destruction by 
fire of sawmills, grain 
elevators and other indus- 
trial plants, prove that 
now, more than ever be- 
fore, American business 
must guard against the 
firebug. 


WINDOWS 


Why Compromise With 
The Window Problem? 


Window efficiency lies not alone in securing an 
efficient window but also in securing the par- 
ticular type of window best adapted to the 
particular conditions encountered. This can 
be had, not from the “one window” line, but 
from the diversified line which permits a choice. 
Why compromise with some “all-around” 


window that is sure to be lacking in some NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 


You may be sure that 
your watchman is on duty 
every minute of the night 
if he carries a 


NEWMAN GRILLE 
WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK 


It watches your watch- 
man and compels him to 
make his rounds regularly. 


feature essential to efficiency? Makers of Reliable Watchman's Clocks 
for Nearly 50 Years l 
The Pomeroy line of fire re- 170 Fulton Street 560 W. Washington Blvd. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
507 Montgomery St, SAN FRANCISCO 


tardant windows includes more 
than 20 standard types—each 
developed and perfected to meet 

a specific combination of factors - aa: 
in the window problem—each 
the embodiment of highest win- 


dow efficiency in its particular 
type. 


POMEROY WINDOWS are 
‘made, not to meet a price 
but to set a standard of 
service. 


‘TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories 

T their standard tests, Reynolds Shingles 
have proven themselves worthy of classification 
as fire preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a to surfacing of 
granulated slate, granite, etc., and they positively 
will not ignite from flying sparks or brands. 
Where fire originates inside the building they 
have a marked blanketing influence. 

We call them “Safety First" because they 
protect from rain or storms, from heat or cold 
and from the common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt 
Shingles and you will make no mistake in insist- 
ing on Reynolds Shingles. 


S H.POMEROY 


30 EAST 42”? STREET NEW YORK 
[» | Q — 


THE TECHNICAL FIREGAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs lees to prevent fires than te pay losses" 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Co. 
“Originators of the Asphalt Shingle” 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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There IS a difference between 
PEELLE DOORS 
and | 


"just counterbalance doors" 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient —BEST 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT" 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 


proved fire extinguishing devices more essential 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utmost degree. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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Ondin says : 


“To secure adequate protection for your 
valuable records and documents, your 
container must bear one of these two 


labels. 


UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES. e 
— 


INSPECTED SAFE CLASS B NO 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Announcing the Greatest Achievement 
Ever Made in the Safe Industry 


EAR after year since 1905, THE SAFE-CABINET has forged ahead in its protection 
of business records, documents and all valuables. Long ago it passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and received their highest approval. It 

won the place of preferment in many great industries after exhaustive tests made by their 
own engineers. It became the standard of efficiency for all businesses and professions through 
its mastery of fire. 


Now Comes the Crowning Accomplishment 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories recently promulgated a new schedule for rating fire-resisting con- 
tainers. Classifications were based on the degree of heat resistance offered by the different containers. 
The fire test requirements were severe and exacting. To successfully pass these tests meant the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 


THE SAFE-CABINET — .— 


* The World's Safest Safe 
After subjecting THE SAFE-CABINET to endurance tests under extreme heat 


and recording its performance by the most modern methods of science, announce- 
ment was made that all tests had been successfully met and that THE SAFE- 
CABINET had been awarded both the Class "A" and "B" labels shown above. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is the first and only product so far to be approved 
under this new rating. It stands now, as always, at the pinnacle of protective 
containers. It has merited its title— The World's Safest Safe.“ 


Where Do You Keep Your Records? 


Write for our book—"''Written in Letters of Fire —a text book on 
the subject of record protection. It contains valuable information and 
data that you should have. Get the facts about your own security— 

ask for your copy of this book. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE SAFE.CABINET N 
110 Green St, < MARIETTA, OHIO =n 
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COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
d BOSTON, MASS., BUILDERS 
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If all factories were as well lighted by Daylight as this one, 
there would be no need of ‘‘Heatless Days’’; no need of artificial 
illumination in the day time which requires so much fuel to maintain 


With *FACTROLITE" in Windows 
and “PENTECOR” in Skylights 
the maximum of DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION is obtained 


Let us send you samples of FACTROLITE and PENTECOR 


(in paper-weight form) and literature which will interest you 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"FACTROLITE" made "PENTECOR" made 
1/8" and 3/16" thick Plain Glass 1/8" and 3/16" thick—Plain Glass 
1/4" and 3/8" thick—Wire Glass 1/4" thick—Wire Glass 
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Prices of Building Products Advance 


HOSE who deferred building early in the year 
T in anticipation of a reduction in the cost of ma- 
terials, now find they will have to pay increased 
figures for practically all products entering into con- 
struction work, with little likelihood of reduced costs 
for a long time to come. Discussing the present situa- 
tion and the primary conditions responsible for the 
advances, the Dow Service Report says: 

From a low level in building material movement 
last February to the present time building material 
movements out of distributers’ yards to actual con- 
sumption on the jobs in Manhattan and Brooklyn there 
has been a gain of 104 per cent, all of which time 
has been marked by labor strikes in the building trades 
which have retarded work to almost war time extent. 
During that time and up to within the last two weeks 
manufacturers of building materials have not been able 
to keep pace with the demand. This is especially true 
of common brick, lime, plaster, lumber, cement and 
concrete ingredients. The classification includes roof- 
ing materials. It has had its effect also upon fabricat- 
ed steel, as shown by the fact that in the month of 
June 65 per cent of the country's bridge and structural 
shop capacity has been contracted for. May showed 
only 49 per cent, April only 241. 

Last week showed a further advance in the price of 
copper and an advance of 45 cents in the price per 
ton of cement lath mortar, both sanded and brown. 
One firm has advanced the price of bright wire nails 
from $2 to $5 a ton. The expected advance in plaster 
became effective last Monday. A change upward of 
l cent in plaster boards has become effective. Lumber 
price movements are decidedly forward. Figures on 
a small building operation near New York showed a 
difference upward of $114 in June because the owner 
hesitated to accept what he considered excessively high 
prices submitted to him thirty days previous. The 
prices for the same material today show an advance 
of nearly $200 over the first figure. 

The trade expects advances in price of fireproofing 
hollow tile and wire lath, and another advance of 50 
cents a thousand is to become effective on or about 
August 1 on wood lath. Paint interests have circu- 


larized the trade to the effect that big business is ahead, 
but at higher prices. The Standard Paint Company, 
as an example, is operating its new roofing plant night 
and day, and is still running behind its orders, and 
some of the largest varnish houses are increasing their 
plants with new buildings whose capacities are already 
taxed by forward orders. In consequence prices were 
advanced on July 16, with indications of a still further 
advance to be made later. Pipe prices are not con- 
sidered stable. 

Practically the only commodities that have not yet 
felt the latest price rise are structural steel, cement, 
common brick, domestic building stone ze architec- 
tural terra cotta. 

Building material market analysts reluctantly admit 
that if demand, checked as it is by strikes and lockouts 
in the distributing market, can so far exceed supply, 
settlement of labor disputes with a resultant free build- 
ing market will bring about a price peak by the turn 
of the next building season that will greatly overtop 
any of the price levels ruling during war times or at 
any other period. Price levels can be held back only 
by maximum production at plants of all kinds, and 
some of the building material manufacturers have 
ordered capacity production to keep up with the de- 
mand, the Atlas Portland Cement Company, chief 
among those taking such steps. The manufacturers 
foresee the stampede for building materials that is al- 
ready shaping itself when the day arrives that brings 
the final settlement on building trades wage disputes. 


Defective flues were responsible for 150 fires, caus- 
ing property damage of $202,282, in Minnesota last 
year, according to the report of State Fire Marshal 
Sanborn. The serious menace of faulty flue construc- 
tion has frequently been emphasized in these columns, 
and architects and builders who are at fault in such 
direction, should be severely censured. Building codes 
im many cities are stringent enough in their require- 
ments, but the difficulty lies in the lack of their en- 
forcement. Next to wood shingle roofs, improperly 
built flues constitute the most dangerous fire hazard. 
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Motion Picture Theatres in Minnesota 


HE amendment offered recently in the Minnesota 


Legislature amending the law of 1917 govern- . 


ing the construction of motion picture theatres 
and the operation of motion picture machines, failing 
of enactment, the former statute still governs. 


The law of 1917 in part is as follows: 


"SECTION 1. No cinematograph or any other ap- 
paratus for projecting or showing moving pictures, 
save as excepted in Section twelve of this act, which 
apparatus uses combustible films more than ten inches 
in length, shall be set up for use or used in any build- 
ing, or in any place of human assemblage, unless 
such apparatus be enclosed in a booth or room of the 
dimensions and of one of the construction hereinafter 
specified. 

SECTION 2. Such booth shall be not less than 
six feet in height and shall be sufficiently large to 
permit the operator to walk freely on both sides and 
back of the machine and apparatus installed therein. 


"SECTION 3. (a) If the booth or enclosure is 
constructed of brick, tile or concrete it shall have walls, 
floor and ceiling or roof not less in thickness than eight 
inches except that if reinforced concrete is used the 
thickness need be only four inches. 


“(b) If the booth or enclosure is constructed of 
cement or plaster on expanded metal, or of sheet 
metal, asbestos or other approved fire-resisting ma- 
terial, such booth shall be constructed with an angle- 
iron framework. The angle-irons to be not less than 
one and one-half inches wide by one-quarter of an 
inch thick, the adjacent members to be joined firmly 
with not less than three-sixteenth-inch steel plates to 
which each adjoining angle- or tee-iron shall be riveted 
or bolted. The angle members of the framework 
shall consist of four outside horizontal members at 
top and bottom, four corner uprights and intermediate 
uprights on sides and ends and intermediate members 
on roofs spaced at least every two feet, but where 
expanded metal is used the studs and members may 
be made of folds in said metal. 

"Cement or plaster on expanded metal shall be at 
least two inches thick and grooves or binders for 
gravity doors shall be securely fastened to the metal 
studding. 

. "Sheets of steel or galvanized iron then used as a 
covering for the frame, shall be of not less than No. 20 
U. S. gauge, and sheets of asbestos board or other 
approved fire-resisting material shall be.at least one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness. The fire-resisting ma- 
lerial shall completely cover the sides, tops and all 
joints of such booth. 

Sheet metal shall be so cut and arranged that joints 


shall always come over a member and shall be over- 


lapped and bolted or riveted to such member by bolts 


or rivets spaced not more than three inches on cen- 
ters. | 


“Asbestos boards or their equivalent shall be so cut 
and arranged that vertical joints between boards shall. 
always come over an angle- or tee-iron, to which such 
boards shall be securely fastened by means of proper 
bolts and nuts spaced not more than six inches on 
centers. 


“The floor space covered by the booth shall be 
covered with fire-resisting material not less than three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. The entire booth shall 
be insulated so that it will not conduct electricity to 
any other portion of the building. 


"SECTION 4. The doorway to such booth shall be 
not less than two or more than three feet in width 
nor more than five feet ten inches in height. The 
door thereto shall consist of an angle frame of ap- 
proved. fire-proof material covered with sheets of such 
fire-resisting material as may be used for the con- 
struction of a booth. It shall close against a substan- 
tial metal rabbet and shall be so arranged as to close 
automatically when not open for ingress or egress. 

„There shall be two openings in the booth for each 
machine, one for observation by the operator and one 
for operation of the machines, and other necessary 
openings for spot lights. These openings shall not 
exceed twelve inches by fourteen inches in dimensions 
and each shall be provided with a gravity door con- 
structed of asbestos board or of sheet metal of not 
less than No. 14 U. S. gauge. Such doors normally 
shall be held open by a fine combustible cord fastened 
to a fusible link which melts at 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit and which shall be located within the booth direct- 
ly above the moving picture machine. Doors shall be 
arranged to slide closed when released and when 
closed, shall overlap their respective openings two 
inches on each side. 

“SECTION 5. All shelves, furniture and fixtures 
within the booth shall be constructed of non-com- 
bustible material. 

"SECTION 6. Each booth shall be provided with 
a ventilating inlet on at least one side, said inlet to 
be approximately fifteen inches long and three inches 
high, the lower side thereof to be not more than three 
inches above the floor level. 

“There shall also be an opening or vent in the ceil- 
ing or upper part of the side wall with a minimum 
cross-sectional area of fifty square inches, which shall 
communicate by means of a fire-proof pipe or flue 
with the chimney or outer air." 
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Roofing Ordinance Proposed for Indianapolis 


v HOULD the following suggested ordinance now 
before the Indianapolis, Ind., Council pass that 
body, as it likely will, a forward step in fire- 

safety building will have been taken in the leading city 
of Indiana. The measure reads: 


"Section 1. Be it Ordained by the Common Council 
of the City of Indianapolis, Indiana, That all buildings 
within the City of Indianapolis, except as hereinafter 
provided, shall have roof coverings of approved stand- 
ard materials, such as brick, concrete, tile, slate, high- 
est grade of tin, asbestos shingles, built-up roofing 
felt with gravel or slag surface, built-up asbestos roof- 
ing or other roofing of like grade which ranks as class 
A or B under test specifications as provided in Section 
12 of this ordinance; provided, however, that this sec- 
iion shall not apply to the following buildings: 

(a) Dwellings. 

(b) Frame buildings. 

(c) All buildings not exceeding two stories or 30 
feet in height and 2500 square feet in area, and not 
used as a factory, warehouse, or for mercantile pur- 
poses, provided that said building is not located withiri 
the territory known as the fire limits. 


“Sec. 2. The quality of roofing for all dwellings 
and other buildings exempted in Section 1 of this or- 
dinance, may be therein specified for buildings not ex- 
empted, or if not, it shall be of grade not lower than 
Class C under the specifications of Section 12 of this 
ordinance. 


"Sec. 3. For the purpose of this ordinance, roofings 
are divided into three classes as follows: 


“Class A roofing must be so designed and construct- 
ed that it will withstand the Flame Exposure and Ra- 
diation Tests, provided for in Section 12 of this ordi- 
nance, at five and forty-mile air currents and the 
Burning Brand Test at five-mile air currents for at 
least sixty minutes, and the Burning Brand Test at 
forty-mile air currents for at least thirty minutes, with- 
out spread of fire from the area directly exposed and 
without sustained ignition of the roof deck. To be so 
designed and constructed that it will withstand all of 
the fire tests throughout their duration without glow- 
ing or flaming part being carried off by the air currents. 

"Class B roofings must be so designed and con- 
structed that they will withstand the Flame Exposute 
and Radiation Tests provided for in Section 12 of this 


"Burning Brand Test at five-mile air currents for at 
least thirty minutes and the Burning Brand Test at 


forty-mile air currents for at least fifteen minutes,” 


without spread of fire i in excess of one-half square foot 
per minute from the area directly exposed and without 
sustained ignition-of the roof deck. To be so designed 
and constructed that they will withstand all of the 


fire tests throughout their duration without glowing or 
flaming parts being carried off by the air currents. 
“Class C roofings must be so designed and construct- 
ed that they will withstand all of the fire tests provided 
ior in Section 12 of this ordinance, for at least five 
minutes without the spread of fire in excess of five 
square feet per minute from the area directly exposed, 


and without sustained ignition of the roof deck. To be 


so designed and constructed that they will withstand 
all of the fire tests throughout their duration without 
glowing or flaming parts of size being carried off by 
the air currents. 

"Sec. 4. A layer of deadening felt at least 1/16- 
inch thick shall be placed between Hein roofing and 


ihe supporting woodwork. 


“Sec. 5. The wooden planking and sheathing shall 
not in any case be extended across the side or party 
walls. 

"Sec. 6. Any roof having a pitch over 60 degrees, 
placed on any building over 40 feet high, except towers 


or church spires shall be constructed of iron or steel 


frames filled with fireproof material not less than 314 
inches thick and shall be covered with approved roof- 
ing. 

"Sec. 7. All counter flashings shall be of metal 
properly incorporated with the roofing material. 

“Sec. 8. The top and sides of dormer windows 
shall be protected the same as the roof, or with other 
material having equivalent fire-resistive properties. 

“Sec. 9. No existing roof shall be repaired or re- 


newed without permission or permit issued by Com- 


missioner of Buildings. No existing wooden shingle 
roof if damaged more than ten per cent in area shall 
be repaired with other than approved roofing, and it 
damaged more than twenty per cent in area, the entire 
roof must be replaced with material DE in Ree 
tion 1 or 2. { 

“Sec. 10. The Commissioner of Buildings shall have 
power to condemn and have removed any wood 


shingle roof that in his opinion is in such deteriorized 
‘condition as to be excessively inflammable. 


"Sec. 11. Not later than ten (10) years from the 


date of the taking effect of this ordinance, any and all 


roofs covered in whole or in part with wood shingles 
or other combustible material, shall be replaced with 


roof coverings required of such buildings if construct- 
| ed new under the provisions of this ordinance. 
‘ordinance, at five and forty-mile air currents and the 


"Sec. 12. All roofing material must withstand the 


following tests for approval under the requirements 
of this ordinance: 


“(a) For the purpose of making tests a standard 


deck must be made according to the following spetifi- 
. cations: 8 feet long by 7 feet wide made of kiln-dried 
white pine boards 8 in: wide and 7$ in. in thickness 
"free from large or loose knots, sap wood. or. dry rot. 
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Boards to be dressed on one side and two edges and 
laid across a 7-feet dimension of the deck with rough 
side up and spaced V in. and nailed to four 2 x 4-inch 
yellow pine battens on the under side of the deck. Two 
of the battens are located along the under edge and two 
21 inches from these edges. The surface of the deck 
to be made as true and even as possible. 


“(b) Samples of Roof Coverings: Tests samples 
in which are prepared roofing containing bituminous 
materials are used must be selected from stock between 
the thirtieth (30th) and sixtieth (60th) day after the 
roofng is manufactured. These samples must be 
stored for thirty days in freely circulating dry air at 
temperatures not less than 50 degrees nor more than 
85 degrees Fahr. before they are tested. 


"(c) Flame Exposure Tests: Awo standard tests 
are subjected to the standard flame exposure tests in 
which the upper surface of the roof covering under 
investigation is subjected to the direct application of a 
gas flame over an area of approximately 6 sq. ft. One 
sample is tested while being subjected to air currents 
having temperatures between 50 and 65 degrees F. and 
a velocity of approximately five miles per hour. The 
other sample is tested under the same conditions ex- 
cept that the air currents are approximately 40 miles 
per hour. 


"(d) Radiation Tests: The standard test samples 
are subjected to the standard radiation tests in which 
the upper surface of the roof covering under investi- 
gation is subjected to radiant heat from a steel plate, 
12 in. distant heated to a temperature of 1200 degrees 
Fahr. One sample is tested while being subjected to 
air currents having temperatures between 50 and 63 
degrees Fahr. and a velocity of approximately 55 
miles per hour. The other sample is tested under the 
same general conditions except that the air currents 
are approximately 40 miles per hour. 

"(e) Burning Brand Tests: Samples are subjected 
to burning brand tests in which the upper surface of 
the roof covering under investigation is subjected to 
direct application of a glowing brand 36 inches square; 
one sample being tested while subjected to air currents 
having temperatures between 50 and 65 degrees Fahr. 
and a velocity of approximately five miles per hour, 
and the other sample tested under the same condi- 
tions except that the air currents are approximately 
40 miles per hour. The glowing brand shall be made 
of at least ten strips of seasoned hard maple 2 inches 
square by 3 feet long formed into a frame or grid 
with a 134-in. space between strips. The complete 
grid shall be thoroughly ignited and burning before 
application to the roof sample, which latter shall ex- 
tend on one side at least 18 inches beyond the edge of 
the grid. 

“Sec. 13. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to store, handle, or maintain any roof 
covering material in the City of Indianapolis, for the 
purpose of sale or placing same on the roofs of any 
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"Build Now" Movement 
HE United States Department of Labor is 


energetically behind the "Build Now" move- 
ment, and is doing its utmost to have municipal- 
ities, corporations and individuals, contemplating 
building construction undertake the work without 
further delay. The futility of waiting for substantial 
reductions in the price of material and labor is point- 
ed out, the best thought of the nation holding that 
we are permanently upon a higher scale of costs, and 
that all plans should be prepared with that idea in 
mind. 


Vast Rebuilding Projects for France 


VAST reconstruction programme for France is 

proposed, the estimated cost of which is placed 
at eight billions of dollars. The scheme includes the 
reconstruction of railwavs, some of which will be 
electrified, with extensive projects for buildings, canals 
and harbor improvements. 


Exposed by à Frame Church 


Alleging that a recently buiit frame church exposes 
her property, a Mrs. M. M. Foley, in a Pittsburgh sub- 
urban town, is secking the removal of the structure. 
It is alleged that a local building ordinance forbids the 
erection of frame buildings. 


$100,000 Office Building at Birmingham 
At a cost of $100,000 the Lincoln Reserve Life In- 


surance Company, of Birmingham, Ala., will erect a 
home office building, beginning work about October 
first. The structure will be of steel and stone, five 
stories in height, and thoroughly fire-resistive. 


According to Atlanta, Ga., builders, no less than 
a thousand individual residences, and more than a 
dozen large apartments, are in process of erection in 
that city. It is anticipated, once the buildings now 
underway and contracted for in Atlanta, be completed, 
housing accommodations will be sufficient to meet pres- 
ent demands. i 


building in the City of Indianapolis, which does not 
comply with the requirements of this ordinance. 

“Sec. 14. Penalties: Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall violate any provision of this ordinance 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not 
less than ten ($10.00) dollars nor more than one hun- 
dred ($100.00) dollars for each offense to which may 
be added imprisonment not exceeding ninety days. 

“Sec. 15. This ordinance shall be in force and ef- 
fect from and after its passage and publication as re- 
quired by law.” 
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Types of Twentieth Century Homes 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


HE house shown above is one of an interesting 
j group known as Ivy Court which is a suburban 
development near New York wherein the pur- 
pose has been to provide something better and more 
attractive than the average speculative real estate de- 
velopment. This house is modeled somewhat after 
the Italian stucco villa and offers a beautiful example 
of architecture showing the Italian influence in outline 
and detail, while interior arrangements have been 
made to conform to the climate and living conditions 
of this country. Through the medium of exterior 
design the house has been given marked individuality, 
although the methods employed are simple. The con- 
struction is of cement stucco on hollow tile with soft 
neutral colors in painting of exterior trim. The care- 
ful fenestration (arrangement of windows) and the 
pleasing details of doors combine in an harmonious 
effect. The house is built of fireproof construction 
throughout, cement stucco being applied directly on 
hollow tile exterior and principal interior partitions 
being of hollow tile. The windows are of the French 
casement type having swinging shutters of practical 
and interesting character, as shown in the illustration. 
Chimney is of concrete and roof of tile shingles. 
The detail of entrance doors and living room windows 
is enhanced by the use of soft colored tile inserted in 
the stucco in simple but pleasing patterns. All gut- 
ters and leaders on this house are of copper, which, 
while more expensive in the first investment, has con- 
siderable value in decreased cost of maintenance and 
resistance to damage by the elements. 


An interesting feature of this design is the small 
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First Floor Plan 


Second Floor Plan 


cement-floored court which takes the place of the 
usual porch. Embellished with simple planting this 
provides an attractive note in the facade view. 


On the following page are shown two detailed views 
of this building in course of construction which will 
serve to explain the method of building with hollow 
tile and show also the natural advantages of this 
building material in the way of providing concealed 
air space which serves as insulation against heat and 
cold and is a protection against dampness. 

Hollow tile as ordinarily used in the construction 
of a house are baked clay units each approximately 
& in. x 12 in. x 12 in. They are usually laid to form 
a square foot unit of wall space and a wall 8 in. thick. 
A hollow tile may be described in an ordinary way as 
a baked clay box with divisions or partitions for 
strength and support. In this manner the weight and 
other undesirable qualities of solid masonry are done 
away with, while strength and fire-resisting quality 
is not sacrificed. In order to build a house with 
cement stucco, exterior hollow tile are provided in 
special form for this purpose. These tile are of, the 
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Hollow Tile Walls Ready 
for Coating 


=i. wa 


Stucco Being Applied to 
Hollow Tile Walls 
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ordinary type used in large buildings but having the applied fills and dries in the grooves in the same man- 
exterior deeply scored, to provide a grip for the ner that plaster dries and binds on wooden lath with 
cement plaster, or, using a technical term, to provide the result that, when hardened, the cement stucco be- 
a firm mechanical bond. The cement plaster when comes practically a part of the wall unit. 
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Properly Erected Hollow Tile Houses Insure Perma- 
nency, Comfort and Low Maintenance Cost 
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Manuscripts More Precious Than All the 


Gold Above Ground | 

HE current issue of the Insurance Monitor ap- 
T peals to the fire underwriters of America to 
renew the effort made by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to remove the originals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the 

United States from the peril of destruction by fire. 


These precious documents are in the building of the 
State, War and Navy departments in Washington, and 
are held, says the Insurance Monitor, “in an ordinary 
steel safe, surrounded by highly combustible material, 
which, in the judgment of the underwriters, would not 
stand a severe fire test for more than twenty minutes." 
The appeal continues: 


" According to that underwriters' report no less 
than five carpenter shops are located in its base- 
ment, surrounded by scores of rooms filled with 
highly inflammable contents, and the whole linked 
by open passages from cellar to garret to act as 

. feeders for flames. Those who recall the de- 
struction of the Equitable Building, believed to be 
fireproof, need not be told what must happen 
should a favorable fire once gain headway in this 
great national storage house." 


These conditions, the Monitor says, were pointed 
out in a report made by the underwriters to the War 
Department a little more than a year ago and submit- 
ted by the Assistant Secretary of War to the Senate. 


It would be a good thing for Congress to see to it 
that the priceless certificates of this nation's birth are 
beyond danger. That the State Department Building 
was considered safe when it was built is certain, for 
in 1877 Secretary Hamilton Fish, asking the return of 
the Declaration from the Patent Office, where it had 
been sent for safety by Daniel Webster when he was 
Secretary of State and when the Patent Office was 
under that Department, assured Zachariah Chandler, 
the Secretary of the Interior, that the new building was 
fireproof. The Nuelaration was kept in a cabinet in 
the State Department from that time until April 23, 
1894, when it was put in a safe because the light was 
fading it. As to the fire conditions in the building to- 
day, there is the underwriters’ ominous report. Some 
buildings that were considered fireproof thirty or forty 
years ago are regarded now as not even fire-resisting. 


--New York Sun. 


Better Schoolhouses for. North Carolina 


Under a recent law plans for all schoolhouses in 
North Carolina must be submitted to and approved 
by the State Insurance Commissioner and the State 
Fire Marshal, before work thereon can begin. 
Standard flues and fire resisting roofs will be re- 
quired in all cases. 
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Would Create a Bureau of 8 
ON. G. H. TINKHAM, of Massachusetts, is 
H the author of a bill now before Congress, which 
proposes the establishment of a Bureau of 
Housing and Living Conditions in the Department of 
Labor. The purpose of the measure is to make 
available to the general public the mass of important 
building data gathered by the Federal Government in 
the course of its housing activities during the war; to 
study methods of reducing building construction, and 
to stimulate the building of homes, and thereby re- 
lieve the serious shortage in such direction that exists 
in practically all parts of the country. 

After setting forth the need for the suggested 
Bureau, the measure provides : 

“That to this bureau shall be transferred the 
collections of plans, books, pamphlets, reports, and 
other material gathered by the United States Housing 
Corporation and by the Housing and Transportation 
Division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation which 
would be of use for the purposes of the Act: Provided, 
That such materials shall not be transferred until 
they are no longer needed in the actual conduct of 
the business of these agencies. 

“That the Bureau of Housing and Living Con- 
ditions shall be under the direction of a director, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, and he shall 
receive an annual compensation of $6,000. There 
shall be in the said bureau, unless otherwise provided 
for by law, an assistant director, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an annual 
compensation of $3,000; and such other assistants 
and employees as are requisite to the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the bureau at such compensation 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of Labor. 

“The director of the said bureau may from time to 
time publish the results of the operations of the 
bureau in pursuance of the purposes of this Act in 
such manner and to such extent as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

“That during the continuance of the present Bureau 
cf Industrial Housing and Transportation as created 
under the Act approved May 16, 1918, entitled ‘An 
Act to authorize the President to provide housing for 
war needs, the Bureau of Housing and Living Con- 
ditions shall be maintained in connection with the 
office of the director of said Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation, the operations of which 
in bringing to completion and disposal through the 
United States Housing Corporation the emergency 
housing undertaken to meet war needs it shall aid and 
facilitate. 

"For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, including rental of offices in the District of 
Columbia, contingent and miscellaneous expenses, 
printing and binding, and personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated $250,000." 
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Rules to Observe in the Damp- 
proofing of Hollow Tile Houses 


HOLLO W TILE Houses PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED ARE 


THE DRYEST FORM oF MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. 


WHERE THERE IS TROUBLE From DAMPNESS IT May 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


M 
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RESULT FROM ANY or THE FOLLOWING CAUSES: 
Woopwork OF SILLS OR FRAMES Has SHRUNK 
Away FROM THE MASONRY. 

Remedy. Pack the cracks with oakum or caulk- 
ing cotton. 

STONE OR CONCRETE SILLS OR BELT COURSES 
RUN ENTIRELY THROUGH THE WALL AND 
TRANSMIT MOISTURE. 

Remedy. Paint the concealed faces of sills and 
belt courses with a bituminous or other water- 
proofing compound. If already built in, coat on 
the outside with a transparent waterproofing 
coating. 

Hores IN HOLLO W Tire Have Been FILLED 
IN WITH MORTAR. 

Remedy. Do not fill the holes, or where neces- 
sary to do this for beam support fill only the in- 
side row of holes. If the holes straight through 
the wall have to be filled then coat this portion 
of the wall and a surrounding area three feet 
wide with a bituminous coating. 

PaRAPET WALLS Have BEEN CARRIED ABOVE 
THE Roor. 

Remedy. Look to the flashing and sce that it ts 
tight and carried above the line of melting snow. 
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THE Buitpinc Has SETTLED AND OPENED 
Cracks TirROUGH THE WALLS. 

Remedy. Build firmer foundations and avoid 
supporting tile on wooden lintels, girders or 
posts. If the building is completed, cut out the 
cracks and fill them with mortar mixed one part 
Portland Cement, two and one-half parts sharp 
sand and one-twentieth part hydrated lime. 
HorLow TILE Have BEEN CARELESSLY SET 
AND BEDDED ON THEIR SIDE. 

Remedy. [t is too late to have a good mason do 
the work, and so defective plans, where they can 
be found, must be pointed up and made good 
and the plaster removed for a wide arca around 
damp places and the tile coated with a bitumi- 
nous coating and replastered while it 1s “tacky.” 


Tris LAST DEFECT IS INFREQUENTLY FOUND AND 
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GENERALLY RESULTS FROM THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF A Poor Contractor WHO 1s ALSO IGNORANT 
or HOLLOꝶ W TILE CONSTRUCTION. 

In General. Mix the stucco for covering the 
hollow tile one part Portland Cement, two and 
one-half parts sharp sand and hydrated lime 
enough to equal 10% of the cement, mixing 
these ingredients dry until they are of uniform 
color, then adding water and properly temper- 
ing. Finish the stucco with a spatter coat, fine 
or coarse, according to taste. 
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Damp-proofing Hollow Tile Houses 


[Those partial to hollow tile as a building product will read with unusual interest the subjoined contri- 
bution prepared by Mr. MacNeille, and extensively circulated by the National Fireproofing Company sev- 
eral years ago. The growing popularity of masonry types of construction, and the general interest shown 
by architects and contractors in the matter of damp-proofing, is our justification for reprinting the article 


at this time.—Editor CoNsTRUCTION.] 
By PERRY R. 


CCIN every architect's experience the time comes 
| when one of his clients will send an imperative 
message saying that his house is leaking badly, 
that serious injury has been done to the ceilings, and 
that men must instantly be sent to make good the 
damage. In many of these cases the trouble is from 
rain that has blown in through an open window and 
soaked through the floor down to the ceiling below. 
With the others the greater part is still from a win- 
dow although this time a closed one. The* wood in 
the window frames and sills, has dried and shrunk 
away from the masonry and opened cracks that even 
when small will admit a quantity of water during a 
driving rainstorm. This water will show in large 
damp areas around the windows and especially be- 
tween the sills and the floor. 

In hollow tile houses the inside plaster is applied 
directly to the hollow tile without any intervening 
space made by the furring which is necessary with 
brick, stone or concrete walls, and, therefore, many 
causes for dampness that the furring would hide in 
the latter forms of construction is attributed to the 
hollow tile in the former, and they are given the 
blame for dampness that comes from other causes. 

One of these causes is in the use of concrete or 
stone for the window sills and for the ornamental 
projecting bands around a house. Stone is more or 
less porous, and concrete when mixed comparatively 
dry, is very porous, so that these sills or bands pro- 
Jecting through the walls transmit the water directly 
to the plaster and the capillary attraction in the plaster 
will often dampen surrounding areas of several square 
feet. In the case of the band courses these areas 
might be remote from the windows and give every 
appearance of dampness that had come directly 
through the hollow tile. Moisture has been known 
to creep up a wall from this cause to a height of two 
cr more feet above the belt course. 

Another cause is from roof water flowing into the 
hollow spaces in the hollow tile through defective 
roofs or through imperfect flashing. These wet spots 
may appear in any part of the walls, since the water 
will flow through the hollow spaces in the tile and 
only appear where its course is intercepted. 

If any applied ornament or wood work extends 
through the stucco to the hollow tile and the joint be- 
tween it and the stucco is not perfectly tight, water 
will enter in this way; or, if wooden beams come 
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through the walls from the outside they will absorb 
and transmit moisture. 

Last—although a less frequent cause than generally 
supposed—dampness is transmitted through the 
cement joints between the tile. Cement mortar, like 
concrete, is more or less porous when mixed dry and 
will transmit dampness, and there have been cases 
where dampness to the plaster inside has been caused 
in this way. 

These causes of damp walls are the ones generally 
met with and when it has been determined which of 
them is the existing one in any instance the remedy 
is not hard to find. If the leakage is around window 
{frames or under the wooden window sills, shreds of 
oakum, such as any plumber uses, can be forced into 
the cracks with a putty knife. It is better to use this 
oakum, as it comes, rather than soaking it in oil, as 
the oil is liable to stain the stucco. If windows and 
sills are treated in this manner while in course of erec- 
tion, the possibility of future trouble would be 
obviated. | 

If the trouble is with band courses or window sills, 
these can be painted on the faces to be buried in the 
wall with Anti-hydrene or Minwax Waterproofing, 
or, if already in the wall, they can be painted on the 
outside with Edison's Waterproofing Paint or Min- 
wax Clear Waterproofing Compound. 

If trouble arises where flat roofs meet walls carried 
above them, these joints should be made tight with 
tin or copper flashing strips, made fast to metal roofs 
by soldering, or to gravel or slag roofs by running 
between two layers of the felt. This flashing should 
be carried up the wall to a height above which snow 
cannot collect, and then turned into a joint in the 
masonry. 

Any danger from dampness coming through the 
mortar joints between the hollow tile can be avoided 
by mixing with the cement used in the mortar 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. of hydrated dolomitic lime or 
finely ground clay or by adding to the cement 2 per 
cent of waterproofing powder such as is sold by the 
Integral Waterproofing Company. 

Until within a few years, hollow tile houses have 
been built of tile 12 in. square and of any desired 
thickness and covered on the outside with cement 
plaster or stucco, or veneered with brick. These cov- 
erings entirely conceal the hollow tile, and in a way, 
produced a sham architecture. Baked clay, as a ma- 
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terial, is beautiful in itself, and when the hollow tile 


are made of the right texture, color and dimensions, 
very beautiful walls result. 


A hollow tile known as “Textile” has recently been 
put upon the market which is unsurpassed in beauty 
of texture and shading. There is also tile that has 
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making dry cellars. These difficulties will have to 
be considered by themselves. 
Waterproofing the Cellar 
I have but twice seen a “flooded cellar,” although 
my clients have often told me their cellar was flooded 
when there were a few puddles on the floor. The 
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Detail Drawings of Concrete Cellar Walls 


the surface roughened to remove the semi-glaze that 
is natural to the tile and to give a surface somewhat 
similar to brick. Such tile as this is intended to be 
exposed in the finished work and it is probable that in 
exposed places some form of waterproofing them may 
be desirable. I say “probably” because there are 
many instances where uncoated and exposed hollow 
tile have withstood the weather and have not trans- 
‘mitted dampness. 

This tile can be waterproofed by coating it on the 
inside before plastering with Anti-Hydrene or with 
some bituminous compound, or it can be waterproofed 
on the outside by coating it with Minwax Colorless 
Dampproofing or Edison's Waterproofing Paint. The 
inside method of application removes any possibility 
of dulling the freshness of the texture of the outside 
of the walls, but is more difficult to make the coating 
continuous on account of pipe chases, beams and other 
parts of the structure. 

By observing .the recommendations given above 
the different damp- proofing difficulties in hollow tile 
'construction will be overcome. There will still exist, 
however, those troubles met with in all houses in 


under the following heads: 
‘ground streams; (2), surface water; (3), water from 
the roofs. 


first flooded cellar was in a Philadelphia tenement, 
and the water stood about three feet deep after every 
rain storm, with the result that no attempt was made 
to use this cellar. The second flooded cellar was in 
my own house the morning after our main water 
supply pipe burst, and the memory of wading in this 
cold water to shut off the valve is, only less vivid in 
my mind than my wife's reply to the foreman of the 


repair gang from the Water Company. He asked 


how long the leak had been running, and she said we 
could not tell until we saw our water bill. 

But whether a cellar is flooded or simply damp, 
those living in the house have causes of complaint 


founded both on considerations of health, and on 


probably damage to the furnishings of the house, and 
it is therefore, an important duty of the architect to 
trace the causes of wet cellars and to find the reme- 
dies. 
Causes of Wet Cellars l 
The causes of damp or wet cellars can be grouped 
(1), springs or under- 
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Permanent springs are rarely a source of trouble, 
since it is known in advance that they exist, and pro- 
vision is made for them, but intermittent springs fre- 
quently cause trouble since they may not be discovered 
until after the building is completed. The reason for 
this is that they are caused by an intermittent flow 
from some natural underground reservoir. 

A bowl in the rock or pocket in the sub-strata will 
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ness along the entire foundation wall that is nearest 
to its source. 

Surface water will also flow directly into the cellar 
through the cellar windows during a rain storm, or, 
when it finds its way to low ground will so saturate 
the soil that water will seep into the cellar from all 
sides. It frequently happens that on high ground and 
ridges that would generally be thought dry, the rock 
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Detail Drawings of Foundation Walls and Window Openings 


slowly fill until it overflows, and then the flow will 
continue by syphonic action until the bowl is empty. 
Such action can be illustrated by filling a rubber tube 
with water, thrusting one end in a tub of water and 
holding the other end below the bottom of the tub. 
The water will! flow out through the tube until the 
tub is empty. In-the ground a seam in the rock or an 
underground water course replaces the rubber tube 
in the illustration I have given. 

Water from an intermittent spring if intercepted 
by the cellar of a house may make its appearance 
through the side of the cellar wall, in the middle of 
the cellar floor or at any other point of weakness. 

Water which flows in a broad sheet and oozes from 
the sides of the excavation is not generally from a 
spring but is surface water that has penetrated the 
soil until it has reached a denser strata over which it 
flows toward lower water courses. It will generally 
make its presence known in a cellar by causing damp- 


or dense strata near the surface forms pockets which 
collect the surface water and create conditions al- 
most as difficult to deal with as those in low ground. 

Where the flow of water is continuous and large, 
the foundation work has probably intercepted the 
course of a former stream which has been filled in 
at some period of the city's development. These filled- 
as strength is required. In discussing the cellar 
and they cause great difficulty in the waterproofing 
of cellars. 

While the natural causes of wetness and dampness 
that have been mentioned above are frequently met 
with, it is more often found that water in the cellar 
comes from causes immediately connected with the 
erection of the building. If the gutters on the roof 
have become stopped and the water overflows from 
them, it may find its way directly into the cellar, or, 
if the leader drains, that is, the underground drains 
carrying the water from the leaders, have been laid 
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on soft ground, a slight settlement in them may open 
4 joint through which the water they collect is emptied 
directly against the foundation walls. If the outlets 
to these underground drains are not adequate, or, if 
they are stopped up, or, if they are broken during 
building operations and remain unrepaired, they may 
cause dampness in the cellar. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the causes for damp 
cellars are numerous, and it can well be inferred that 
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cellar is to locate the house on high, well drained 
ground. Unfortunately, the conditions generally met 
with make this impossible, and where they do, the 
next best way is to run a drain around the outside 
of the cellar wall. Such a drain is generally called a 
tooting drain, and it must be so located that the top 
of the drain is at least an inch below the top of the 
lowest point of the cellar floor. Ií this is done, the 
drain itself can be laid practically level, but it must 
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Detail Drawings of Concrete and Hollow Tile Cellar Walls 


the remedies are equally numerous, but cause must 
first be traced if the cheapest remedy is to be used. 
Prevention of Wet Cellars 

Cellar walls are usually made of concrete, stone, 
hollow tile or brick. Whichever material is chosen 
has to be used not only for the support of the struc- 
ture above but also to act as a retaining wall to hold 
back the pressure of the earth so that weight as well 
as strength is required. In discussing the cellar 
problem, I shall assume a concrete wall to be used, 
since that can be waterproofed both by the integral 
and coating methods, while the other forms lend 
themselves to the coating method only. 

There is little danger of a damp cellar in a gravel 
or sandy soil, but in clay or loam or on rocky ground, 
the danger exists even where the cellar is situated 
on ridges and in places supposed to have good 
drainage. 

The surest way of preventing dampness in the 


have a point of discharging that will remove promptly 
all the accumulated water. Sometimes the surround- 
ings are such that a point of discharge can be found 
in an adjoining ravine, or else the house can be kept 
sufficiently high, so that the discharge can be in the 
street gutter. Where neither of these ways are possi- 
ble, it may be found that by digging a well in the 
center of the cellar deep enough to reach through the 
clay of loam soil down to a sand or gravel strata, and 
then filling the well with cinders or broken stone and 
connecting the footing drain with it, it will readily 
drain all accumulating water. 

Having established an outlet for the footing drain, 
it is of next importance to see that the cellar walls 
are damp-proofed and that the damp-proofing extends 
down over the footings. The walls can be damp- 
proofed by making the surface reasonably smooth 
and then coating it with Minwax Dope or other heavy 
bituminous compound. The walls are prepared for 
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this coating by removing or filling in with mortar all 
ledges, porous places and pinholes, and if this is well 
done one coat of the compound is enough. It must, 
however, be thoroughly applied. A hole no larger 
than the head of a pin will admit sufficient water to 
cause considerable trouble. It is the lack of full ap- 
preciation of this fact that results in many imperfect 
jobs. 

After the walls are damp-proofed they should be 
back-filled with clean earth free from sharp stones 
that may bruise the water-proofing, and the earth 
should be well tamped. In a clay or loam soil the 
tamping or pounding of the earth as it is filled in, is 
in many cases the only precaution against dampness 
that is necessary, since it is with difficulty that water 
penetrates a dense, hard soil. Many mine shafts are 
water-proofed with only wet clay properly puddled. 
In building operations, however, it is so difficult to 
insure this tamping being properly done, that it is not 
advisable to rely upon it alone. 

It often happens that a new building is surrounded 
by loose filled-in earth that readily absorbs rainwater, 
cr that there are depressions where the earth has set- 
tled or that ungraded heaps of earth divert rainwater 
toward the cellar. By filling in around the house so 
that the ground slopes away from it, and by sodding 
or planting grass seed on the loose filled-in earth, 
any difficulty from surface water accumulating in 
this way will be overcome. 

In some classes of work, cellars are built with con- 
crete walls against the earth embankment to save ex- 
cavating a working space outside the walls. When 
they are constructed in this way a wooden form 1s 
built for the inside face of the wall only, the earth 
embankment acting as the outside form, and thus no 
opportunity is given to apply the water-proofing to 
the outside of the walls. It then becomes necessary 
to mix with the concrete a water-proofing powder 
such as is sold by the Integral Waterproofing Com- 
pany, or, if the concrete has a portion of cinders in 
the mixture, so that it is excessively porous, it will 
be necessary to put a coating about five-eighths in. 
thick of water-proofing cemenf mortar around the 
inside of the walls to any needed height, generally two 
feet up from the cellar floor. The Waterproofing 
Company of New York makes a dry cement mortar 
for this purpose called “Cow Bay Waterproofing 
Cement.” Very excellent results have also been ob- 
tained in water-proofing concrete by mixing with the 
cement fine iron dust such as is sold by “The 
Master Builders.” 

The bottom portions or footings for inside and out- 
side walls in damp places should be coated with 
Minwax Dope to prevent the water rising in the walls 
through capillary attraction. 

Where cellars are so placed that there can be no 
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outlet for the footing drains and the sub-soil is too 
dense to carry off the water through a drainage well, 
the cellar floor and walls must be made tight so that 
water under pressure cannot be forced through them. 
The height of the ground water outside of the building, 
or, the height to which the ground is generally satu- 
rated, determines the pressure against which the 
walls and floors have to keep out the water. On 
account of this pressure, methods of water-proofing 
that would otherwise be satisfactory, will not serve 
under these conditions. If the pressure is strong, it 
will force off any waterproofing applied on the inside 
of the walls, and it will rupture and force its way 
through any water-proofing on the outside of the 
walls that has not been put on with the greatest care 
and protected with an outer masonry covering. 

It would seem, therefore, that the best way of. 
waterproofing under these conditions, would be to 
make the walls and floors of concrete, which will itself 
be impervious to water. This can be done by a very 
careful proportioning of the mixture and grading of 
the aggregate. In doing this it is necessary to see 
that when the concrete is poured it is well puddled, 
and the mixture should be wet enough so that no 
tamping is necessary. As the concrete is being 
poured, it should be well sliced with shovels. Where 
any danger exists of settlement cracks, it is desirable 
to mix iron fillings with the cement, such as is done 
in “The Master Builder's" method, or to coat the 
outside of the walls with some bituminous compound. 
The iron fillings, on account of their continued rust- 
ing, will fill up small cracks and make them impervi- 
ous to water. If the bituminous coating is used great 
care must be taken to see that the foundation upon 
which it is applied is smooth and perfect, and that 
some masonry covering is provided to prevent an 
abrasion or injury from the outside. 

In private residences, cellar walls are frequently 
built of hollow tile construction and where added 
weight is necessary for stability against earth pressure 
the holes in the tile are filled with concrete. This 
does away with the necessity and consequent expense 
of forms to hold the concrete when it is being poured. 
These walls should be coated on the outside with | 
cement mortar rendering. This coating may be ap- 
plied in “The Master Builder's" method, or else, the 
tile wall can be carefully pointed and given a coating 
of ordinary Portland Cement Mortar rendering suffi- 
cient to cover the keys, and to this can be applied a 
bituminous preparation such as is prepared by the 
Minwax Company. When this is partly dry but is 
still tacky, a protecting coat of Portland Cement 
Mortar about one-quarter in. thick should be spread 
over it. 

The same principles govern in water-proofing cellar 
floors under conditions of water pressure. A thin 
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concrete floor should first be laid with a smooth sur- 
face upon which is spread a bituminous soaked fabric 
bedded in and coated with bitumen. This should 
te covered with concrete sufficiently heavy to keep 
back the water, the thickness depending upon the 
height of the ground water outside. 

Where the pressures are light, a finished surface 
laid on the regular cellar floor in accordance with 
“The Master Builder’s” method will probably be suf- 
ficient without the bituminous coating, but in any 
case the water-proofing should go through the walls 
and connect with the water-proofing on the outside. 

In using any integral method of water-proofing 
concrete or mortar, that is, a method where the 
water-proofing substance 1s mixed in with the mortar, 
il is important that no settlement cracks develop and 
that there are no cracks resulting from the shrinkage 
cf the concrete in drying. Such shrinkage will occur 
between the juncture of two days' work or at hap- 
hazard intervals in the surface of the wall. It is on 
account of the difficulty of preventing this that the 
users of iron fillings are enthusiastic about their 
methods, since the continued rusting of the iron sup- 
plies a filling substance for small cracks as they open. 
Others claim that bituminous water-proofing prod- 
ucts which are miscible with water, if mixed through 
the mortar, will guard against these difficulties. My 
cwn feeling is that when the water-proofing problem 
hecomes a serious one, it is best to rely on the repu- 
tation of the contractors performing the work rather 
than on the specific method which they adopt. "Their 
reputation, however, should be verified by careful 
inquiry concerning the results of the work which 
they have done. 


Public Garages to Be Made Fire Safe 
WNERS of public garages of frame construction 
at Portland, Oregon, have been given the option 
of vacating the properties or replacing them with 
buildings of fire-resistive materials before March 20, 
1920. 


. Shingle Roof Fires at Raleigh, N. C. 

Of the thirteen fire alarms turned in at Raleigh, 
N. C., during April last, eight were due to fires caused 
by sparks falling upon wood shingle roofs. The cause 
is easily removed, and it would be the part of wisdom 
for the authorities at Raleigh to follow the example of 
other progressive communities throughout the country 
and prohibit the further use of the fire-inviting wooden 
shingle as a roof covering. 


The Norfolk-Hampton Roads Dry Dock and Ship 
Repair Corporation, of Norfolk, Va., will spend $7,- 
000,000 for the erection of its plant. A contract for 
the construction of the buildings has been given James 
Stewart and Company, of New York City. 
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Cement Asbestos Shingles 
HE National Fire Protection Association, the 
T headquarters of which is in Boston, says in one 
of its quarterly publications, “Our contention 
is that there is no logical place in any prudent, well 
ordered community for the perpetuation of the con- 
flagration-breeding shingle unless it can be shown that 
fire-resistive substitutes can only be obtained on pio: 
hibitive terms.” | 

Our annual fire loss for some time has been around 
$250,000,000. A great deal of this total is piled up 
because of the spread of small fires due to the invit- 
ing inflammable shingle roof. 

After each large conflagration, some official bodies 
“lock the barn after the horse is stolen" by out-lawing 
the fire hazard due to ordinary shingles. Already 91 
cities in 18 states have passed laws restricting or pro- 
hibiting all except the use of fireproof shingles. 

A good roof must embody durability, economy and 
beauty, and should also be weather and fire-proof. 
The inflammable shingle has but few if any of the 
above qualifications. It should be dispensed with. 

Cement asbestos shingles meet the requirements just 
named. They are made of portland cement and as- 
bestos, both of which mean weather and fire resistance. 
Not only are the materials of which these shingles are 
made, fire-resisting, but the method after which they 
are made combines the two ingredients so that all other 
qualities desirable for a good roof are obtained. 

Cement asbestos shingles are only one-third heavier 
than wood ones and owing to this small difference in 
their weight, can in most cases be used to replace wood 
shingles without necessity of strengthening the roof 
frame. Like other well made cement products, cement 
asbestos shingles increase in strength with age. 

Nearly everyone takes particular pains to select at- 
tractive plans and exteriors for houses and other build- 
ings. Only recently have builders in this country fol- 
lowed the long time practice abroad of adding to the 
attractiveness of a roof by using color. No other 
shingles offer so wide a range of color choice and de- 
sign from which to choose as do cement asbestos 
shingles and no shingles are better. Certainly no 
house built with a view to affording greatest resistance 
to fire is complete without a good permanent, fire-re- 
Cement asbestos shingles can be recom- 
mend to any person who wants to give the last touch 
of fire-safeness to the exterior of his building. 

Cement asbestos shingles are manufactured by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, and the Keas- 
bey & Mattison Co., Amber, Pa. These concerns issue 
attractive literature illustrating and describing shingles 
of their manufacture, and will be glad to send this 
literature to persons interested. 
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Simplicity in Roof Construction 
(Continued from May issue) 


After all a life of from twenty- 
five to thirty years of a cheap mate- 
rial may pay for present consider- 
ation. 


but then there is nothing like pre- 
come along again for many years, 


and so the coat must be cut ac- 
cording to the cloth, 


“Notwithstanding the cost of 


timber, it may pay to use it where 
it will reduce the amount of brick- 
work, building by-laws permitting. 
Many picturesque and perfectly 
legitimate effects are obtained by 
contriving rooms in the roof, and 
in the past more cheaply than if 
carried up in brickwork. Now, if 
some form of concrete studding 
could be used, it seems it would 
solve a difficult problem very satis- 
factorily. It ought to be no more 
trouble to design a useful form of 


studding that could be cast in. 
troughs or boxes like fence posts. 


Of 


and easily put into position. 
course such a studding would be 


to be carried direct on the walls 


neath, if the house was pnmo ac-, 


cordingly. 

“Again it might be a passible 
outcome of present conditions that 
domestic building may be designed 
with conical roofs like an Eskimo's. 
snow house. A system of arched- 


. reinforced concrete pillars could be 
made and erected in the ground to 


lock into each other at the top and 
strutted into firm positions apart. 
. The intervening spaces could be 
filled up with concrete blocks, or 
better still, slabs leaving a cavity be- 
tween the. outer and inner ones. The 
roof in this case should be dor- 


. mered out, or could slope to the^ 


form of the pillars, in fact it would’ 


. lend itself to a variety of treat- 


ments, none of them expensive. 
With a flexible roof covermg, the, 
timber to carry it would be but 
small in quantity: | 


Of course there is nothing. 
like slates or tiles for endurance, 


New York City, N. Y., June, 1919 


A small house planned to take a 
king post beam over an inner wall 
might have this made of a light 
scantling in reinforced concrete. 
There will be plenty of lengths of 
iron barrcl, rodding, strong barbed 
wire, etc., to be had second-hand 
very shortly, and some use of thesc 


5 l “may be made in this way for small 
war prices for timber likely to . 


light work. Some of this barrel. 
etc., may also be used alone to take 
strains and stresses in a roof, leav- 
ing the timber to be used only 
where absolutely necessary. In 
such ways the ordinary forms of 
roofing may be followed at little 
extra expense. Again, with a light 
roof covering the timber required 
could be reduced to a low minimum. 

"After all it must be admitted 
that timber is scarcely an ideal ma- 
terial of which to form roofs. It 
is inflammable, liable to rot, and to 
harbor vermin. Certainly present 
conditions will eliminate timber as 
much as possible from house build- 
ing in the near future. 

“The avoidance of skvlights will 
also be imperative in the future of 
roof plans, and if this is brought 


: e. about, the great war will add to its 
heavier than a timber one, but it. d > 


.. could be arranged for the i 


roll of minor benefits, for few 
things connected with roofs have 
given so much trouble as these in 
the past. This fact is so undisput- 
ed that most architects will go to a 
lot of pains to avoid them. The 
trouble hitherto has resulted from 4 


rather pigheaded adherence to cer- 
. tain forms of these roof lights, an 


to the placing of them in bad ex- 
terior positions. 

Where a skylight is quite un- 
avoidable and it is not required to 


.open at all, the best form is the 


glass tile. These are made in sev- 
. eral shapes and may be had quite 
plain like a slate. They are of 
toughened, tough glass, of tile, or 
ordinary slate, thickness. They can 
bé fixed like any common tile, and 


two or three inserted in the usual | : 
work accomplished in the matter of 
fire prevention, : paying: tribute to 


. Way over the desired spot, with the 
ceiling beneath boxed up to them, 
make the most effective and least 


troublesome skylight one can have. 


The writer has seen many of them 


: spections were made. : 


APPLICATIONS OF MATERIALS WHICH ARE OF REAL VALUE IN 
FIRESAFE BUILDING: ALSO NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOELETS, n 
CATALOGS AND OTHER FIRESAFE LITERATURE, WITH OTHER 
ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE FIREPROOFING FRATERNITY 


Priceless 

| ^ d 
. ²˙ a 
in different places, and has never 
found one to cause annoyance. The 
rain simply runs off as it does off 
the other tiles, and any moisture 
that may be inside is due to conden; 
sation, as may Happen to any. Sky+ 
li ght. ] yoo 1d] [ 
DW here the roof is rather flattey 
than usual, and plain pieces of roofs 
ing glass are used in conjunction 


with a slate covering, it is well to 


increase the lap, and it may be well 
to bed down the edges on ailittle 
special cement to prevent any capil: 
lary attraction. This cement is 
made of whiting or sirapite, 7 parts, 
silver sand 2 parts, red-lead 3 parts, 
finely powdered resin 1 part. , Mix 
these well together dry, and;then 
make into a stiff paste with linseed 
oil “footings” or oil varnish. Paint 
a band of this 34-in. wide half an 
inch from the lower edge of the 
glass, and bed gently down. 

“In conclusion it may be pointed 
out that on the score of economy’it 
is recommended in the Local Gov- 
ernment’s Housing Committee’s re- 
port, that ‘simple, straightforward 
roof lines be adopted, and the mul- 
tiplication of dormers, flats, gutters, 
and other complications of the roof 
structure should be avoided. d MN 


"ed 


Wooden Roof Hazard Shown 

Salt Lake City, Utah, was visited 
by 304 fires in. buildings last year, 
and fifty-one of them, or seventeen 
per cent, were due to blazes origi- 


nating from wooden shingle roofs, 
according to the annual report of 


Fire Chief W. H. Bywater, who 
recommends to the City Commis- 


sion the enactment of an. ordinance 


prohibiting the use of . wooden 
shingles in building roofs. One 
hundred and thirty-two fires, ‘other 
than in buildings, were reported. 
During the year 1918, 13,459 vit 
Chief By- 
water gives praise. ta the manage- 
ment of business: houses for the 


those responsible? for the elimind- 
tion of refuse from premises, thus 
greatly minimizing the fire nienace. 
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Cleveland 
Museum of Art 
Beautiful Caen Stone 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will soon ruin a 
product of such delicate color and tex- 


Do Business by Mail 


It's le, with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail mm. | Also pae and 
quantity on 6,000 nati mailing 99% 


on 
guaranteed. Such as: 


ture as caen stone. 


THE BERGER MFG.CO., Canton, O. 
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Repairing Concrete Floors 

Among other virtues, claimed by 
the Advance Waterproof Cement 
Company, of Chicago, for its prod- 
ucts, are the following: 

Our Advance Hydro-Corundum 
Portland Cement mixed with clean 
sharp torpedo sand and proper 
amount of pure water makes a su- 
perior material for patching old con- 
crete floors or relaying a new top- 
ping over an old concrete base. The 
fineness of the cement causes the 
proper and lasting gripping and 
bonding features between the old 
and new work. 


To secure perfect bond between 
the old and new material requires 
the removal of all loose particles, 
dust and foreign matter írom the 
old concrete base, and then thor- 
oughly steam cleaning or washing 
the base before applying any new 
material, then apply a new íresh 
base and finish topping monolithic 
with new base. 


Fran- 
cisco Export Dept. Berger Bldg. New 
E x. 


The hard set old concrete that re- 
mains is uneven, ragged, etc., there- 
fore the cement must be of such 
fineness that it will permeate every- 
where, between, among and over 
each and every particle, filling all in- 
terstices with its own tough and ad- 
hesive substance and spread its 
strength so uniformly throughout 
the mass so that homogeneity of the 
structure is with certainty secured, 
thereby overcoming almost entirely 
those defects of expansion and con- 
traction which are generally caused 
by a lack of uniform densification 
and bonding of the completed mass. 

Waterproofing Old Walls 

Old walls can be made absolutely 
water and moist-proof by using one 
part of Advance Reground Water- 
proof Portland Cement to two parts 
of clean sharp torpedo sand and 
proper amount of pure water, as a 
plaster coat over old concrete, brick 
work, or stone work. 

Before applying the new plaster 
coat the old work must be absolute- 
ly cleaned and all loose portions and 
dust or foreign matter removed. 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ress-Geuld, 1001 Olive St, 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
LaestS St.Louis 


Mortar coatings are equally reli- 
able, whether used on exterior or in- 
terior surfaces, because they will re- 
sist successfully hydrostatic pres- 
sure even when the pressure comes 
from the side opposite to which the 
coating is applied. This is because 
Advance Reground Waterproof 
Portland Cement forms a. perfect 
bond with the structure, and some 
advantages of application to interior 
surfaces are economy of working 
space in construction, immediate de- 
tection of necessity for repairs if 
any, also permits a perfect connec- 
tion between the floor and wall 
waterproofing. 


The faculty of Advance Reground 
Waterproof Portland Cement to 
form a perfect bond with the struc- 
tural material really makes the 
waterproof coating an integral part 
of the structure, and consequently 
the waterproofing coating will suc- 
cessfully withstand any water pres- 
sure which the structure itself will 
resist. In other words the water- 
proofing will be as strong as the 
structure itself. 
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Reject a Fireproof Adjunct 

Upon the claim that the fire-proof 
clause in the general appropriation 
bills would lead to such heavy ex- 
pense that it would be unwise to re- 
tain it, the finance committee of the 
Texas senate struck it out. 

Senator Woods requested State 
Fire Marshal Inglish for an opinion 
concerning the policy of the state 
the past few years in having all of 
its buildings conform to fireproof 
construction. ‘Marshal Inglish, in 
answer stated that, in his judgment, 
such a policy was absolutely sound, 
and, in the course of time, the most 
economical. Marshal Inglish wrote: 

“This office can think of no reas- 
onable argument why such a policy 
should not be pursued, outside of 
the argument of the initial cost, and 
this argument is not well taken if 
comparison is made between the cost 
of up-keep, repairs, insurance, etc., 
and the danger to life is taken into 
consideration, and those of the other 
type of construction which have 
never been and are still nothing 
more nor less than fire traps, if such 
a comparison is allowed over a 
period of a few years, it will be 
found that the initial cost argument 
is fallacious, even from an economi- 
cal standpoint. 

Only Old Buildings Burned 

“It will perhaps interest you to 
know that since January 1, 1911, 
Texas has sustained losses from fire 
to the extent of $900,000, all of 
which loss has been on the old non- 
fireproof, or, to be more exact, non- 
fre resisting construction. In other 
words, in all of the buildings erected 


by the state since the adoption of the 
policy to require fire-resisting con- 
sruction, and to require plans and 
specifications with reference to said 
construction and the installation of 
fire-protection equipment to be ap- 
proved by this office there has not 
been $25 loss in the buildings erected 
under such supervision. 

“The term ‘fireproof construction’ 
as construed by this Department, in 
passing upon plans and specifica- 
tions are those recognized by the 
best engineering practices, and those 
which have been agreed upon by 
competent architects and fire-pre- 
vention engineers as absolutely es- 
sential to provide the maximum of 
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safety to both life and property, and 
accomplish the purposes for which 
the buildings are erected. 

“The policy as applied to the re- 
pair of old structures has been suf- 
ficiently flexible to obviate any hard- 
ship, or any unnecessary waste of 
old material, and has tended to im- 
prove safety, prolong the life of the 
building and increase its utility. 

“No policy of the state government 
has been as beneficial, from the 
viewpoint of permanency, beauty, 
utility, safety and economy as the 
policy requiring fireproof or fire- 
resisting construction in all of its 
new buildings.” 


No More Pasteboard Houses 


“There appears to be a divine 
compensation in the way things 
dovetail together,” says the Augusta, 
Ga., “Herald” in an editorial and 
adds: “About the time the fire haz- 
ard becomes the national menace, 
we discover that our timber resourc- 
es are getting exhausted, and that 
there will be no more cheap lumber 
for a Nation’s homes.” 

While Europe was building for 
500 years America built for five, or 
for 50 at most. 

Lumber was cheap, labor was ex- 
pensive, cement was not utilized as 
it is today, and so the shack was the 
rule rather than the exception. 


Shack Remains a Shack 


And though we gilded the shack, 
and dressed it up, and put modern 
plumbing inside and fancy porches 
without, and hung gables and por- 
ticos and all manner of expensive 
frippery about it, still it remained, 
fundamentally, a shack that would 
wear out in a few years, if it did not 
burn down sooner. 

So we had the most efficient fire 
department on earth, and the great- 
est fire loss on earth, and the biggest 
insurance business, and some of the 
most clever arsonists out of prison. 

And that was an unusual day that 
did not report at least one family 
burnt to a crisp while it slept. 

But now we are discovering that 
it pays to build fire-proof homes as 
well as factories, and that the brick 
wall, the concrete wall, the metal 
lath, the slate roof and the stucco 
finish make for homes that are warm 
when they should be warm, and cool 
when they should be cool; the pre- 
cise reverse of the shack system that 
baked you in the summer, and put 
you into cold storage in the winter. 

We will pay less for protection 
and more for masonry; less for 
pneumonia and more for concrete 


> 
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basements; less for shingles and 
more for fireproof roofing, and the 
average American home will endure 
long enough to have a few memories 
and traditions; to become a home. 
And maybe, when we have real 
homes that do not require a corps of 
carpenters to prop up, we will quit 
moving every May day and stick in 
one neighborhood long enough to 
plant a rose and pick its bloom. 


$500,000 Building to House 
Motion Picture Producers 

An investment of $500,000 will be 
made by motion picture producers 
and film distributors for the erection 
of an exchange and office building 
at Kansas City, Mo. This building 
will be twelve stories high and 115 
feet long by 50 feet wide. It will 
be constructed of brick, terra cotta 
and concrete, with tar-gravel roof 
and concrete floors, a $14,000 steam 
heating plant, a $35,000 equipment 
of electric elevators and electric 
lighting installation. 


In association with George E. 
Strehan, Rudolph P. Miller, former- 
ly superintendent of buildings in 
Manhattan, has opened a general 
engineering office at 112 West 42nd 
street, New York City. The new 
firm is prepared to "design building 
construction, masonry, structural 
steel, reinforced concrete and foun- 
dations ; to conduct soil examinations 
and tests of materials; to make in- 
spections and surveys; to arbitrate 
disputes, and to prosecute petitions 
and appeals before the Board of 
Standards and Appeals." 


Recent incorporations of building 
and building supply concerns include 
the following: Farmingdale Con- 
struction Company, New York City, 
capital $25,000; Owners Improve- 
ment Corporation, New York City, 
capital $50,000; Eureka Repair and 
Building Company, New York City, 
capital $25,000; New Jersey Cement 
Products Company, Camden, capital 
5150,000. | 


Advance agents of the Lime As- 
sociation are credited with having 
induced the initial purchase of 100,- 
000 tons of lime, upon construction 
projects in which lime would prob- 
ably not have been used had it not 
been for the intelligent activity of 
the Association representatives. The 
result indicates what any industry 
manufacturing a desirable product 
can do if co-operative and modern 
publicity methods are employed. 
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Realty np 


Builders ! 
pP. Attention!!! 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 


In Word & Picture 


* THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
11 LAND, HOME, FARM and FACTORY 
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| What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
| affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 


Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile . maps 


Be sure that you see 


REALTY 


every month. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Do you know that REALTY’S circula- 
tion affords 100 per cent of prospects for 
you? . 


Send in your subscription NOW. 


Its readers are all Architects, Builders, 
Developers or Home Owners. 
Tell them the advantage of using your 
products. 
Write for rates. 


Advertising Department 


: REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
dL 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
losses” 


Just say, “Send me one year of 
REALTY. Enclosed find check for 


$2.50." : 


REALTY PUBLISHING Co. 


220 WEST 42nd STREET - 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 
ON ELEVATOR SHAFT OPENINGS 


KINNEAR PRODUCTS 


have been refined to meet the most exacting architectural requirements 
and are available for any type of construction or for practically any kind 
of opening. 

If you are seeking an effective fire stop which combines economv of 
space, ease of operation and low cost of maintenance, write us for detailed 
information. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS 


lhere Is a difference between 
 PEELLE DOORS 


“iust counterbalance doors" 


Peelle doors are safest—most efficient —BEST 


Ask us to prove it 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Stewart Avenue and Harrison Place 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"PEELLE PRODUCTS PROTECT" 


Never was the need for building industrial, mer- 
cantile and residential properties of fire resistive 
materials, and protecting their contents by ap- 
proved fire extinguishing devices more essential 
than it is at the present time, when every re- 
source of the Nation should be conserved to the 
utinost degrec. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It cests less to prevent fires than to pay “osses” 
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VOL. IX 


Building Activity 


UILDING contracts awarded during the first 
B half of 1919 in that portion of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio River, totalled $989,904,000, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company. This in- 
"lcates an increase in volume of operations of 23 per 
cent. over the average volume for similar periods of 
the five years preceding 1919. "This notable increase 
has taken place in spite of the many conditions which 
at the opening of the year were looked upon as deter- 
rents to the resumption of building activity. 

At the opening of the year the majority of people 
were either puzzled or pessimistic about the outlook 
for building activity in 1919. Prices and wages were 
high in comparison with previous years, and almost 
(very one expected declines. Rents and property 
values had not, in general, advanced. sufficiently to 
give prospective builders the prospect of an adequate 
1eturn on their investments at prevailing costs. In 
view of the uncertainties inherent in the situation, 
Lankers were slow in making loans on building ven- 
tures. Pessimism regarding the outlook was fairly 
widespread. 
| Prices Keep Up 

In spite of slackness in business, prices did not 
drop. Government bureaus and other agencies gave 
nation-wide publicity to the underlying economic con- 
ditions affecting prices and wages. These factors in- 
creased public confidence in the stability of prevailing 
costs. In the meantime, rents and property values 
advanced considerably, reaching a figure bearing a 
rormal relation to current prices and wages. 

In addition to these things was the pressure of ac- 
tual building needs. The country was several years 
behind on its normal building programme. The short- 
ege of housing facilities and of buildings for indus- 
trial purposes was very great. The public, which had 
seen an enormous volume of business done at high 
prices during the war, soon learned that the same 
thing could be done in peace time. 

Future Activity 


It seems likely that the present volume of activity 
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Greatly Increased 


weill continue for three or four months to come. To- 
ward the close of the building season it is possible 
that the amount of contracts awarded may show a 
slight decline. However, judging from the amount of 
building needs not yet taken care of and the enormous 
increase in activity that has been witnessed during 
the first six months of the year, it would appear that 
1919 will go down in the history of construction activ- 
ities as a banner year. In view of the uneasiness with 
which the public viewed the business situation in 
January, the rapidity and the extent of the recovery 
have been remarkable. 

The values involved in contracts awarded during 
the last six years (January 1 to July 1 inclusive) in 
the territory east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers were as follows: 


1919 .....$989,904,000 1916 .....$596,583,586 
1918 ..... 911,714,000 1915 ..... 413,532,600 
1917 ..... 831,402,000 1914 ..... 382,532,000 


The following table indicates the value of contracts 
awarded for the same periods in New York State and 
rorthern New Jersey: 


1919 .....$194,584,000 
1918 .. . . . 135,001,000 
1917 .. . . . 155,281,000 


1916 ..... $74,922,500 
1915 ..... 72,558, 000 
1914 ..... 65,926,000 


Building Work in New York State Author- 
ized in May 
HE estimated cost of building work authorized 
in first and second-class cities of New York in 
May exceeded the similar amount for any previous 
month since July, 1916. The amount is about $23,- 
600,000, of which $20,000,000 is reported for New 
York City. This is more than double the amount au- 
thorized in May of either 1918 or 1917. Of the May 
iotal the estimated cost for new building is $18,400,- 
000. These figures were compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion from reports submitted by the Superintendents 
of building construction for the 10 largest cities of 
rhe State. 
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Organize to Build Hudson Tunnel 


HE New York State Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission and the New Jersey Interstate Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission, which have charge of the 
construction of the vehicular tunnel between Man- 
hattan and Jersey City, have organized by appointing 
Clifford M. Holland, formerly of the staff of the 
Public Service Commission of the First District, their 
chief engineer and completing the establishment o: 
their office force. 

The States of New York and New Jersey have each 
appropriated. $1,000,000 for beginning the work, the 
total cost of which will be $12,000,000. . It is expected 
that the tunnel, which is to extend from Canal Street 
in New York City to Twelfth Street, Jersey City, will 
be completed in three years. The plans provide for 
4 single tube with two decks, each wide enough to 
accommodate three lines of vehicles or for twin tubes 
with decks wide enough for two lines of vehicles. 

A Board of Consulting Engineers has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of J. Vipond Davies, Colonel Henry 
W. Hodge. Colonel William J. Wilgus, Major John 
A. Bensel and Professor William H. Burr. Each is 
to receive a salary of $10,000 a year. Edward A. 
Byrne. Chief Engineer of the Department of Plant 
«nd Structures, also named as a consulting engineer, 
will receive no compensation, because of his connec- 
ton with the City government. 

The duties of the consulting engineers will consist 
cf advising the Chief Engineer of the Commission, 
to follow the progress of the work, and to report 
formally to the Commission every quarter. 


“This will be the first highway tunnel built in 
America,” said Mr. Holland, “although there are two 
in England. The Rotherhithe, built in 1908, and the 
Blackwall, built in 1897, both under the Thames, have 
been very successful. They were built by the shield 
method—that is, where an outer shell or shield is 
pushed forward as the real tunnel is built within. The 
question of ventilation that has given rise to so much 
debate 1s a negligible quantity. 

“The type of tunnel, too, is still to be decided on. 
The most acceptable suggestions provide for a single 
tube of two decks, each accommodating three lines 
of vehicles, and for twin tubes with the same vehicu- 
iar capacity. Both types have their advantages and 
cisadvantages, and we will make up our mind only 
after a careful study of the details.” 

It is estimated that when actual work begins, 2,400 
men will be kept busy for a period of nearly four 
vears. 


Cotton Warehouse to Cost $2,000,000 


As a step toward realizing a long-cherished ambi- 
ton of being the largest spot cotton market in the 
United States the initial contract for erecting a cotton 
warehouse to cost $2,000.000 has just been awarded 
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ty the Dallas Cotton Warehouse Company of Dallas. 
The building site is now being graded. The first unit 
will be a four-story reinforced concrete fireproof 
structure, 50 by 130 feet, with a storage capacity of 
approximately 60,000 bales of cotton, and will cost 
$700,000. With the other units added the total stor- 
age capacity will be brought up to about 400,000 bales. 


Large Buildings Planned for New York 


N unusual number of plans for large and expen- 
A sive buildings have recently been filed in New 
York City, and still others are reported as in contem- 
ylation. Prominent among the structures already de- 
termined upon are the following: 


Cunard and allied steamship lines building at 25 
Broadway, which will be twenty-one stories high and 
will cost $5,140,000. R. W. Morris of 101 Park ave- 


nue is the architect. 


Next in importance was the proposed twelve story 
home for the Kerr steamship lines at 38 to 46 Beaver 
street, which is to cost $580,000. The structure will 
occupy a plot 98.11x65.3 and will be erected by the 
Kerr Realty Company of 17 Battery place. Warren 
& Wetmore of 16 East Forty-seventh street are the 


architects. TE 


Plans were filed for the eleven storv apartment 
hotel to be erected at 60 to 66 West Sixty-eighth 
street by the Sixty West Sixty-eighth Street Realty 
Company, Inc., of 300 Eighth avenue. The hotel will 
cover a plot 76.3x83.5 and will cost $430,000. G. F. 
Pelham of 200 West Seventy-second street is the 
architect. 

S. Strauss Sons Company filed plans for a thirteen 
story show room and office building for the northwest 
corner of Madison avenue and Thirtieth street, lot 
24.9x98.9, to cost $150,000. T. A. Mayer of 114 East 


Twenty-cighth street is the architect. 


Miami, Fla., Prepares Building Code 


As befits a progressive community Miami, Fla., 
has prepared a thoroughly modern building code, 
governing the erection of new structures and the re- 
pairing of old ones within its borders. Gratifyingly 
too the code takes a deserved slam at fire breeding 
wood shingle roofs. 


Structural steel mills report a steady increase in 
operations, a number of substantial contracts having 
been received during the past thirty days. Prices 
continue firm and will likely remain so for an in— 
definite period. | 


A fusing metals plant will be built at Fairmount, 
W. Na., by the West Virginia Metal Products Cor- 
poration, 
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Relief Valves for Air Line Sprinkler Systems 


SPRINKLER leakage loss amounting to 

$14,696, covered by $31,500 insurance, which 

occurred at St. Louis on July 12, is the subject 
of a special report by the St. Louis Fire Prevention 
Bureau. This loss illustrates the necessity of instal- 
iation of reliable relief valves in airlines, not only in 
rew equipments but also in old equipments where, for 
lack of experience or definite rules governing at the 
time of installation, relief valves were omitted. The 
loss was in the plants of the J. H. Conrades Chair 
Company and the Scharff-Koken Manufacturing 
Company, at the northeast corner of Second and Tay- 
lor streets. The special report is in part as follows: 


“On July 12, 1919, about 10 A. M., the head of one 
end of the pressure tank for the sprinkler equipment 
blew out with a loud report and great force, appar- 
ently loosening at the bottom first, blowing the head 
partly through the roof, breaking some sprinkler 
pipes. then falling down on the floor breaking holes 
through the floor as it fell. 


"The tank had been pumped up by the engineer 
«bout an hour before, and a few minutes before the 
head of the tank let go one of the employes on the 
floor observed that it was leaking around the end riv- 
ets; he notified the factory manager, but before the 
manager and the engineer could reach the tank or 
release the pressure the head blew out. This tank 
was located on the sixth floor, half way through the 
brick division wall of the two six-story, brick, joist 
constructed buildings, marked ‘D’ and ‘E’ on San- 
born's map, its principal support being the division 
wall, the ends resting on wood cradles. The force of 
the recoil when the head blew out, broke the discharge 
pipe under the tank and threw the tank itself back 
about eight feet. 


“This tank was installed by the Providence Steam 
& Gas Pipe Company in 1889, having been in contin- 
uous service ever since. It was approximately 5 feet 
in diameter and 20 feet long, having a capacity of 
about 3,000 gallons, being kept two-thirds full of 
water with 75 to 80 pounds air pressure. The shell 
was in three sections; the longitudinal seams were 
triple riveted; the girth seams and heads were single 
riveted; the rivets being 5$-inch and spaced 114- 
inch on centers. The thickness of the shell plates 
was 14-inch and thickness of the heads - inch. Metal 
of the tank in general was found to be in fairly good 
condition, considering the length of time the tank has 
been in service; however, some places in the lower 
part of the shell and the heads, which had been con- 
stantly under water, had been reduced by rust and 
corrosion in the very thinnest places approximately 
trom the original 14-inch to %-inch in the shell and 
from 34-inch to 3/16-inch in the heads. The tank 
has been cleaned several times and slight leaks have 


been calked, but no serious defects have shown in the 

"Under the assumption that an excessive pressure 
had been pumped on this tank, investigation was 
made, but no evidence has been obtained to verify 
this assumption; the engineer maintains that the pres- 
«ure which he had pumped on the tank that morning 
Cid not exceed 80 pounds, and we, of course, are not 
ir position to contradict this statement. The pump 
which is used is a Westinghouse steam pump, 10x18 
inches, supplied from high pressure boiler maintain- 
ing about 115 pounds of steam; there is no relief valve 
in the air line from the pump to the pressure tank. 
The pressure gauge at the pump, by which the engi- 
neer was guided when pumping, was tested by this 
Bureau the following day and found to be correct." 


Large Construction Work at Baltimore 


Local capital of Baltimore to the extent of $3,000,- 
000 will be invested to build docks, warehouses, sheds, 
ctc., and install handling facilities on the water front. 
This is to be a complete industrial system, including 
the ultimate erection of 8 piers and 32 buildings, some 
of the latter to be utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
Included in the plans and specifications is a pier to 
vost $825,000, to be 12,000 feet long by 200 feet wide; 
two warehouses costing $1,800,000; approaches cost- 
ing $400,000; bulkhead to cost $100,000; pier equip- 
ment costing $40,000, etc. The names of the capi- 
ialists interested have not been announced, but it is 
known that F. W. Kesselbaum, of Mt. Washington 
a suburb of Baltimore, will be the engineer in charge. 


A Tale of Modern Farming 


Hidden Treasure” is the title of an admirable book 
from the pen of John Thomas Simpson and published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. In 
narrative form it tells how an unproductive Pennsyl- 
vania farm was made highly profitable through the 
introduction of modern business methods. Concrete 
structures replaced the dilapidated and unsanitary 
barns and outhouses; fields were tile drained; waste 
land reclaimed through the use of wire tences; labor 
saving machinery substituted for hand implements, 
and the rule of thumb forced to give way to accurate 
calculations. The tale is not a forceful one; on the 
contrary its statements are thoroughly demonstrable, 
and are being proven on hundreds of progressive 
farms in all parts of the country. v 


Chain of Cuban Hotels 


A syndicate of American capitalists plans the erec- 
tion of at least six magnificent hotels upon the Island 
of Cuba, the structures to rival in comfort and at- 


iractiveness the hostelries found along the east coast 
of Florida. 
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Fear Car Shortage 


W. KETCHAM, president of the Master Build- 

e ers Exchange of Philadelphia, fears that the 

expected car shortage due to the removal of crops, 

will seriously militate against the prompt movement 

of building materials. Speaking upon the subject 
Mr. Ketcham said: 

"This season of the year we find the usual car 
shortage facing us. Each and every year, beginning 
with the month of August, this same condition con- 
fronts us. We have come to look upon this as a fixed 
thing. 

"We know that at this season of the year the crops, 
of necessity, must be moved, but it is always at the 


expense of the other business that should also have 


the right of way. 

“The manufacturer of building material faces this 
period of the year with fear and horror, knowing that 
it will prevent the movement of material from his 
plant to such an extent that it will retard the unload- 
ing of kilns, thus causing congestion, cessation and 
curtailment of output so vitally necessary to all con- 
'cerned. 

The building operations must likewise suffer ac- 
cordingly. Delays in securing cars of sufficient size 
or make and transportation are making the life of the 
builder and manufacturer at present a nightmare. 
Materials that should, for proper protection, be trans- 
ported in closed box cars are now coming through in 
open cars, subjecting the material to exposure and 
serious damage en route, yet we have to submit to 
these conditions to get our supplies through to con- 
tinue construction. 

"We have become through years of such experi- 
ences so accustomed to this that we wonder if the 
time will ever come when we may find relief from 
such a condition. As the season advances the condi- 
tions will not improve. The scarcity of cars and the 
congestion of materials will increase. We therefore 
suggest that the contractors govern their actions ac- 
cordingly and prepare as far ahead as possible for 
their need of the future." 


Would Compel Installation of Automatic 
Sprinklers 


N the opinion of the Insurance Committee of the 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the installation 

of automatic sprinklers in certain classes of build- 
ings should be made compulsory, so valuable an 
agency are they in reducing fire losses. 

The report of the Committee relating to the subject 
is as here given: 
As statistics compiled by the Commission of Con- 
servation show that 65 per cent. of the fire loss in 
Canada has been caused by 3 per cent. of the fires, 
vour Committee felt that steps should be taken to 
compel the installation of automatic sprinklers in cer- 


DULL 


tain classes of buildings. Consequently, your Com- 
mittee submitted to the Executive Council a copy of 
the following resolution which had been passed at the 
General Conference on Fire Prevention ia Ottawa in 
December last: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Committee recom- 
mend that a law be passed making it compulsory that 
a complete svstem of automatic sprinklers be installed 


in every building not of fire resistive construction and 
not having fire-proof floors: 


(a) When the building contains machinery and 
(or) stock valued at over $200,000; or 


(b) When the building has a ground floor area 
cver 20,000 square feet if one story high; or over 
15,000 square feet if two stories high; or over 10,000 
square feet if three or four stories high, or if more 
than four stories high; or 


(c) When the building is used as a factory pre- 
mises and having over 100 employees, and that such 
a system be required to be installed in the basement 
cnly of warehouses and factories having a stock and 
(or) machinery valued at less than $200,000. but 
more than $50,000. 

“Council, owing to the suggestion that such instal- 
lation be made compulsory, referred the resolution 
back for further consideration. At the next meeting 
of Council your Committee reported as follows on 
this subject: ‘After full consideration the unanimous 
sense of the Committee was that any recommendation 
for sprinkler equipment must be considered in the 
light of the sources of the supply of the equipment, 
and that it was essential to have some control over 
the sources of the product before compulsory legisla- 
tion would be practicable.” This report was accept- 
able to Council. 


“Your Committee believes that the installation of 
automatic sprinklers will have more effect than any 
other measure to reduce the loss of life and property 
through fire." 


Turn Down $25,000,000 Court House Plan 


Holding the construction of the $25,000,000 court 
house for New York county, designed by Guy 
Lowell in 1913, “financially impossible," the authori- 
ties have asked Mr. Lowell to substitute plans for a 
structure to cost about $5,000,000. When Mr. Lowell's 
original design was submitted, the cost of construction 
was estimated at $12,000,000. At present prices for 
labor and material it is figured practically twice that 
figure would be required. Hence the conclusion of 
the administration to erect a building more modest 
in conception. 


$2,500,000 Building for Chamber of Commerce 


At an executive session of directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, it was decided to erect 
2. $2,500,000 building at Washington, D. C., as a home 
ior the organization. 
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Fire Protection For Schools 


By H. W. FORSTER in the N. F. P. A. Quarterly 


hill, with its one room, its handful of pupils, its 

chief fire hazard, the stove, out in the open where 
it is easly seen, its bucket of water, and its doors open- 
ing into the yard, to the modern city school, several 
stories in height, housing hundreds of children, and 
presenting complicated problems of fire prevention, 
fire protection and egress. 

The property loss in schools has been large; the 
loss of life has been considerable ; the fire risk in most 
«existing buildings is great. The thought, energy and 
money put into furthering life and property safety in 
schools have not even approached that warranted by 
the jeopardy to the lives of the nation's greatest asset 
—our children. 

While considerable improvement has been made in 
the last decade in the construction of new buildings, 
and also in the improvement of many existing struc- 
tures, the fact remains that the large majority of 
schools in use today may become charnel houses in- 
stead of effective agencies of human advancement. 

Business men who have created excellently safe- 
guarded manufacturing and merchandising properties 
when serving on boards of education apparently do 
not view the American child as worthy of the same 
protection as buildings, machinery and goods. Pos- 
sibly they argue that children can walk out of a burn- 
ing building whereas goods cannot. Generally in the 
event of fire the children do escape, but occasionally 
heaps of charred bodies of little children scathingly 
rebuke the judgment exercised and the parsimony 
practiced in the field of creating greater fire safety 
in schools. 

Ignorance of even fundamental principles of fire 
prevention and fire protection on the part of those 
vested with the management of schools is one of the 
chief factors that make for the existing poor condi- 
tions. The general ignorance of the American public 
in this field is responsible for our tremendous annual 
fire tax and for the loss of several thousands of lives 
each year. This ignorance is particularly lamentable 
when it jeopardizes the lives of our children. 

To a lesser, but nevertheless considerable extent, 
inertia, a feeling of the lack of responsibility and 
occasionally almost criminal disregard of known dan- 
gers result in action not being taken where, in a gen- 
eral way or even very specifically, the necessity for 
correction is known to exist. 

Poverty An Important Factor 

A discussion of fire safety in schools necessitates 
calling attention to the foregoing reasons for many 
of our unsatisfactory conditions, painful though such 
an arraignment may be to many entrusted with the 
management of educational institutions. It is only 
tair, however, to state that, important as are the fac- 


[ is a far cry from the little red schoolhouse on the 


tors of poor judgment, ignorance and failure to meet 
known responsibilities, the chief reason for our gen- 
erally poor conditions undoubtedly lies in the almost 
universal poverty of our educational institutions. 


Our schools must grow with the rapid growth of 
the country and with the increasing demand for bet- 
ter education on the part of our people. With few 
exceptions, every dollar that can be scraped together 
must be put into new buildings, additional equipment 
and increased teaching staff. The result is that fire 
prevention, protection and egress problems take sec- 
ond place. 


Failure to meet the educational needs of the com- 
munity results immediately in adverse comments 
from parents and from the press. The requirements 
of fire prevention, however, no matter how urgent 
their inherent need, seldom seem to be pressing. The 
good citizens who may urge action are commonly 
viewed as cranks. The likelihood is that during the 
:enure of office of a given school board no fire horror 
will take place in a school building under its control. 
Thus reasons the average director or trustee, and 
consequently fire prevention lags. 

Gradual Improvement of Buildings 

No matter how great may be the poverty of an edu- 
cational institution, it should not disregard any fire 
precautions that are relatively inexpensive, and it 
should spend at least a moderate sum each year for 
the gradual improvement of its most dangerous build- 
ings. When the seriousness of the situation is gener- 
ally recognized—and it is a fact that over 90 per cent. 
of our school buildings are potential death-traps— 
prosperous and philanthropic citizens will leave money 
to their alma maters and to the school systems of their 
cities for the furthering of fire prevention instead of 
for the addition of another building, frequently of 
inferior construction. 


One source of revenue for the protection of school 
property which has generally been overlooked is a 
portion of the insurance premiums which in a large 
rumber of our school systems are saved bv the adop- 
tion of a policy of self-insurance. School boards are 
not in the habit of creating fire insurance funds as do 
many corporations. The money simply is not paid 
cut, and in event of a fire the taxpayers are called 
upon to make up the loss. Without arguing as to 
whether or not such a policy is good business, partic- 
ularly in view of the danger of conflagration, the fact 
remains that if Boards of Education would take a 
substantial percentage of the insurance charge which 
could properly be made against school operations, and 
make use of that for the gradual correction of the 
more dangerous buildings, very excellent progress 
would be made in a decade. 
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Children Versus Dollars 

Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, in an address in Boston 
at a time when the reduction of building standards 
for public schools was proposed, stated that he felt 
confident that he could stand on the corner of Tre- 
mont and School streets and in the course of a single 
afternoon, by appealing to the parents of the children 
who would be jeopardized in the poorer structure, 
collect enough money to make up the difference be- 
tween the cost of a first-class building and of what 
was then being proposed. 


It is preposterous to assume that this country can- 
rot spend tens of millions of dollars, if necessary, to 
safeguard its school children. It is preposterous to 
assume that American communities require the expe- 
rience of a Collinwood horror or a Peabody holocaust 
to prove to them the shortcomings of their school 
conditions. 


The function of this article is not only to set forth 
the vital necessity of improving the conditions of our 
cducational institutions, but also to point out speci- 
f'cally the problems which confront substantially every 
public school, private school, college or other insti- 
tution. 

The Essential Statistical Data 

At the present time there are in the United States 
pproximately 300,000 buildings used for educational 
purposes, valued at more than $3,000,000,000. A 
very considerable number are erected each year, and 
it has been estimated that for every two new schools 
erected each year one 1s destroyed by fire. 


The Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, reporting only on fires where in- 
surance was in effect, advises that for the two years 
regarding which complete information is now avail- 
able the facts are as follows: 


No. of fires Property destroyed 
2321 54.337.690 
2578 4.058.562 


Because of the great extent to which schools carry 
their own insurance, it is certain that the total num- 
ber of fires and the amount of losses have been great- 
ly in excess of these figures. 

No accurate records have been kept of the lives 
lost in school fires, or any other type of fires for that 
matter, and consequently exact data are not available. 

The reasonable life loss in relation to the exceed- 
ingly large number of fires is due to a large extent 
to the fact that a very large percentage of fires in 
schoolhouses occur outside of school hours, and is not 
due to the safety of the buildings themselves. 

The Essentials of Fire Safety 

The essentials of fire safety for schools and, in fact, 
ior practically all other structures, are developed 
more in detail later in this article. In order, how- 
ever, that a clear grasp may be had of certain funda- 


mental and commonsense principles, it is well to sam- 
marize in order that those interested may grasp the 
basic features of the whole problem. 

Obviously the way to escape fire danger is to have 
no fires. That means fire prevention. Fire preven- 
tion has to do with removing the causes of fire, and 
covers the proper handling and storage of oils and 
other hazardous materials, the proper housekeeping 
measures, the disposal of waste of various kinds, the 
proper installation, inspection and maintenance of 
hghting and heating equipment, and attention to other 
similar fire hazards. 

Many of these fire prevention measures are me- 
chanical, but a far greater number depend upon 
Luman inspection and performance. It is regrettably 
true that the human factor cannot be depended upon, 
end that is chiefly whv fire prevention measures alone 
«re insufficient. 

The next best thing to preventing a fire from start- 
‘ng is to sce that any fire that starts is invariably ex- 
tinguished while it is still small. The automatic 
sprinkler svstem is bevond question the most depend- 
able device for accomplishing this, as is witnessed bv 
ı remarkable record of performance covering thirty- 
five vears, which is summarized in the following 
statement unanimouslv passed bv the National Fire 
Protection Association at its 1914 convention: 

“It is today an almost unquestioned fact that auto- 
matic sprinklers afford the highest degree of protec- 
tion against fire in practically all cases where there 1s 
combustible construction or material, the rapid burn- 
ing of which is liable to be a menace to the lives of 
occupants of the building.” 

Structural improvements and the use of fire-resist- 
ive building material in new buildings make possible 
a degree of safety in them which cannot be secured 
in existing structures except by the application of 
automatic sprinklers, * * * 

Causes of Fire 

The records of the Actuarial Bureau of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters show the principal 
causes of fires in schools to be lighting, stoves and fur- 
naces, chimnevs, matches and smoking, and sponta- 
reous combustion in The order 
Coes not necessarily indicate the jeopardy to life or 
the relative amount of property destroyed. 

The ordinary grammar school or recitation build- 
ing, containing onlv classrooms and a basement with 
heating equipment and storage rooms, has fire haz- 
«rds limited largely to heating and lighting systems 
end to poor housekeeping. The more modern schools, 
and especially high schools and trade schools, contain 
the hazard created by the use of power-operated 
machinery, combustible working materials, inflamma- 
ble liquids, chemical laboratories, etc. The following 
sub-divisions of the causes of fire present the princi- 
pal facts which a school management should know in 
crder to secure a considerable degree of safety. 


various materials. 
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Hazardous Materials 

Volatile Liquids.—Gasolene, benzine, alcohol and 
combustible metal polishes are commonly used by 
;anitors and in connection with technical courses, for 
internal combustion engines, blow torches and clean- 
ing machine parts. Their use should be restricted, 
the amount on hand reduced as much as possible, and 
necessary amounts should be kept in approved safety 
cans which are designed to prevent spilling, leakage 
or explosion. Many supplies, and even the safety 
cans when not in use, should be stored outside of the 
main building, unless there is a properly ventilated 
fire-resistive vault inside of the building. Only non- 
combustible metal polish should be used. 

Oils and Paints.—Lubricating oil, lard oil for cut- 
ting metals, linseed oil and turpentine for painting 
and wood finishing, paints, varnishes, kerosene for 
cleaning blackboards, and other inflammable liquids 
find their way into schools, frequently in astonishingly 
large quantities. Some of these liquids are sponta- 
reously combustible, all burn fiercely, and fire in them 
is hard to extinguish. 

The main storage place for oils and paints should 
be a specially constructed oil house outside of main 
buildings. In cases where this is not feasible, a fire- 
*esistive vault, properly drained and ventilated, should 
be used. Local supplies in the various workshops 
should be kept in metal cabinets provided with tight- 
closing doors and drip pans. 

It is standard practice to use only electric lights in 
oil storage rooms, and such lights should be protected 
by vapor-proof globes. Switches for the lights should 
be located outside the room. Floor oils should not 
be used at all in schools. 

Motion Picture Films.—Motion pictures are being 
used more and more for educational purposes. While 
the danger connected with the use of motion picture 
films in theatres has been greatly reduced by the en- 
forcement of strict regulations concerning fire-resist- 
ive booths, construction of machines, smoking, oper- 
ator's licenses, etc., these same regulations are not 
ways complied with in the public schools. For ex- 
ample, a motion picture machine was found in use set 
loosely upon boards supported upon the backs of seats, 
operated by an untrained person, and discharging 
flm into a wicker basket. The ordinary motion pic- 
ture films burn with a rapidity approaching an explo- 
sion and give off stifling smoke. Slow-burning safety 
films can be secured and are practically free from fire 
hazard. The use of motion picture films in public 
schools should be given the most careful supervision, 
and where inflammable film is used should be allowed 
cnly with approved machines, properly installed in 
fire-resistive booths, and attended by licensed oper- 
ators. 

Housekeeping . 

While the number of fires directly attributed to 
housekeeping in schools is relatively low, poor house- 


keeping is so frequently a factor in the starting and 
spreading of fire that it is particularly to be avoided, 
cspecially as it costs nothing to maintain a high degree 
of cleanliness from a fire prevention standpoint. 


Waste, Rags, and Mops.—Waste, rags and mops 
used for cleaning purposes are subject to spontaneous 
combustion, especially if oily, and should be burned 
immediately after use. Otherwise they should be 
kept in metal cans, or should be washed thoroughly 
and hung up. Clean waste and rags should always be 
kept in metal waste cans or covered metal barrels. 

Waste Paper, Shavings, and Raf fia. Waste paper 
should be removed from the classrooms at the close of 
cach school dav, and should be burned, taken from the 
premises or baled. If baled to be sold, it should be 
stored after baling in an isolated building or fire- 
resistive vault. Teachers have been known to take 
loaded cartridges away from boys and deposit them 
in the waste paper basket. Live matches are also apt 
to find their way into the waste paper basket, and the 
hest method is to remove the waste paper from the 
buildings as fast as it accumulates. * * * 


Packing Material.—Packing material accumulates 
rapidly, especially in manual training schools where 
supplies are being continually received or finished 
work packed up for shipping. Packing materials 
should be disposed of as soon as shipments are un- 
packed, and all paper, excelsior and other combustible 
material that is kept on hand for packing purposes 
should be stored in a vault, in covered metal cans, or 
in covered metal or metal-lined bins. The covers of 
such bins should be equipped with stops so that they 
will always close by gravity. Where it is necessary 
to hold covers open for any length of time, this should 
be done by means of a fusible link. 


Scenery, Decorations, and Booths.—In some of the 
more modern schools, especially in the high schools 
and colleges, auditoriums and assembly halls are pro- 
vided with stages which are equipped with scenery 
for use in connection with amateur theatricals. In 
such cases the laws governing fire protection in thea- 
tres should be enforced. All scenery should be fire- 
proofed, and a fireproofed proscenium curtain should 
be provided. * * * 


Needless Combustible Material.—There is a case 
on record where a thorough house-cleaning of a group 
of public school buildings resulted not only in a ma- 
terial reduction of fire hazard, by virtue of the elim- 
ination of tons of needless combustible material, but 
also brought to light furniture and other school equip- 
ment which, when cleaned and repaired, represented 
a value of six thousand dollars. New equipment 
needs were consequently reduced by this amount. 


At least once a year every school should be gone over 
es regards roofs, attics, classrooms, closets and base- 
ments in order to make certain that every bit of rub- 
bish and unnecessary material is removed. For the 
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ordinary-sized city an abandoned shool makes an ex- 
cellent general storehouse for material and equipment 
not in active use in the schools. 


Lockers.— The modern tendency is to provide cen- 
tral locker rooms with metal lockers in place of the 
old wardrobes and hall lockers. New lockers, no mat- 
ter where located, should be of metal and have solid 
backs and side partitions to prevent spread of fire 
between them. Screen or punched plate doors are 
preferable to admit of inspection without unlocking. 

Electricity 

The insurance interests report that in 1916, 86 fires 
from electrical causes resulted in a loss of $585,054. 
In 1917 the number of fires was 70, with a property 
ioss of $500,307. Electrical fires are therefore a very 
definite hazard in schools. The National Electric 
Code as issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers contains specifications covering every detail 
of electrical installation, and compliance with these 
specifications will eliminate practically all fire hazard 
in connection with electrical equipment. 


In grammar schools the electrical equipment con- 
sists mainly of wiring, lamps, switches and fuses. In 
the larger schools, however, especially in high schools 
and technical schools, the hazard is increased by the 
installation of rheostats, motors and various types of 
electrical heating devices. Some of the larger schools 
even operate geherating systems. Only the most 
common electrical hazards are discussed herein. 


Protecting Circuits.—Electric wiring should prefer- 
ably be installed in conduit throughout. Where open 
wiring is used there is always the possibility of me- 
chanical or other injury. 

Pendant and Portable Cords.—The insulation. on 
twisted pair cords deteriorates very quickly, and when 
in contact with metal there is danger of a short cir- 
cuit which will start a fire. Portable cords should be 
used sparingly and should be of the heavy reinforced 
type, with a strong guard for the lamp. 


Lamps.—The ordinary incandescent lamp gives off 
heat enough to be a serious fire menace. Wherever 
there is danger of lamps coming in contact with com- 
bustible material or being broken, they should be en- 
closed in substantial wire guards securely clamped to 
the lamp socket. 

Combustible shades, often of paper or cardboard 
and sometimes even of celluloid, are found on pendant 
lamps, especially where these are used about ma- 
chines. Where shades are necessary they should be 
of metal. 


Heating Units.—Heating units, such as flat irons, 
hot plates, glue heaters and occasionally stoves, found 
in domestic science and manual training departments, 
should receive .special attention, as they have a bad 
fire record. A red pilot light should be installed in 
the circuit with each heating unit, or connected series 
of units, to serve as a danger signal whenever the 


current is turned on. Metal or asbestos stands should 
he provided for irons, and proper air space should be 
maintained about all heating units. 


Fuses.—Fuses are the safety valves of the electrical 
svstem and should be installed at the point where the 
wires enter the building and on each branch circuit. 
Open link fuses are still used in some of the old 
schools, and frequently cases are found where jani- 
tors or teachers have replaced blown fuses with cop- 
per wire, nails, or any other conducting material that 
happened to be handy. Such conditions subject the 
entire circuit to possible overloading and have caused 
many fires. 


Stereopticon Lanterns.—Stereopticon lanterns gen- 
erally require too much current to admit of their be- 
ing on an ordinary lighting circuit. Where they are 
vsed it is therefore generally necessary to provide 
special connections. 


Gas Lighting and Heating 


The essential features to secure safety from gas 
lighting, other than care in handling matches, are: 


a. Proper clearance over mantles and burners. 
Three feet is ordinarily necessary with a Welsbach 
mantle and two feet with a flat flame burner. Lesser 
distances than this require heat bells. 


b. No swinging brackets where flames can come 
into contact with any combustible material. 


c. Wire guards for flames to prevent people and 
materials from coming in contact with them. 


d. Elimination of key control for gas lights where 
pupils might play with them. 


Gas Stoves and Heaters.—Some of the hazards 
connected with the installation and use of gas stoves 
and heaters are common to other types of heating 
apparatus and will be discussed in another section. 
Rubber tubing, very commonly used for connecting 
gas stoves and heaters, should be absolutely prohib- 
ited, and with the possible exception of connections 
tor Bunsen burners on benches in laboratories only 
permanent piping should be used. 


Main control valves should be provided for all 
series of burners and heaters in laboratories and do- 
mestic science rooms for emergency, night and vaca- 
tion use. 


For lighting gas lights and heaters a metal friction 
lighter gives excellent service with no fire hazard. 
The general use of matches for this purpose should be 
prohibited. 


Pilot lights are frequently provided for lights and 
heaters, especially hot water heaters. The accidental 
extinguishment of such pilot lights, followed by the 
escape of gas for a considerable period of time, has 
been the cause of numerous explosions. Consequently 
such heaters need stovepipe connections to separate 
chimnev flues. i 
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Lightning 

In 1916 lightning started 376 schoolhouse fires in 
the United States, with a total loss of $61,811.00. In 
1917 there was a loss of $199,789.00 as a result of 499 
fires. Not a building that was struck was provided 
with lightning rod protection. Contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, a lightning rod installation, properly de- 
signed and installed, affords decided protection for ex- 
posed buildings. 


Chimnevs.—1t is amazing to note the indifference ot 
most people to fire hazards of this type. The cutting 
of construction expenses by setting beams and floor 
ioists into the brickwork of chimneys is poor economy, 
as witnessed by Figure 10, which shows a chimney 
with 4inch brick walls into which woodwork had been 
let. 


The minimum specification for a brick chimney in 
a building of more than one story is 8-inch walls and 
a flue lining. For one-story buildings with an ordinary 
stove a 4-inch chimney with flue lining may be built 
directly on the ground. All chimneys and pipes should 
be thoroughly cleaned each fall before fires are started. 


Stoves, Furnaces, and Boilers—The hazard of 
cracked stoves and poorly supported stovepipes with 
open joints is obvious. .While stoves and furnaces 
should be operated in a manner to prevent overheat- 
ing, they should be so located that serious overheating 
will not set fire to the building or nearby storage. 


Any woodwork heated to 150 deg. C. or over for 
any length of time is liable to ignite, and all heating 
apparatus must be installed with this fact in mind. 


Boilers and furnaces should always rest directly on 
the ground or on absolutely incombustible construc- 
tion; never on wood, even if protected. 


Where stoves must be placed on combustible con- 
struction, they should be raised on legs or supported 
heams at least 6 inches and preferably 12 inches from 
the floor, ventilation being thus afforded. 

Floors should be protected over a liberal area with 
metal on asbestos. 


Proper clearance overhead where floor above is of 
wood will vary with the heating device, but should no: 
be less than 2 fcet with a furnace and 3 feet with a 
boiler. For stovepipes the minimum clearance is gen- 
erally placed at 12 inches, although 18 inches is better. 
Ample clearances from wooden walls and partitions 
is as important as adequate headroom. 


Other Heating Devices-—In addition to the usual 
heating devices, schools are likely to have in them hot 
plates used in domestic science courses, glue heaters in 
woodworking shops, forges, annealing furnaces, and 
blow torches in blacksmith and machine shops, stoves, 
mangles and irons in laundries and gas heaters at lunch 
counters. In connection with all of these there are 
fire hazards which must be guarded against. 

Some isolated schools do not have gas available for 
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use in domestic science courses, and if kerosene stoves 
are used they should be of the standard blue flame type 
with removable reservoirs, so that these may be filled 
outside. 


Under no consideration should gasolene be used for 
heating, lighting or cleaning purposes. 


Ashes.—-Ashes, apparently cold, are responsible for 
many fires, and the danger is increased materially by 
mixing combustible rubbish with them. Ashes while 
inside of buildings belong in covered metal cans or on 
cement floors away from woodwork. 


Steam Pipes.—The possibility of fire occurring 
through contact of hot steam pipes with woodwork is 
questioned by many, but the danger has been definitely 
established. ln the case of the Collinwood School fire, 
the oflicial verdict was that the steam pipe passed. 
through a closet near the foot of the stairs and was 
undoubtedly the cause of the fire which destroyed 175 
lives. Proper insulation or air space should be pro-. 
vided about all steam pipes where they pass through. 
floors or partitions. Where air space is relied on for 
safety, pipes should be centrally supported in the 
openings. Where there is danger of combtistible ma- 
terial coming in contact with the hot pipes, guards 
should be installed or the pipes should be covered with 
insulation. In cloak rooms, where clothing is apt to 
hang against radiators, these should be protected with 
wire screen guards. * 


Matches and Smoking 


The insurance reports indicate that the smoking and 
match hazards were responsible in 1916 for 118 fires 
involving a loss of $204,726, and in 1917 for 274 fires 
involving a loss of $259,287. In spite of the efforts of 
school authorities to the contrary, boys steal away to 
smoke, and naturally go to unfrequented places, which 
increases the fire hazard. Hastily discarded matches 
and cigarettes carry with them a very considerable 
danger. Janitors also frequently smoke in basements 
of schools while they are in session. It is obvious that 
smoking should not be allowed on school property at 
any time. * * * 

Fire Extinguishing 

It is startling to see how little provision is made for 
fire fighting in the average school. It is even more 
startling to observe the poor upkeep of equipment and 
the ignorance of the janitors and the faculty as to its 
use. Extreme instances of this perhaps are the case of 
a school for mentally deficient children, where the fire 
inspector was held in the office of the principal until 
the janitor could fill the few pails of which the school 
boasted, the hastily drawn warm water proving the 
duplicity of the principal, and the case of a school for 
crippled children in which a few obsolete heavy ex- 
tinguishers which no one knew how to use were all 
that could be relied upon to put out an incipient fire 
and save scores of helpless children, some of whom 
were as high up as the third floor. 
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Life loss possibilities and property protection neces- 
sities make essential at least reasonable fire-fighting 
equipment in all buildings and automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection in many dangerous structures. 


Public fire departments, important as they are from 
a property protection standpoint, are relatively unim- 
portant as life protection factors. Between the time 
the fire breaks out and the beginning of life-saving 
activities by the department many minutes always 
elapse, even in large cities, and the first few minutes 
may suffice for a large life loss. 


For isolated country schools, especially of the col- 
lege type, good water supplies, fire mains, hydrants, 
hose, ladders and other equipment are essential for 
property protection purposes but the features of such 
a protection system will not be discussed here, as that 
is an intricate engineering problem, varying greatly 
with the conditions. This article will be confined to 
the fire-fighting equipment which may go into the 
school building proper. 


Automatic Sprinklers 


Some school boards and principals either have not 
inderstood the value of sprinklers or have been preju- 
diced against them, but in many of the older schools 
automatic sprinklers are the logical answer to the prob- 
lem of securing greater life safety. Unfortunately, in 
many cities conditions are such that the best proposi- 
tion by no means goes through, as witnessed by the 
notorious case of a certain city which suffered a ser- 
ious loss in its schools and which invested funds, suffi- 
cient to provide adequate sprinkler protection, in an 
installation of stamped metal ceilings. 


While the school buildings should be equipped with 
hand extinguishing apparatus, the ordinary school over 
one story high, if of combustible construction, needs 
automatic sprinklers, and needs them badly. 


Frequently an installation of sprinklers will furnish 
a sufficient degree of protection to render unnecessary 
expensive structural changes that would otherwise be 
imperative in the interests of safety. 


The sprinkler, if properly maintained, is on duty day 
and night, goes into action as soon as the fire reaches 
modest proportions, is not affected by smoke as are 
human fire fighters, and can be arranged to give an 
alarm the moment water flows from the sprinkler 
System. 


Sprinkler heads are made with a special solder which 
melts at about 160 deg. F., which is less than the boil- 
ing point of water. The sprinkler has a V- inch orifice 
or nozzle and a deflector, and under usual pressures 
will discharge 15 to 20 gallons of water per minute in 
the form of a drenching spray over an area of perhaps 
15 feet in diameter. As the sprinklers are seldom 
placed over 10 feet apart, these spray circles overlap, 
and a fire has little chance to burn or spread . 


Instances of Sprinklers Installed in Schools.—It is 
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gratifying to know that a considerable number of 
sprinkler equipments have been installed in schools. 

Partial Installations Frequently Advisable.—In cities 
where it is impracticable for financial reasons to in- 
stall the full equipment considered desirable, the fol- 
lowing procedure may be adopted: 


(a) All school buildings which are under the 
jurisdiction of the board which is considering 
sprinkler protection should be listed in the order of 
their relative danger to life, taking into account con- 
struction, exits, operations carried on therein, and 
any other essential factors. 

(b) Sprinklers should be provided in the base- 
ments of school buildings in the order of their stand- 
ing on the relative hazard scale. 

(c) These sprinkler systems should all be ar- 
ranged so that they can later be extended to upper 
floors oi the building. 

(d) After basements of all buildings, except the 
very finest, modern, incombustible ones, have been 
equipped, the installations should be extended up- 
ward, again beginning with the more hazardous on 
the list. 

(ce) In this manner a given amount of money 
will be used most effectively, and ultimately all com- 
bustible schools can be fully protected. 


The reason for this proposal will be evident upon 
reflection. Fires above people seldom jeopardize their 
lives. If there are two ways out of a given room, a 
fire on the same floor is not a very serious matter, 
assuming that all rooms are occupied, fire promptly 
discovered and alarm given. On the other hand, fires 
below persons, and particularly fires in the basement 
where rapid spread has unfortunately been the gen- 
eral rule, are most to be feared. Practically all per- 
sons are above a basement fire, and fires spread up- 
ward far more rapidly than horizontally or downward. 
The Collinwood and Peabody life loss resulted from 
basement fires. 

There has been altogether too much tendency on the 
part of a school board to find that it would cost tens 
of thousands of dollars to install sprinklers throughout 
the schoo!s in the city and to assume that because the 
whole sum was not forthcoming no beginning should 
be made. If sufficient funds can be found to sprinkler 
the basement of the worst building a worth-while step 
will have been taken. 

Inside Hose Protection 

In high schools and colleges, especially where these 
are without public protection, there 1s generally advan- 
tage in an installation of inside hose, provided that 
there are trained persons to use the equipment to ad- 
vantage. 

In all schools a hose connection should be provided 
in the boiler or furnace room to wet down ashes and to 
use on incipient fires. 

Chemical Extinguishers 
Approved extinguishers of the soda and acid type 
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should be distributed throughout all school buildings. 
From any point in any school corridor at least two fire 
extinguishers of this type should be plainly visible, 
and they should be located not more than 100 feet 
apart. At least one extinguisher should be placed in 
each laboratory, woodworking shop, basement or other 
place where there is any special hazard. * * * 
Water Pails 

A pail of water is the oldest, cheapest and most gen- 
erally used fire extinguishing agent. It is difficult, 
however, for anyone, and especially for children, to 
throw water accurately from a pail for any distance, 
and it is advisable, therefore, to install water pails 
chiefly in basements, woodworking shops, storerooms, 
and attic spaces where burning material is likely to be 
on or near the floor. * * * 

Sand Pails 

Sand is an effective extinguisher of fires in oil or 
electrical equipment, but should never be used about 
motors or generators because of possible damage to 
equipment. Sand pails, provided with scoops for scat- 
tering the sand, should be placed near switchboards 
and similar electrical apparatus and close to all stor- 
age places for oils and paints. 

Dry Powder Tubes 

Tubes filled with bicarbonate of soda are to be found 
in many of the older schools. If a theater attendant 
at the time of the Iroquois disaster had used a “soda 
and acid" extinguisher instead of trying to use a dry 
powder tube six hundred lives might have been saved. 
The best rule is to discard all dry powder tubes. 

Hand Grenades 

Hand grenades are of little more value than the 
dry powder tubes, and should be discarded whenever 
found. 

Blankets 

A heavy wooiea blanket should be provided for each 
chemical laboratory or domestic science cooking room 
to smother fires in clothing. * * * 

Egress for Occupants 

The fatuous faith of the majority of school authori- 
tics and laymen in the life-saving power of outside fire 
escapes 1s a constant source of wonder and pain to the 
student of fire protection for schools. Some escapes 
are wide and properly railed; the stairs have an easy 
pitch; access to them is direct; they lead to the ground; 
they are located opposite blank walls or pass windows 
protected with metal frames and wired glass; they 
are a valuable means of egress if used. The large 
majority of fire escapes, however, are a delusion; 
they may prove death-traps. 

Narrow, steep, reached by climbing over window 
sills, terminating many feet from the ground, passing 
windows out of which flames are likely to pour, never 
used at times of drill, they are a monument to the 
ignorance of the authorities and the selling ability of 
the manufacturers. An outside fire escape on a school 
building is generally an admission of the inadequacy 
of its normal exit facilities. 
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In a one-story school that has ideal egress facilities, 
no group life loss is possible. The conditions in the 
Collinwood School, where 175 lives were lost, were 
similar to the present situation in thousands of our 
schools. Each school problem needs careful study to 
the end that adequate egress facilities may be provid- 
ed and that these facilities may be promptly and in- 
telligently used. 

Fundamentals of Good Egress 


It should be possible to empty a school building of 
ordinary height and ordinary construction in not more 
than three minutes; two are preferable. Elements 
that need consideration are: 

(a) An alarm system for prompt notification of 
fire or of drill. 

(b) Proper individual room aisles to admit of 

quick marshalling of children. 

(c) Adequate docr or doors to corridors, to in- 
side stairs directly, to other rooms, or to outside 
towers or escapes. 

(d) Sufficiently wide, straight, unobstructed 
halls. 

(e) Stairs ample as regards number and of 
proper width, handrails, preferably enclosures, and 
separations to protect against smoke blocking all 
stairs. 

(f) Direct exit from stairs to outside without 
forcing pupils to enter lower halls. 

(g) Special egress facilities for auditoriums, 

gymnasiums, lecture rooms, and other points where 
large numbers of persons congregate. 

(A) Carefully planned and frequently held «egress 
drills. 

Alarm Systems 

A]! school buildings, with the possible exception of 
small one-story structures, should be provided with a 
dependable means for giving prompt alarm at time of 
fire. In small buildings of more than one story a ver- 
tical rod from basement to top Hoor, provided with an 
operating handle at each floor and connected to one or 
more large gongs, will answer. In larger and more 
complicated buildings, however, it is necessary to use 
electrical systems. Gongs should be so located that 
they can be heard plainly in every portion of the build- 
ing, and one signal station for every twelve rooms is 
a fair standard, although this will, of course, be varied 
according to arrangement. 


Thermostats.—Approved thermostatic (automatic) 
hre alarm svstems operate on a moderately rapid in- 
crease m temperature. Such systems are similar in 
action to an automatic sprinkler system, but lack the 
extinguishing feature. Probably for this reason their 
installation has been limited to cases where there was 
a keen interest in fire protection, but where funds were 
not available for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
Systems. 


Sprinkler Alarms. Where automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems are installed fire alarm can be automatically given 
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by means of a water flow alarm valve connected to 

"gongs throughout the building. This is probably the 

inost efficient fire alarm system devised, as the start- 

‘ng of the fire, operation of sprinkler head to ex- 

tinguish it and the sounding of alarm are almost simul- 

‘taneous. 

Standard Signals. The number of rings used as fire 
alarm signals vary in different localities, but the 4-4 
signal is considered standard, and it is recommended 
that this be used throughout the country. Especially 
should the same signal be used in all schools in any 
one city, as teachers and pupils are apt to change 
E uen Tum | 

| Means of Egress 

‘Individual Room Exits.—ln the opinion of many 

good judges all classrooms, laboratories, etc., should 
preferably have two exits, one leading to the corridor 

or to an inside stairway directly, and the other to a 

Similar stairway, a fire tower, an outside escape, or an 
adjoining room from which a second means of evress 

can be reached. On the other hand, some are inclined 
to think that the single exit in buildings of good con- 

struction has an advantage from the viewpoint of 
> maintaining discipline in time of panic. 

In many cities portable one-room school units are 

n use, and these frequently are provided with but one 
-exit, which is generally used to connect them to the 

main building. A separate outside exit should be 
provided. 

School basements, especially where basement rooms 
are used as classrooms, should have exits leading di- 
rectly to the outside. 

Corridors.—One acceptable rule regarding corridor 

widths is 8 feet for a building having eight classrooms 
on a floor, and one foot more or less for every two 

rooms above or below this figure. The corridors should 
not terminate ir. dead ends. 

Stairways should preferably be located at all turns 

or ends of corridors. Sloping floors or ramps should 
de avoided where possible and, if necessary, their pitch 

. should not exceed one foot in eight. 

All openings which subject corridors to serious ex- 
posure, such as windows overlooking combustible 
. roofs or doors communicating with laboratories, wood- 

working rooms and other hazardous places, should be 
wrotected bv wired glass in metal sash or by fire 
doors. 


4 — 


Larger Meeting Rooms.—The necessity of adequate 

means of egress from auditoriums, gymnasiums, lec- 

ture rooms, laboratories or other places of general 

assembly is evident. Where not located on the ground 

Aoor, there ordinarily should be separate exits leading 

directly to the outside. Doors should open outward 
and be kept clear of chairs and other objects. 

Number of Stairways 


The stairway arrangement of every school, old or 
new, should meet the fundamental rule of at least two 
ways of egress being available from any class or 
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assembly room. The arrangements should be such 
that there is only a remote chance of both exits being 
cut off by smoke or fire at the same time. The more 
common arrangement, of course, is to have two stairs 


connected with the same corridor into which, in turn, 


all rooms open. If two such stairs are fairly close 
together, they cannot be properly considered separate 
means of egress unless enclosed in fire-resistive or 
fire-retarding partitions equipped with smoke-proof 
doors. 

Account must be taken of the possibility of one 
stairway at least heing blocked by fire or smoke, the 


other or others being called on to provide adequate 
egress under those conditions. 


It is commonly assumed that a standard 4-foot or 3- 
foot inside stair will pass in drill formation 120 pupils 
per minute, or 60 in each of the two lines. To be 
conservative, this figure should be reduced to about 45 
per minute per file past a given point. 

Stairway Construction 
Measured between handrails, the width of stairways 


should never be less than 3 feet and never more than 


5 feet unless intermediate handrails are provided. In 
new construction the best practice is to have the stairs 
4 feet wide. Stairways should preferably be incom- 
bustible, and should be kept absolutely free from ob- 
struction. 


The stairway pian should be simpie, and stairs 


should be of unitorm width throughout their length. 


meee stairs should never be permitted. 
Handrails 

Handrails should be provided at both sides of al! 
stairways and also at intermediate points where morc 
than one double column of pupils is to be accommo- 
dated. Ends of rails should be curved to prevent pupils 
running into them. Balustrades should be at least 3 
feet high. 

Fire Escapes 

Adequate exits in new buildings should preferably 
be secured without resorting to fire escapes. On many 
existing buildings, however, fire escapes are necessary 
because of the inadequacy of the inside stairways. 
Where necessary, their construction and installation 
should be in accordance with the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association rules. 


Fire escape stairways should extend to the ground. 
Where foi any reason it is not possible to continue the 


_ stair to the ground, a counter-balanced section is neces- 


sary. 
Smokeproof Towers 

The Philadelphia Fire Tower in its various modifica- 
tions provides the safest means yet devised of egress 
:rom upper floors of buildings. The stairway is cut 
cff from the building by fire walls and fire doors, mak- 
ing it impossible for either smoke or flames to enter 
the tower. 

Such towers can serve every normal stairway need 
in all save extremely cold climates. Scores of schools 
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n North Carolina have only smokeproof tower stairs. 
Horizontal Egress 

Planning new school buildings of large area, thesc 
should be sub-divided bv one or more approved fire- 
resistive partitions. Even in old buildings it is occa- 
sionally advantagcous to install such partitions. Some- 
times existing walls can be improved to serve this pur 
pose. Where buildings are thus sub-divided the first 
concern at time of fire should be to get the children 
tnrough the partition out of the section in which the 
fire is located and into the section which is safe. 


Signs and Lighting 


Red and white exit signs, with letters at ieast 5 
inches high and illuminated at night, should be placed 
over all stairways and doors leading directly to the 
outside. Exit signs should not be omitted over doors 
jeading from roofs and basements. Secondary egress 
signs for classrooms, auditoriums, laboratories, etc., 
may be advisable in large schools. 


In order tc simplify instructions, all stairways and 
outside exit doors can be numbered and these num- 
bers used for drill and other purposes. 


The current fer exit hghts should preferably be ob- 
tained from a system separate from that ordinarily 
used for lighting purposes. It is also well to provide 
auxiliary gas lights for use in case the electric service 
is interrupted. * * * 


Spread of Fire 


The almost liglitning-like speed with which many 
fires spread is generally due to a combination of com- 
bustible construction, large unbroken areas, open stair- 
ways, and various floor openings. Many of the older 
wooden interior schools, with central open wooden 
stairs, and frequently without even the basement stair- 
way cut off, are ideally designed for a quick-spreading 
"re that would cut off escape of the occupants. The 
studding, furthermore, is often unstopped from the 
basement to the attic, and a few minutes after a base- 
ment fire got under way the attic would be a mass of 
flames and the building doomed. 


In contrast to such a school is the modern fire- 
resistive structure in which the amount of combustible 
materia! is reduced to a minimum, the fire areas are 
moderate, each room is capable of confining within its 
limits a fire of considerable intensity, egress stairs and 
other shafts are enclosed and there are two ways out 
from each important point. 


New Buildings 


There is no excuse for anything but the best con- 
struction for new schools. The difference in cost be- 
tween the best construction and distinctly dangerous 
construction is never enough to warrant exposing our 
children. Occasionally the better building is the 
cheaper. The literature of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Fire Protection Associa- 
ton and the National Education Association is par- 
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ticularly valuable to the architect called upon to design 
a new school. 


One-story schools need not be of fire-resistive con- 
struction to secure adcquate life safety ii they have 
individual room exits. 


Two-story schools seldom need be of fire-resistive 
construction if areas are moderate and if adequately 
protected exits are provided. 


Three-story and higher schools should be fire-resist- 
ive in the best sense of the word, with stairs and other 
vertical openings orotected. 

It is particularly important that where additions arc 
built to existing buildings the new construction be 
modern from a fire standpoint and not a duplicate of 
«he old, and that there be a definite fire cut-off between 
these two sections. 

Existing Buildings 

Obviously our fire dangers lie chiefly in our older 
schools two stories or more in height. Improving 
them as regards the restriction of fire spread is often 
desirable and occasionally undertaken. The installa- 
uon of sprinkler equipment may in some cases be 
cheaper than structural changes and yet provide the 
same improvement in life safety. 


It is a common fallacy to assume that because a 
building has brick or stone walls it 1s relatively safe. 
From a life safetv standpoint there 1s little to choose 
between a building that has incombustible walls and 
one which has wooden walls. The danger lies in 
wooden interior construction, permitting the fire to 


‘spread upward through stair and other openings, to 


"wn through open studding, and sometimes in the 


relatively early stages of fire even to burn through the 
floor. 


Improvements of the kind that are certain to need 
consideration in any city of size and in connectior 
with groups of college buildings include the following: 


Cutting Off Stairs.—The basement fire is the most 
dangerous, and tne first steps should be to cut off the 
basement stairs effectively and to stop off equally wet! 
all other openings which might let fire spread from 
the basement upward. For buildings of ordinary con- 
structicn expanded metal nailed on both sides of wood 
studs and covered with hard plaster makes an ef. 
fective enclosure. Doors are desirable both at the 
top and bottom of basement stairs. The loss of lite 
in the Peabody School has been attributed to the 
curiosity of a child who opened a door leading frora 
the basement stairs to the first story, and admitted fire 
into the hall where children were crowded. 

For most buildings of two stories or higher it is 
cesirable that other stairs also be enclosed. Expanded 
metal and plaster partitions or metal and wired glass 
are satisfactory for this purpose. The doors leading 
to stairs should normally be kept closed and should 
not be too heavy. 


Other Vertical Openings-—Any other form of. floor 
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Barrett Specification Roofs on 
plant of Beech-Nut Packing 


Co. at Canajoharie, N. Y. J 


A QUALITY PLANT 
WITH A QUALITY ROOF 


HE Beech-Nut Packing Company started 
out years ago with the Quality idea in food 
products. 


Covering its first Quality food factory was a 
Quality roof—a Barrett Specification roof. 


And as the years have passed and the wonderful 
growth of the Beech-Nut business has demon- 
strated the soundness of the Quality idea in 
foods, additions and new buildings have been 
added to the plant—and they have all been 
covered with thessame Quality roof. 


Today the entire plant, illustrated above, is 
covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The Quality Idea in Rcofs 


Many years ago The Barrett Company started to 
work out a specification that would make it possible 
for building owners everywhere to obtain through 
their local contractors, a Quality roof based on the 
best scientific principles of roof construction. 
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Today 
Barrett Specification Roofs cover more permanent 
buildings than any other type. 


The resuit was The Barrett Specification. 


‘They take the base rate of insurance; they are 
cuaranteed (under the simple conditions stated below) 
for a period of 20 years, and, what is perhaps most 
important cf a!l, 7^cy cest less per yezr cf service than any 
other type. 


20-Yccr Gucranty 


We offer a 20- Year Surety Bond guaranteeing Barrett 
Specification Roofs cf fifty squares or over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Dond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Baltimore and 
will be furnished by us without charge. Our only re- 


quirements are that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and that The Barrett Specification 
dated May 1, 1916, be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification with full information 
Address nearest office. 
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THE TEUHNICAL FIRESAPE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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opening sbould be eliminated or enclosed as may de 
most practicable. light wells are particularly objec- 
uonable. 
trcated in the same way as stair shafts. The spaces 
between the studding should be cut off with cement, 
mineral wool, timber, or a conibination of these, par- 
ticularly at the basement ceiling and also preferably 
at the attic line. 


Division W alls.---Sometimes in large buildings it is 
possible to make fairly effective fire walls of existing 


walls. Unnecessary openings can be bricked up, walls 
can be carried through the attic and the roof, timbers 
which originally passed through the walls can be cut 
off so as not to create a continuous combustible chan- 
nel through the wall, and necessary fire doors can be 
provided. Generally speaking, if improvements ot 
this kind are undertaken it is well to do the work in 
such a way that it will have distinct property saving 


value, and not merely give somewhat greater life pro- 


tection. 


In some combustible schools of ^ area the oniy 


proper treatment is to build one or more effective fire 
partitions across the building. Some of the large pub- 
lic and private school buildings in the country are hun- 


dreds of fcet long, the equivalent of five or six floor 
levels in height, and literally without any semblance 
of a fire stop either horizontally or vertically. Such 


conditions in a factory or mercantile block would be 


considered little short of an economic crime, and it 


certainly is quite as desirable that the same steps 
which would be taken in a business building be taken 
in a building housing hundreds of children, many oi 
them young and some physically handicapped. 


Fireproofing Dangerous Sections.—Not infrequent- 
ly it has been found advisable in school buildings of 
combustible construction to make the boiler room 


strictly incombustible and to build effective fire-resist- 


ive oil rooms or vaults. Such special hazards properly 
belong outside of the structure, but if they must be 
inside of the building by virtue of the geographic con- 
ditions, then incombustible construction is often the 
answer. 


Exposure 


The biggest factor in preventing exposure fires from 
affecting school buildings is to eliminate shingle or 
other combustible roofing. Shingle roofs are objec- 
tionable also because sparks or brands from the chim- 
neys of the school itself may set fire to the roof. No 
existing shingle roofs should be permitted to be re- 
paired extensively with wood shingles. Various ap- 
proved forms of fire-resistant roofing materials weigh- 
ing about the same as wood shingles may be installed 
without appreciable difference in cost. 

Occasionally where school buildings of importance 
are close to combustible exposing structures it is de- 
sirable to do away with overhanging wood roofs by 
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carrying the walls up above the roofs in the form cf 
parapets and by providing metal frames and wired 
glass for windows and fire doors for door openings. 


Wired glass in metal frames is used extensively to 
protect persons who may use a fire escape against fire 
within the pacing: 


"Legislation 


Some gosd legislation has been enacted in a number 
of states during the past few years for furthering fire 
protection for schoolhouses. The best of this legisla- 
tion; however, has been directed almost entirely- to- 
ward the improvement of exit facilities and toward se- 
curing better construction in new buildings. For this' 
reason it has had very little effect upon reducing the 
monetary fire loss, as it has been aimed neither at the 
causes of fire nor toward providing. better fire ex- 
tinguishing facilities. l 


A great weakness in present legislation lies im the 
all too frequent use of such indefinite terms as "sufh- 
cient," “proper,” “ample,” necessary and suitable.“ 
This commonly places the responsibility for interpreta- 
tion upon untrained persons, and among these there is 
much disagreement as to proper procedure. Even where 
there is fairl$ Specific legislation it is seldom thorough- 
ly enforced. In the face of the ‘opposition: ; and, dif- 
ferences of opinion encountered, it is exceedingly difti- 
cult for fire marshals, fire chiefs, or any qthers inter- 
ested in the matter to secure proper enforcement of 


the laws. 
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Most of this legislation has been enacted as the 
direct result of. some especially severe fire loss, and 
the features covered have generally been only those 
which were most forcibly broüght out in that par- 
t:cular fire. With the exception of a very few states, 
there has been little done in the way of systematic 
study of the fire protection problem in schools and 
colleges. What little has been done shows the great 
inadequacy of state legislation as it now stands. New 
York City found it necessary to enforce eight separate 
regulations to cover the main points of protection in,, 
the public schools of the city. The majority of state 
laws make no reference to fire protection in colleges 
and universities. 


New Construction.—-One important need is for the 
establishment of standards of new building construc- 
tion. This can be most easily and satisfactorily met. 
by adopting the recommendations embodied in the 
building code of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, copies of which can be secured from that or- 
ganization. Standards must also be established for 
such matters as housekeeping, safeguarding of special 
hazards, egress facilities, fire drills and extinguishing . . 
equipment. The data available through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the National Fire 
Protection Association will fill practically every legis- 
lative need. ! 
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The Fireproofing New 


Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


e Beautiful Caen Stone 


This reproduction in cement of the 
beautiful quarried product of Old 
Normandy is coming into great favor. 


As backing for it nothing surpasses 


Berger's Expanded Metal Lath 


A less perfect lath will soon ruin a 
product of such delicate color and tex- 
ture as caen stone. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia 

Cnicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Fran- 

cisco Export Dept. Berger Bldg. New 
York Citv. J 3 
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Building Material Prices Stabilized 
TRONG pressure is being brought to bear upon 
S the entire Eastern building construction industry 
to reach a basis of agreement between labor and 
employers, so that construction, now .that material 
prices are practically stabilized, may proceed with 
some semblance of freedom, says the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports. 

Several important economic factors are operating 
to stimulate building construction now. In fact, the 
start already has been made. New York mason ma- 
terial dealers, compiling their reports for actual move- 
ment of materials from their yards to actual building 
cperations in July, will show a gain of more than 47 
per cent. in volume over June and approximately 11 
per cent. gain over the best month since July, 1917. 
This gain shows a construction market for New 
York, in spite of handicaps of labor strikes and har- 
hor transportation delays, of about 49 per cent. of a 
normal pre-war building season. 

The volume of building construction easily could 
be between 60 and 70 per cent. of a pre-war normal 
year if skilled building labor and employers could ef- 
iect a maximum wage scale for all trades for a defi- 


tion on Mail eae. | Also ces and 
quantity on 6,000 nati mailing 9905 
teed. Such as: 


iets Farmers, Ete. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters, 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ress-Gould, 1001 Olive St, 


Ross-Gould 
L. 


Do Business by Mail 
It's . with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. catalogue contains vital informa- 


Mailing 8 
STS St. Louis 


rite period into the future. Building construction is 


being retarded now mainly because responsible con- 
tractors are not inclined to freely figure prospective 
work. They will adhere to this policy so long as 
there is no certainty as to how long wage scales will 
remain at a given level. The point in issue will prob- 
ably be developed this week. If recourse is taken to 
a lockout to bring the issue to a point, it is more than 
likely that considerable impetus will be given to the 
Bronx house building boom, because the organized 
cmployers are more concerned with the big commer- 
c'al operations in this and other cities. 


July Costs Are Higher 
Index figures pointing to the high cost of living 


show that July costs were higher than those of June, 
but that general costs were much higher for the same 
months last year. Economists studying the factors 
entering into the cost of living and cost of construc- 
ton of buildings concur in the belief that the high 
level has been touched or is almost within touching 
distance. The best minds in the building material 
producing and distributing markets admit that the 
top has been reached, except insofar as the cost of 
labor ascends and, perhaps, also, the impending ad- 
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vances in freight rates, which is not generally consid- 
ered an important factor in its relation to the actual 
cost of the construction of a building, at the present 
time. This realization of the limit of elasticity to 
construction costs is shown clearly in current rice 


tables covering not only delivered prices in this mar? 


ket, but delivered building material prices in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. There has been a notice- 


able halt in the heedless price advances that have 


ieatured the building material market in the first six 
months of the year. Producers have reached a plateau 
at which they are apparently trying to hold quotations 
«t least, until such time as actual building construction 
will so sap building material supply as to force prices 
vpward. TA 


It is believed that the high price peak of building 
materials has been reached, however. Price advances 
up to the present time have been attributable largely 
to increased cost of wages. The element of supply and 
demand for these finished building materials has not 
leen noticeably operative in any line, with the excep- 
tion of Portland cement, sand, crushed stone, and 


" Building. 


gravel, lumber and one or two specialties. Once a 
standard of wage scale is fixed for a term sufficiently 
long to enable contractors to figure the vast volume 
of building work they are asked to estimate on, there 
will be a call for building materials from consuming 
sources as to force prices much higher. It is felt that 
if labor would wait for that time to come before ask- 
ing for wage increases in such quick succession that 


manufacturers or contractors cannot adjust their 


figures before another wage boost is demanded, both 
invested capital and labor would enjoy the fruits of a 
nation-wide era of building operations that, without 
question, will pass beyond bounds not now easily 
imagined. E i 


952, 000, 000 Apartment Hotel for Washington 

At an estimated cost of $2,000,000 a new apart- 
ment hotel is to be erected in the fashionable embassy 
district of Washington, D. C., the structure to be 
known as the Washington Properties Apartment 
It will be eight stories high, and will con- 
tain 700 rooms, arranged in suites. 


In No Other Way Can Real Conservation 
Be Practiced than in the Erec- 


tion of Fire Resistive Buildings 


Use Masonry Construction 
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— pen Investors ! Builders! 
Attention!!! — — 


Your interests demand that you keep posted thoroughly on Realty matters 
throughout the country. Construction Laws, Building Codes, Tax Sys- 
tems and Development news together with many valuable sug- 
gestions are comprehensively treated each month in 


REALTY 


InWord & Picture 


SUMPTER EERE 


ig UA r 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
LAND, HOME, FARM and FACTORY 


What is more important than to keep abreast of all developments which 
affect the immense Real Estate interests of the country! 


Call touring bureau for touring infor- 
mation and latest automobile maps 


BURN OS CRDI GRN PABAN 12 ELECTRIC aaa 


Be sure that you see 


REALTY 


every month. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Do you know that REALTY'S circula- 
tion affords 100 per cent of prospects for 
you? 

Its readers are all Architects, Builders, 
Developers or Home Owners. 

Tell them the advantage of using your 
products. 

Write for rates. 


Send in your subscription NOW. 


Just say, "Send me one year of 
REALTY. Enclosed find check for 


$2.50." 


REALTY PUBLISHING CO. 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Advertising Department 


REALTY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


220 West 423d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“Tt coste less te prevent fires than to pay leases” 
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